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JEAN BAUDRILLARD 


THE PYRES OF AUTUMN 


oe wy 
Zp g ES 

IFTEEN HUNDRED CARS had to burn in a single night and then, 

on a descending scale, nine hundred, five hundred, two hun- 

dred, for the daily ‘norm’ to be reached again, and people to 

realize that ninety cars on average are torched every night in 
this gentle France of ours. A sort of eternal flame, like that under the Arc 
de Triomphe, burning in honour of the Unknown Immigrant. Known 
now, after a lacerating process of revision—but still in trompe Poeil. 


The French exception is no more, the ‘French model’ collapsing before 
our eyes. But the French can reassure themselves that it is not just 
theirs but the whole Western model which is disintegrating; and not 
just under external assault—acts of terrorism, Africans storming the 
barbed wire at Melilla—but also from within. The first conclusion to 
be drawn from the autumn riots annuls all pious official homilies. A 
society which is itself disintegrating has no chance of integrating its 
immigrants, who are at once the products and savage analysts of its 
decay. The harsh reality is that the rest of us, too, are faced with a crisis 
of identity and disinheritance; the fissures of the banlieues are merely 
symptoms of the dissociation of a society at odds with itself. As Hélé 
Béjit has remarked, the social question of immigration is only a starker 
illustration of the European’s exile within his own society. Europe’s 
citizens are no longer integrated into ‘European’—or ‘French’—values, 
and can only try to palm them off on others. 


‘Integration’ is the official line. But integration into what? The sorry 
spectacle of ‘successful’ integration—into a banalized, technized, uphol- 
stered way of life, carefully shielded from self-questioning—is that of we 
French ourselves. To talk of ‘integration’ in the name of some indefin- 
able notion of France is merely to signal its lack. 
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It is French—more broadly, European—society which, by its very proc- 
ess of socialization, day by day secretes the relentless discrimination of 
which immigrants are the designated victims, though not the only ones. 
This is the change on the unequal bargain of ‘democracy’. This society 
faces a far harder test than any external threat: that of its own absence, 
its loss of reality. Soon it will be defined solely by the foreign bodies that 
haunt its periphery: those it has expelled, but who are now ejecting it 
from itself. It is their violent interpellation that reveals what has been 
coming apart, and so offers the possibility for awareness. If French—if 
European—society were to succeed in ‘integrating’ them, it would in its 
own eyes cease to exist. 


Yet French or European discrimination is only the micro-model of a 
worldwide divide which, under the ironical sign of globalization, is 
bringing two irreconcilable universes face to face. The same analysis 
can be reprised at global level. International terrorism is but a symp- 
tom of the split personality of a world power at odds with itself. As to 
finding a solution, the same delusion applies at every level, from the 
banlieues to the House of Islam: the fantasy that raising the rest of the 
world to Western living standards will settle matters. The fracture is far 
deeper than that. Even if the assembled Western powers really wanted 
to close it—which there is every reason to doubt—they could not. The 
very mechanisms of their own survival and superiority would prevent 
them; mechanisms which, through all the pious talk of universal val- 
ues, serve only to reinforce Western power and so to foment the threat 
of a coalition of forces that dream of destroying it. 


But France, or Europe, no longer has the initiative. It no longer controls 
events, as it did for centuries, but is at the mercy ofa succession of unfore- 
seeable blow-backs. Those who deplore the ideological bankruptcy of the 
West should recall that ‘God smiles at those he sees denouncing evils of 
which they are the cause’. If the explosion of the banlieues is thus directly 
linked to the world situation, it is also—a fact which is strangely never 
discussed—connected to another recent episode, solicitously occluded 
and misrepresented in just the same way: the No in the Ev Constitutional 
referendum. Those who voted No without really knowing why—perhaps 
simply because they did not wish to play the game into which they had 
so often been trapped; because they too refused to be integrated into the 
wondrous Yes of a ‘ready for occupancy’ Europe—their No was the voice 





1 (Tunisian writer, author of L’Imposture culturelle (1997).] 
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of those jettisoned by the system of representation: exiles too, like the 
immigrants themselves, from the process of socialization. There was the 
same recklessness, the same irresponsibility in the act of scuppering the 
EU as in the young immigrants’ burning of their own neighbourhoods, 
their own schools; like the blacks in Watts and Detroit in the 1960s. 
Many now live, culturally and politically, as immigrants in a country 
which can no longer offer them a definition of national belonging. They 
are disaffiliated, as Robert Castel? has put it. 


But it is a short step from disaffiliation to desaflo—defiance. All the 
excluded, the disaffilidted, whether from the banlieues, immigrants 
or ‘native-born’, at one point or another turn their disaffiliation into 
defiance and go onto the offensive. It is their only way to stop being 
humiliated, discarded or taken in hand. In the wake of the November 
fires, mainstream political sociology spoke of integration, employment, 
security. I am not so sure that the rioters want to be reintegrated on these 
lines. Perhaps they consider the French way of life with the same conde- 
scension or indifference with which it views theirs. Perhaps they prefer 
to see cars burning than to dream of one day driving them. Perhaps their 
reaction to an over-calculated solicitude would instinctively be the same 
as to exclusion and repression. 


The superiority of Western culture is sustained only by the desire of the 
rest of the world to join it. When there is the least sign of refusal, the 
slightest ebbing of that.desire, the West loses its seductive appeal in its 
own eyes. Today it is precisely the ‘best’ it has to offer—cars, schools, 
shopping centres—that are torched and ransacked. Even nursery 
schools: the very tools through which the car-burners were to be inte- 
grated and mothered. ‘Screw your mother’ might be their organizing 
slogan. And the more there are attempts to ‘mother’ them, the more 
they will. Of course, nothing will prevent our enlightened politicians and 
intellectuals from considering the autumn riots as minor incidents on 
the road to a democratic reconciliation of all cultures. Everything indi- 
cates that on the contrary, they are successive phases of a revolt whose 
end is not in sight. 


2 (Sociologist, author of L’Insécurité sociale (2003).] 
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KEES VAN DER PIJL 


A LOCKEAN EUROPE? 


S 2005 DREW to an end, the suburbs of cities and towns 

across France were lit by the fires of a violent social revolt. 

The rioting and burning in the banlieues that began in the 

last days of October in Paris prompted President Chirac in 
a TV appearance on 14 November to address the young of the ‘difficult 
quarters’ as ‘daughters and sons of the Republic’ and to denounce the 
‘poison of discrimination’—though curfews and emergency measures 
spoke a different language. The Right in power after all has only a limited 
repertoire. Initially it seemed as if the neoliberal Minister of the Interior 
and presidential hopeful Nicolas Sarkozy would be paying a political 
price for his mail-fisted ‘zero tolerance’ policies and insulting abuse of 
the ‘rabble’; with his rival for the French presidency, the Gaullist Prime 
Minister Dominique de Villepin, the beneficiary. Instead a right-wing 
backlash has developed, putting Sarkozy in a race with the neo-fascist 
Front National of Jean-Marie Le Pen (quoted on hastily put up FN posters 
as having predicted all this long ago) to cash in on the Great Fear that 
has taken hold of large sections of the French population. Including, one 
would assume, those millions excited over the opportunity to acquire 
shares in EDF, the French electricity utility, the privatization of which 
coincided with the rioting. eS 


The plight of the second. or third-generation youth of immigrant descent 
in France need not be spelled out here. It has been pictured in a range 
of hard-hitting films—Mathieu Kassovitz’s La Haine appeared as early 
as 1995—and discussed in endless reports. Vast sums have been poured 
into programmes meant to ameliorate the worst conditions. Indeed pop- 
ular campaigns against racism, church and media support of the illegal 
sans-papiers, and the multi-racial cast of national sports teams have often 
been viewed as evidence of French society’s capacity to bounce back 
from apparent disintegration. Even the government's decision to outlaw 
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the wearing of headscarves by Muslim schoolgirls was seen by many as 
a sign of the state’s self-confidence in asserting control. 


Yet privatizations and cutbacks, in France as elsewhere, have been work- 
ing to redistribute services, income and power from the poor to the rich, 
and swell the ranks of an underclass with nothing to lose. Against a 
backdrop of Western aggression targeted on the Islamic world, the 
youngsters of the suburbs with Arab or African family names and 
deficient education know that they are unlikely ever to have a job in 
the new world of ‘reforms’. The ill-conceived headscarf decision only 
added insult to injury; what is the point of enforcing ‘republican’ politi- 
cal equality on those suffering most from growing economic inequality? 
Impoverishment has now reached the point where many hundreds of 
stragglers are camping along the route to Charles de Gaulle airport, 
breathing in the traffic fumes as they huddle under plastic sheeting or 
cardboard on the narrow strip against the roadside fence that is their 
lodging. Meanwhile the privatization of Epr, nationalized after the lib- 
eration from Nazi occupation and one of the last remaining bastions 
of the communist cer trade union, is breaking all records. Almost 5 
million wealthy French hurried to get a piece of the action at 32 Euros a 
share, paying in around 7 billion Euros altogether.’ It took the death of 
two boys in the power sub-station where they had fled (on the run from 
police chasing them on suspicion of a petty crime) to short-circuit the 
increasingly disconnected worlds of the rich and the poor and ignite the 
violence that then tore through suburban France. 


From France to Europe 


Zero tolerance, the policy adopted by Sarkozy, in combination with zero 
interest in how the poor are coping, has proven to be explosive. What sets 
apart the French situation from that in the neighbouring countries is not 
only, however, the violence of the current explosion. There has been a 
steady tide of broadening popular protest against neoliberalism for at 
least a decade, from the mass strikes during the winter of discontent of 
1995—96 that brought down the Juppé government, and the formation 
of arrac as a network of citizens’ groups in 1998, to the recent bitter 





1 On 18 November it was officially announced that 4.85 million French citizens had 
bought zpr shares, comfortably surpassing the 3.1 million beneficiaries of the pn- 
vatization of Gaz de France the previous July and the 3.8 million of France Télécom 
in 1997: Le Monde, 19 November 2005. 
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struggles against the privatization of the ferry company serving Corsica, 
and a strike to preserve the railways as a state company. But if the prob- 
lems facing French society are in many respects unique, not least in the 
political instinct and militancy of so many of the responses to them, in 
others they are also to a considerable extent specifically European. It is 
these that I will address below. 


For what is at stake in the current French disorder is, fundamentally, 
the difficulty of applying neoliberal ‘market’ disciplines to continental 
European societies that have historically developed under state auspices, 
in many respects against liberalism (although reliant on capitalist property 
relations and forms of exploitation}—while, at the same time, collective 
ability to express discontent has been hobbled by the restrictions imposed 
on parliamentary democracy in the neoliberal restructuring that began 
in the later 1970s. The European Union’s hurry to enact ‘market reforms’ 
in the aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet bloc only exacerbated long- 
standing contradictions between liberalization and the tradition of state 
intervention in several European countries, most acutely in France. The 
Maastricht Treaty of 1991 is the landmark here. In France, the Economic 
and Monetary Union negotiated at Maastricht was ratified only narrowly, 
and it is worth recalling that at the time, the Green politician and author 
Alain Lipietz warned that in the absence of any real popular mandate, 
the socially destructive implications of the Maastricht agreement could 
ignite civil war within a few decades.* 


Regional integration is a structural feature of the transnationalization 
of capital, which requires the pooling and coordination of state func- 
tions. But in the conditions of post-1945 Western Europe, it took shape 
in a constellation in which the strongest state on the continent lay pros- 
trate between the English-speaking West and the new challenger to its 
hegemony, the Soviet Union and its bloc in the East. Hence European 
integration retains elements of class and geopolitical compromise in its 
institutional make-up that are absent elsewhere; arrangements to which 
France, uneasily perched between larger political formations, has been 
the first adherent in most cases. With the full restoration of German 
sovereignty and reunification, and the:collapse of the ussr, one would 
therefore expect the specific integration process that produced Europe’s 
quasi-state structures to, have run its course, although the general logic 


2 Cited in Le Monde diplomatique, August 1992, p. 30. 
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of states joining up to accommodate and facilitate capitalist transna- 
tionalization would remain in place. European ‘institution-building’, 
however, the pattern which sets the Eu apart from NAFTA, ASEAN Or 
Mercosur, ought from these premises to be losing its momentum, or 
possibly even unravelling. 


Liberalism’s anglophone heartland 


The conflation of historical geopolitics and global political economy that 
underlies European integration requires a mode of analysis appropri- 
ate to its object. But the respective academic disciplines are not well 
equipped for this task. International relations theory, in particular, has 
long been handicapped by what appears to be a double misreading of 
history. First, there is the ‘myth of 1648’, the idea of a foundational 
moment in modern world politics (the Westphalian treaties terminating 
the wars of religion), which created a system of territorially sovereign 
states. But as Benno Teschke has argued, ‘there was no “structural rup- 
ture” that divided pre-modern from modern international relations. 
Rather, international relations from 1688 to the First World War and 
beyond were about the geopolitically mediated and contested negotiation 
of the modernization pressures that emanated from capitalist Britain’ 3 
Secondly, however, and even more fundamentally, there has been a 
misreading of the spatial aspects of the onset of modernity. For in this 
otherwise accurate proposition ‘Britain’ actually stands for an English- 
speaking, transnational sphere carved out by overseas settlement and 
maritime supremacy—what might be called a ‘Lockean heartland’, after 
the author of the Two Treatises of Government. 


Even if we abstract from pre-modern ‘foreign’ relations (say, between 
different tribes, or between imperial civilizations, claiming universal 
sovereignty, and the nomads on their frontiers), the central axis of geo- 
politics at the outset of the modern age was between national entities not 
necessarily identical with separate territorial states. England, embroiled 
in its own civil war at the time, did not sign up to the Westphalian trea- 
ties; it looked west instead, to the other side of the Atlantic. Only in light 
of this transatlantic constellation can we allow ‘1648’ back in as a defin- 
ing event. Indeed the English-speaking West, initially composed of the 
British Isles and New England, forced the ruling classes on the European 





3 Benno Teschke, The Myth of 1648: Class, Geopolitics and the Making of Modern 
International Relations, London 2003, p. 250. 
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continent and beyond that were best able to riegotiate the ‘moderniza- 
tion pressures’ emanating from the Anglophone zone to rely on state 
sovereignty as the linchpin of their efforts to catch up with it. 


The Lockean heartland did not develop as a capitalist bloc. Primarily it 
was an extended self-regulating society, English in language and pos- 
sessed of the ingrained attitudes towards authority and law that the North 
American settlers took from the British Isles along with Puritanism. 
The Glorious Revolution consecrating the subordination of the state to 
‘civil’ society (this earns it the ‘Lockean’ epithet) resonated powerfully in 
North America. When news of it reached Boston and other settlements 
in early 1689, bloodless takeovers followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. Massachusetts, in particular, hailed William of Orange as a Calvinist 
Messiah and the North American colonies drew closer to the mother 
country ‘than ever before’.4 Paradoxically at first sight, the American 
secession in 1776 only confirmed this underlying bond, whilst demarcat- 
ing a separate state jurisdiction on the other side of the Atlantic. For all 
the subsequent rivalries between Britain and the us over leadership of the 
English-speaking West, their attitude towards the outside world always 
remained characterized by these formative experiences, with many threads 
connecting the lingering idea of a Puritan ‘chosen people’, commitment 
to freedom from state authority, and generosity in ‘liberating’ others. 


Contender states 


Only against this background can social and political development on a 
world scale be properly understood as a process in which the evolving 
liberal heartland comes to face a succession of contender states, begin- 
ning with eighteenth-century France. Germany and Italy were part of 
the second wave, challenging in alliance with Japan the second British 
empire and the United States. The Soviet Union then confronted the 
wider West as the leading contender in the second half of the twentieth 
century. Seen in this light, post-war European integration built on prior 
contender-state episodes and was itself at the threshold of a new round 
of the broader process. In the end, most contender states have been 





4 Several of the ideologues of the Parliamentary party in the English Civil War were 
returnees from exile in North America; Cromwell himself in matters of theology and 
church organization ‘looked to New England rather than Scotland’: Angus Calder, 
Revolutionary Empire: The Rise of the English-Speaking Empires from the Fifteenth 
Century to the 1780s, London 1981, pp. 217, 212. For the Glorious Revolution’s effects 
in North America, see pp. 384-5, 388 
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incorporated into the expanding heartland without entirely overcoming 
the earlier fault-lines. The rifts that run through the expanded West as a 
result have been a constitutive factor in European integration. 


We can leave the further evolution of this process, in which China would 
be the primary contender today (all along, a host of ‘secondary contend- 
ers’ such as Brazil, Mexico, Turkey, Iran and India were of course active 
on the sidelines), to a longer discussion elsewhere. Here it is enough to 
offer an outline for rethinking geopolitics and global political economy 
that is radically different from the standard Hobbesian model of states 
struggling for power in an anarchic world. There is no metaphysical, 
trans-historical mechanism at work; the contender states are simply 
those whose ruling classes most successfully ‘negotiate the moderni- 
zation pressures’ (emanating not from Britain per se, but from the 
English-speaking heartland) by investing their sovereign states with the 
task of mobilizing their societies, and who thus offer a shorter and usu- 
ally more brutal route to social integration and modernization. No ‘civil’ 
society here—instead, the pattern is of the state confiscating, to varying 
degrees, its social substratum; a clear demarcation of the sovereign ter- 
ritory; and some ‘revolutionary’ doctrine, usually nationalist in nature, 
mobilizing the population behind the catch-up effort. These are the hall- 
marks of the contender state. 


Nomadism of capital 


‘Capitalism’ in this view is secondary to the liberal, Lockean constitution 
of the heartland. It was not a feature of the original transatlantic constel- 
lation, indeed could not be at that stage of social development. Capital is 
certainly a historical corollary of the heartland/contender structure, but 
it tends to escape the confines of bounded spaces and imposes itself on 
global society as an extraterritorial discipline.5 Historically, the elements of 
capital crystallized in the interstices between feudal productive structures, 
such as the manor and the guilds, and as long-distance finance and trade 
outside the jurisdiction of the sovereign entities of European society— 
princely and ecclesiastical courts, urban and provincial leagues. These 
blended into a single, comprehensive process, integrating production 





5 Marx writes that capital ‘is not, as the economists believe, the absolute form for 
the development of the forces of production . . . it ıs a discipline over them, which 
becomes superfluous and burdensome at a certain level of their development’: 
Grundrisse, Harmondsworth 1973, p. 415. 
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into transnational circuits of money and goods, only in the industrial 
revolution, which of course had its epicentre in England. But as ‘total 
capital’ operating at the world market level, capital remains a force that by 
preference seeks to occupy the interconnections between separate politi- 
cal jurisdictions. For through the control of commercial exchanges and 
credit, it can exert competitive pressures on wages and living/working 
conditions in the different societies to which it has access, overdetermin- 
ing profit strategies of individual entrepreneurs, or ‘particular capitals’ 
in -Marx’s terminology. In this sense capital tends, as Ronen Palan has 
argued, towards a ‘nomadic’ pattern of organization, operating in an 
imaginary ‘smooth space’ that cannot be internalized by states.° 


The specificity of the relationship between the Lockean heartland and 
capital lies in its combination of states retaining their formal autonomy 
and a wider space organized under the sovereignty of property and con- 
tract, and thus of capital. This transnational space, whilst external to the 
states separately, is internal to the heartland as a broader configuration. 
The quasi-state structures such as the Bretton Woods institutions that 
are active in this transnational space should be seen as a technical and 
statistical infrastructure preferentially accessed by the strongest heart- 
land states, rather than possessing (like the United Nations and universal 
international organizations generally) any parliamentary character. 
Ideally, they are impermeable to democracy and class compromise. 


European integration 


We can now return to European integration and interpret it within this 
framework. The process originated with the onset of the Cold War, or the 
stand-off in which the ussr emerged as the new contender. But Atlantic 
liberalization along Lockean lines, and Franco-German reconciliation, 
required different, often incompatible solutions. Continental Western 
Europe had a long history of contender-state initiative and direction; a 
precipitate liberalization might have destabilized the ruling-class hold 
on society altogether. Given the depletion of British power in the Second 
World War, the United States therefore had to assume a leading role 
in trying to synthesize elements of state intervention with the need to 
integrate the continent into the wider West. Here, as in the Middle East 
and East Asia, there were intense rivalries at work dividing Washington 


6 Ronen Palan, The Offshore World: Sovereign Markets, Virtual Places, and Nomad 
Millionaires, Ithaca 2003, p. 15 and ch. 7. 
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and London. But to the extent that the Marshall Plan aimed at cracking 
open the closed reconstruction economies on the continent, remov- 
ing Communists from government and consolidating a liberal bloc 
around the English-speaking states, Britain was entirely in step with 
the United States. 


The positive thrust of the Marshall Plan, to kick-start the transformation 
towards Fordism, broke with traditional liberalism however. This was a 
qualitative change, which makes claims that the plan amounted to only 
a modest contribution to a basically European effort beside the point’ 
Paul Hoffman, the Marshall Plan administrator, rightly called it a con- 
test ‘between the American assembly line and the Communist party 
line’.® Hoffman’s concern was shared by the French investment banker 
and wartime Allied logistics manager Jean Monnet, who was convinced 
that only a profound transformation of European society along the lines 
of the American New Deal would provide an alternative to socialism. In 
1949-50, Monnet and his associates in the French state and state planning 
structures developed a strategy to lock West German industrial resurgence 
into a ‘European’ framework with real regulatory powers. An economy 
organized around the Franco-German axis might then consolidate the tem- 
porary advantages that planned modernization was yielding in France, or 
at least allow peaceful, negotiated redistribution—as the English-speaking 
heartland had made possible on the basis of liberalism and the rule of law. 
The Federal Republic, in turn, was willing to reciprocate French European 
initiatives as a way of regaining sovereignty and economic strength. 


The Coal and Steel Community, the first properly ‘European’ institution, 
created a structure of socialized labour outside the reach of national 
state control and parliamentary scrutiny, but otherwise very much in 
the contender-state tradition of a politically directed economy; includ- 
ing industry and trade-union representation along corporatist lines. The 
coal and steel industries of the six ecsc countries were to be subordi- 
nated to their steel-using sectors, although the automotive component 
of European Fordism was still in its infancy. After the outbreak of the 


7 This is the thesis of Alan Milward, The Reconstruction of Western Europe 1945-51, 
London 1984. 

8 Cited ın Anthony Carew, Labour under the Marshall Plan. The Politics of Productivity 
and the Marketing of Management Science, Manchester 1987, p. 8. See my The Making 
of an Atlantic Ruling Class, London 1984 (posted at www.theglobalsite.ac.uk) for 
biographies of Hoffman and Monnet. 
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Korean War, military production actually had to compensate for limited 
civilian home markets. Even so, the coordination of investment plans 
and (some) control of prices of the steel industry worked to create a 
level of policy-making at which a transnational class interest could take 
precedence over the democratic constraints faced by individual govern- 
ments.’ True, the High Authority, a federalist institution very much in 
the contender-state tradition, was eventually eclipsed by the European 
Court of Justice, because the Court pointed in the direction of a trans- 
national legal space in the Lockean sense—where the discipline of 
capital can be enforced by court actions initiated by plaintiffs suffering 
from market imperfections or infringements of anti-cartel law, rather 
than by a political institution. But this was not a foregone conclusion, 
and the existence of two parallel lines of development is the real constitu- 
tive feature of the subsequent integration process. 


Alternative logics of unity 


The emancipation of West Germany from its condition as an occupied 
country runs through the integration process all along. The proposal, 
re-writing and eventual collapse of the European Defence Community 
between 1950 and 54 is usually presented in accounts of European inte- 
gration as a failure. But it was only a defeat of what otherwise (through 
the parallel Political Community) would have become a solid federalist 
set-up in the contender-state tradition. Instead the German rearmament 
issue which France had tried to contain via Epc became a landmark epi- 
sode in the restoration of the Federal Republic’s sovereignty. This in turn 
was to be a crucial component of the further integration process if it 
were to avoid ending up creating a truly supranational quasi-state con- 
trolling its socio-economic foundations, which would compromise and 
politicize the transnational expansion of capital. France at this point was 
in full retreat from imperial positions, from the dramatic defeat at the 
hands of the Vietnamese at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 to the Suez debacle 


9 Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe: Political, Social and Economic Forces, 1950— 
1957, Stanford 1968 (second edition), p. 194. With the coal industry rapidly losmg 
ground to oil, the ucsc basically worked as a structure facilitating its demise in a 
more or less equitable way. It also made it easier for governments to ‘sell’ the clo- 
sure of mines by invoking a higher authority. Alan Milward, The European Rescue of 
the Nation-State, London 2000 (second edition), p. 63. 

* Albert Statz, ‘Zur Geschichte der westeuropaischen Integration bis zur Grundung 
der ewe’, in Frank Deppe, ed., Europdische Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft: Zur politischen 
Okonomie der westeuropaischen Integration, Reinbek 1975, p. 144. 
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that only exacerbated its failure to subdue the nationalist uprising in 
Algeria. ‘Europe’ more than ever became the lifebuoy for France’s role 
in the world. But the strategy of trying to lock West German resurgence 
into a European embrace, allowing France to capitalize on its current 
strengths and control the inevitable redistribution, was by now faltering 
in the face of a West German (and Dutch) interest in a common market. 
Again the two strategies may be understood in terms of, respectively, the 
creation of a European supranational structure in the contender-state 
tradition; and the shaping of a civil-legal European space in which trans- 
national capital could be liberalized along ‘Lockean’ lines, with the state 
subordinated to capital. 


Paradoxically, it was only after France had gone through its painful adjust- 
ment to the Common Market in this second meaning (and reorganized 
its colonial possessions in a neo-colonial framework) that ‘Europe’ 
was set on a liberal course, albeit gradually so. Most liberal parties still 
thought that the Common Market, too, was a top-down federal insti- 
tution, and voted against ratification in their national parliaments. Yet 
in the envisaged transnational constellation, the national state retains 
its prerogatives within the larger structure, but is subject to common 
rules. The role of de Gaulle’s seizure of power- in 1958 must be seen in 
terms of the impossibility of realizing this transformation by democratic 
means in France; the French Communist Party, although in continuous 
decline since the war, still had the single largest parliamentary fraction. 
Nevertheless, de Gaulle shared with the Communists the commitment 
to French sovereignty; federal supranationalism in his view had worked 
to force Europe into a Cold War line-up tailored to us global designs. In 
the process, the governments of the Fourth Republic had signed away 
vital French interests, allowing West Germany to recover in an Atlantic 
context under the guise of European unity." As soon as he had settled in 
the presidential palace, therefore, de Gaulle reopened the debate on the 
nature of the European integration process. Not, as so often maintained, 
to attack it, but rather to recast it as a liberal, intergovernmental struc- 
ture in the spirit of Lockean transnationalism—but a European one. 


The gradual movement away from patterns of integration more in keep- 
ing with the traditions of a directive state had meanwhile engendered 
a ‘European’ interest that was no doubt oriented to liberalization and 





= Charles de Gaulle, Mémoires d'espoir, Paris 1970, vol. 1, Le Renouveau 1958-1962, 
pp. 178-9, 182. 
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in many respects shared the broader Atlantic perspective in terms of a 
commitment to fostering capitalist modernization on a world scale. But 
the fact that all along, progress in this direction was made by creating 
structures akin to the contender-state experience—the High Authority of 
the Ecsc, but also the Common Agricultural Policy and the association 
policy towards former colonies, both outcomes of renewed French ini- 
tiatives under de Gaulle—shows that such an integration strategy is not 
something that can be applied tactically and removed again later. It works 
as a structure of socialization also in the sense of a norm-setting context, 
fostering a particular outlook among the social forces harnessed by it. 


Challenges of the seventies 


This was only reinforced by subsequent ‘European’ solutions to crisis 
situations such as May 68 and the ensuing rise of the Left. In southern 
Europe, the apparent radicalization of Social Democracy and the adop- 
tion of Eurocommunism by the largest Communist parties posed an 
acute challenge. Most pronounced in Italy and France, and in the under- 
ground party in Franco's Spain, Eurocommunism took the authoritarian 
Left several steps towards the centre ground of politics, and away from 
the Soviet experience. This removed the stigma of belonging to a differ- 
ent political culture, and made it more difficult to deny the legitimacy of 
these parties as competitors for power ina liberal context. For the capitalist 
class on the continent, the short-term response to the ascendancy of the 
Left was a transnationalization of production and capital flight; further 
liberalization, national and European, would have been the logical corol- 
lary. Politicians, however, were more concerned with creating European 
parliamentary structures that would shorten the lines of communication 
between West German, Dutch and British Social Democracy, and those 
southern European Socialists, notably the French, who appeared ready to 
conclude electoral pacts with the Communists. Therefore the federalist 
Tindemans Report of 1976 listed among its many recommendations a 
directly elected European Parliament. Certainly that institution was still 
without effective powers and faced no obvious sovereign authority, given 
the parallel reinforcement of the European Council of heads of state and 
government (answerable to national parliaments) and the downscaling 
of the European Commission to a quasi-secretariat. But it did generate 
European party formation whilst ensuring a majority for Christian and 
Social Democracy in the Parliament at Strasbourg, with Communists 
safely relegated to miinority status again. 
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Much in Tindemans’s proposals—such as his plans for a common 
European defence and foreign policy—remained a dead letter. Yet the 
federalist intervention they represented at this late stage once again put 
in place obstacles preventing an integrated Europe from converging 
with the Anglophone heartland as an ‘internal extraterritoriality’, a wider 
space from which democracy and class compromise are structurally 
excluded. The zu of today has no doubt developed towards a heartland- 
like liberal structure in key respects, notably through the enhanced role 
of the European Court of Justice. But the fact that it has done so by rely- 
ing all along on forms inherited from the contender-state experience 
means that it has reproduced a set of distinctively ‘European’ attitudes 
and interests—also in the geopolitical sphere, as in relations with the 
Soviet bloc and the Third World, and their successor formations today. 
Heavy-handed American attempts to impose ‘Western’ discipline only 
contributed to the quest for European independence in key sectors such 
as the aerospace industry.” 


The ambivalence between Lockean liberalism and the contender-state 
tradition has throughout been illustrated by British policy towards 
Europe. The ux, a founding ‘member of the original heartland, but geo- 
graphically and—increasingly—economically ‘European’, first remained 
outside and then negotiated structural competitive advantages relative to 
the Eu. The need to preserve the off-shore status of the City of London 
and maintain the prerogatives of the parliament in Westminster mutually 
determined each other here; a domestic mass base for the maintenance 
of transnational liberalism has been continually kept alive by populist 
scares about a supposed European ‘super-state’. But as the European 
integration process more and more abandons the federal impetus for a 
pervasive liberalization (having lost its Cold War rationale as well as the 
need for a complex give-and-take concerning German sovereignty), the 
prominence of the Ev issue in British politics is diminishing. 


On the continent, such a soft landing is impossible, but the estab- 
lished channels of electoral control have become unsuited to the task 
of getting this message across. European integration places key areas 





a2 When the United States prevented the sale of Airbus passenger planes to Libya in 
1982 by applying its export legislation to American-made components, this set in 
motion the process towards integral ‘Europeamization’ of the zu’s aerospace indus- 
try that is practically complete today Gert Meijer, Internationalisatie van de Europese 
vliegtuigindustrie, Amsterdam 1984, p. 88. 
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of policy-making at one remove from parliaments. The European 
Parliament has not compensated for that erosion of democracy. Still 
it also represents, along with certain corporatist European structures, 
an invasion of the transnational liberal space by the standards of the 
original heartland. This peculiar, and of course partial, removal of par- 
liamentary prerogative to ‘Europe’ fits into a broader trend of restricting 
electoral democracy. 


Democratic revolution 


The heartland/contender structure that underlies contemporary world 
politics and global political economy is one aspect of a broader demo- 
cratic revolution that has been the driving force of modern politics. With 
a focal point in northwest Europe, the democratic revolution took shape 
in emancipatory struggles against feudal-aristocratic rule, royal absolut- 
ism, and the hold of the Roman Catholic Church on spiritual and cultural 
life. Rather than isolating one element and speaking of ‘bourgeois revo- 
lution’, it is better to see the earliest phases of the democratic revolution, 
the Reformation and the Enlightenment, in terms of a reordering of the 
form of the state and its relationship with society that was democratic 
first, and only secondarily served the interests of the commercializing 
landlords, merchants and artisans of the towns. The bourgeoisie then 
formed as a class in the process of consolidating the new reality consti- 
tutionally, a process also demarcating it from the lower classes. Indeed 
in the English and the French revolutions, the bourgeoisie was never a 
cohesive class but an amalgam of diverse social forces loosely united by 
urban residence and commercial activity, and rallying behind individual- 
izing doctrines such as Protestantism and human-rights philosophies. 
Only in the restorations that followed these epoch-making events did a 
bourgeois class interest fully crystallize.» By the mid-nineteenth century, 
we see the bourgeoisie that Balzac depicts in his novels in place socially, 
as a recognizable human type; the Communist Manifesto could not have 
been written had this not been the case. 


It was the unevenly timed capture of state power in the democratic revo- 
lution, and the varying degrees to which the ascendant bourgeoisie was 
able to putits stamp on it, that shaped the distribution of geopolitical space 
along the lines of the heartland facing a succession of contender states. 





5 See Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, Out of Revolution: Autobiography of Western Man, 


Providence, RI 1993. 
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In the wars of religion on the continent and in the British Isles, different 
patterns of modern state/society organization and foreign involvement 
become apparent for the first time. In this sense the bourgeois phase of 
the democratic revolution can be argued to have created the heartland/ 
contender state structure by which, after the Glorious Revolution of 
1688, every democratic revolution since has been overdetermined. As 
a result, revolutions against the confiscation by contender states of the 
social sphere typical of the heartland have continued to occur, and whilst 
this perhaps upsets the schematic succession of bourgeois and socialist 
revolutions, it is not nearly so problematic if considered in the light of 
pervasive pressures for emancipation and equality on both sides of the 
heartland/contender state divide. 


There is no space here for a comprehensive analysis of the subsequent 
trajectory of the democratic revolution. All that need be said is that 
throughout, and including its Reformation and Enlightenment phases, 
it was cast as a project for universal emancipation and social equality. This 
was what brought the mass of the population into the streets in each rev- 
olution, which in turn allowed radicals (Thomas Miintzer, the Levellers, 
the Hébertists, etc.) to try and drive the insurrection forward in the name 
of equality. Indeed the socialist labour movement itself developed as the 
left wing of the democratic revolution once industrialization began to 
spread across Europe. Working-class parties first branched off from the 
liberals as a separate political tendency, and then embraced parliamen- 
tary democracy, the bourgeois system which had meanwhile been put in 
place to allow differences of interest to be articulated at one remove from 
society. Of course, this also worked to discipline socialist politicians. But 
those socialist currents that recognized the progressive-liberal middle 
classes as part of the same historical movement, and hence a potential 
ally, were able to make important strides forward. Whenever the Leftiden- 
tified moderate elements adjacent to it as the main enemy (as Lassalle 
did in Prussia-Germany, and as Communists did when they branded 
Social Democracy as an ally of fascism in the early 1930s, prior to the 
Seventh Congress of the Comintern), it signed its own death warrant.4 
In the end, a parliament with real powers can legislate for emancipation 
and social equality, too. 





“4 Lucien Goldmann, ‘Die Marxistische Erkenntnistheone und ihre Anwendung 
auf die Geschichte des Marxistischen Denkens’, in Kurt Lenk, ed., Ideologie: 
Ideologiekritik und Wissenschaftssoziologie, Neuwied and Berlin 1971. 
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Crisis of ungovernability 


This was precisely what brought about the ‘ungovernability crisis’ 
declared in the mid-seventies. The May 68 explosion, the anti-imperialist 
tide in the Third World spearheaded by the national liberation struggle 
in Vietnam, and Salvador Allende’s parliamentary strategy of nation- 
alization and radical democratization in Chile all testify to a powerful 
undercurrent of democratic aspirations, in which demands for politi- 
cal and cultural emancipation and material equality were equally 
prominent. The normalization of East-West relations (paradoxically 
coming right after the Soviet clampdown on the attempt to revitalize 
Czechoslovak Communism) at the same time worked to deflect local 
violence from igniting a major East-West confrontation. The new demo- 
cratic wave brought the goal of comprehensive emancipation and social 
equality several steps closer. This is not to say there were no serious con- 
tradictions in this movement. It is clear, for instance, that the drive for 
a New International Economic Order, which aimed to build a reformist 
coalition on the waves of Third World liberation struggles and détente, 
had effects that often went against democracy within the states support- 
ing it—not least because this too was a collective contender effort, with 
states seeking to confiscate their societies in the ‘Bonapartist’ mould. 
Yet there was a common element to all three axes (class relations in the 
West, emancipation of the Third World, détente) that contrasts starkly 
with the subsequent phase: they all involved an express challenge to the 
discipline of capital over society, nationally and internationally. As two 
Soviet authors wrote in 1982, 


the movement of social protest of the 1960s contributed to .. . the ideological 
thesis according to which true and consistent democracy in social-political 
life is possible only as the limitation or even negation of capitalism. On 
the contrary, a number of [neoliberals] in the middle 1970s formulated the 
opposite thesis: ‘true’, i.e., ‘rationally organized’ . . . capitalism, is ‘possible 
only as the restriction of democracy.5 


The nizo drive, half-heartedly supported by the Soviet bloc states, but 
objectively profiting from the balance of forces in the world arena cre- 
ated by détente, thus included proposals to establish a control regime 








5Y, A. Zamoshkin and A. Y. Melvil, ‘Between Neo-Liberalism and Neo-Conservatism’, 
in Edward D’Angelo et al, eds, Contemporary East European Marxism, Amsterdam 
1982, vol. 11, p. 225; I have adapted the terminology to the contemporary European 
understanding of ‘neoliberal’. 
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for transnational corporations under un auspices: democracy as a ‘limi- 
tation or even negation of capitalism’. Certainly this was why Social 
Democrats and Eurocommunists welcomed the Niro movement, 
and positively valued détente, which figures like Willy Brandt and Jan 
Tinbergen interpreted in terms of a long-term convergence of patterns 
of socio-economic development. The response to the movement for social 
and economic democracy then produced the ‘opposite thesis’, namely 
that ‘rationally organized’ capitalism is possible only as the restriction 
of democracy. It was this restricted democracy that initially enabled 
the neoliberal turn of the European integration process, which is now 
yielding the results we are seeing in France and—for the moment—less 
spectacularly in the other countries of continental Europe. The pathetic 
embrace of the Eu by the elites of the former Soviet bloc constitutes a 
separate chapter in this unfolding drama which must be left aside here, 
although the authoritarian drift of politics in countries like Poland may 
suggest some of the interrelations between neoliberal economic policy 
and a mood of desperation in society. 


An adversary culture? 


The contours of a structural response to May 68 were first drawn by 
Daniel Bell, red-baiting intellectual of the McCarthy era and author of 
the late 1950s ‘End of Ideology’ thesis. His 1969 article, ‘The Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism’ (later expanded to book length under the 
same title), remains a mandatory text for anyone who wants to under- 
stand the political rationale behind the restriction of democracy that was 
put in place later. Bell argued that the welfare state produces the forces 
that, if left unchecked, would undermine the capitalist order itself by dis- 
connecting individuals from the material and psychological limitations of 
their economic position. Just as the Fordist mass production/consump- 
tion economy increases ‘discretionary income’ (that part of income used 
to develop a consumption style of one’s own choice beyond the neces- 
sities of life), so, Bell claimed, ‘the expansion of higher education and 
the extension of a permissive social atmosphere has widened the scope 
of discretionary social behaviour.’ On this basis, youngsters of relatively 
modest background break free from the restrictions of class and begin to 
think that for them too, life might be a terrain of unlimited possibilities 
and participation. ‘As the traditional class structure dissolves, more and 
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more individuals want to be identified, not by their occupational base (in 
the Marxist sense), but by their cultural tastes and lifestyles.”® 


This, in Bell’s view, becomes a political problem because the young are 
drawn towards an ‘adversary culture’, the struggle of the free creative 
spirit against the conventions of society that is inherent in modernism. 
Everybody thus begins to think they are entitled to join the avant-garde 
of progress and clamour for radical change on the assumption that soci- 
ety has arrived in a sphere ‘beyond necessity’, ‘at the end of history, in 
the kingdom of perfect freedom.’ What therefore needed to be dealt with 
was the context in which this kind of mass-based ‘adversary culture’ 
takes shape. The solution that emerges from Bell’s analysis is to restore 
micro-economic rationality in each individual's life-cycle, eliminating 
the social dimension of Keynesian demand management, social service 
provision and redistribution. The removal of ‘free riders’ would leave 
only those who can afford to pay for the privilege to experiment and 
toy with radical change; others would be held back by the limits of their 
spending power. Roughly: do you want to demonstrate under a red ban- 
ner whilst studying at university?—well, make sure you take out a very 
large student loan. 


Bell’s lone voice could not, of course, have been of much avail amidst 
the democratic tide of the 1970s, had there not been other sources on 
which a ruling-class response could draw. Here we should be reminded 
of the disarray into which Western political structures were thrown as a 
result of the reversals of the late 1960s and early 70s, both nationally and 
internationally. The Nixon Administration was an expression of the cri- 
sis and exacerbated it with its haphazard responses. Pursuing the kinds 
of violent solutions that had already led the United States on its Asian 
rampage in the second half of the 1960s, it suddenly swung towards 
détente with the supposed instigators of Third World revolt and the rise 
of the Left, Moscow and Beijing—in the hope of playing them off against 
each other and disentangling itself from the Vietnam quagmire; but also 
achieving real steps forward in strategic nuclear arms control. Allende 
was overthrown in 1973 with us support, but Nixon and Kissinger did 
not mind making up to ruling Communists. It was this contradiction 
in American imperialism that was one of the main drivers behind the 


* Daruel Bell, ‘The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism’, in Daniel Bell and Irving 
Kristol, eds, Capitalism Today, New York 1971, pp. 31-2. 
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formation of the Trilateral Commission and the reorientation of Western 
foreign policy under Jimmy Carter towards a comprehensive ‘human 
rights’ strategy, effectively delegitimating the strong state irrespective of 
its political orientation. 


The Trilateral Commission’s ‘Crisis of Democracy’ report of 1975 was a 
landmark in identifying the underlying problems facing the ruling order 
in this period. Its authors, Michel Crozier, Samuel Huntington and Joji 
Watanuki, took up Daniel Bell’s argument that relative affluence has cre- 
ated a problematic ‘syndrome of values’. While expressing concern at 
the ‘stratum of value-oriented intellectuals’ who were critical of existing 
authority (‘adversary intellectuals’), they remarked on a more hopeful 
note the parallel growth of a stratum of ‘technocratic and policy-oriented 
intellectuals’. Yet their conclusion was that ‘in recent years, the opera- 
tions of the democratic process do indeed appear to have generated a 
breakdown of traditional means of social control, a de-legitrmation of 
political and other forms of authority, and an overload of demands on 
government, exceeding its capacity to respond’.” 


Towards neoliberal synthesis 


The report highlighted the difference in this respect between the English- 
speaking West, where industrialization and democratization developed 
in tandem, and Germany, Italy, Japan and other countries (i.e. contender 
states), where democratization had historically lagged behind industri- 
alization. This had created specific imbalances, exposing the political 
order in these societies to critiques of ‘bourgeois democracy’ from vari- 
ous angles. In other words, the dangers to the established order were 
most acute outside the Lockean heartland. The solutions, it could be 
inferred, had to come from this West. In his contribution to the report, 
Huntington identified the equation of democracy with social equality 
as one of the main problems of the accepted concept of democracy. 
Central to the report’s recommendations was therefore the idea that 
issues of social structure and income distribution, and by implication 
the economic system, should be bracketed off from what was open to 


7 Michel Crozier, Samuel Huntington and Joji Watanuki, The Crisis of Democracy: 
Report on the Governability of Democracies to the Trilateral Commission, New York 
1975, pp. 8-9. 

* Huntington condemns John Rawls’s Theory of Justice for propagating this :dentity 
between democracy and equality. 
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change through the electoral process. Although the conclusions of the 
report and its discussion in the Trilateral Commission were on occa- 
sion contradictory, perhaps reflecting the confusion of the period, we 
can now see that this was its long-term contribution. 


Bell’s argument was that a continuing democratization opens the way 
to socialism; therefore the proportionality between individual economic 
resources and political aspirations must be brought back one way or 
another. The ‘Crisis of Democracy’ report recommended reducing the 
‘load’ of democratic demands by removing the economy from the range 
of issues with which the government and the parliament to which it is 
answerable are entitled to deal. The strand of thought that brought these 
two lines of argument together was the neoliberalism of Hayek and 
Friedman, who in 1947 formed the Mont Pélerin Society to combat what 
Hayek famously identified as ‘The Road to Serfdom’ inherent in letting 
the state play a role in the economy, and to promote Lockean arrange- 
ments instead. Hibernating in the economics departments of the West's 
elite universities such as Chicago and 1sz, the Mont Pèlerin network 
survived three decades of marginalization from public life, even ridicule 
on the part of the Keynesian mainstream. But it emerged triumphant in 
the crisis of Keynesianism and Fordism in the early seventies. 


The neutralization of social democracy (and concomitant restriction 
of political democracy) is a vital component of the establishment of a 
neoliberal ‘Open Society’. Fukuyama’s ‘End of History’ thesis, that lib- 
eral capitalism and parliamentary democracy together triumphed over 
the ‘totalitarianisms’ of the contender-state variety, obscures the fact 
that democracy had to have its wings clipped before capital could re- 
impose neoliberal discipline." The fact that the latter was first applied 
to Chile under Pinochet amidst mass torture and repression was not 
just an embarrassing preface to its implementation under Reagan and 
Thatcher. Neoliberalism presupposes that the old society is demolished 
completely. It is not a return to a prior liberalism, but a radical utopia that 
may require the violent removal of whomever and whatever is in the way 





9 Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man, Harmondsworth 1992; 
a more accurate assessment of the nature of the democratic triumph of the West 
can be found in William Robinson, Promoting Polyarchy, Cambridge 1996, and 
Christoph Giérg and Joachim Hirsch, ‘Is International Democracy Possible”, 
Review of International Political Economy, vol. 5, no. 4 (998), who all emphasize the 
parallel erosion of democracy. 
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of its makeover. The new constitution drawn up by the Chilean junta was 
named the ‘Constitution of Liberty’ in honour of one of Hayek’s books. 
Margaret Thatcher actually had to defend herself against criticism from 
the grey eminence of neoliberalism by pointing out, in correspondence 
with him, that parliamentary democracy imposes certain limits on what 
can be achieved. 


The neoliberal interpretation of democracy at issue here is predicated 
on the Lockean emancipation of ‘civil society’ against the state. The econ- 
omy, let alone social equality, is no longer on the democratic agenda. 
In the neoliberal perspective, the state, with its instruments of redis- 
tribution, planning and crisis management of the economy, must step 
back before the abstract individual. The key notion here is choice. As 
construed by thinkers like Gary Becker, and extended to all aspects of 
social life, rational choice theory readily identifies state regulation and 
redistributive policies as causes of economic malfunctioning. The need, 
emphasized by Bell, to restore micro-economic logic to each individual’s 
existence, can now be addressed in a way that accommodates the very 
aspirations that ran through the May 68 movement: autonomy, creativ- 
ity, self-realization. The ‘free rider problem’, Bell’s ‘discretionary social 
behaviour’ by people who have not actually paid for the things they enjoy, 
can be solved if only the structure of social solidarity on which the wel- 
fare state is based is removed. 


Bracketing the economy 


As an economic theory, neoliberalism enshrines capital as the sovereign 
force in organizing society. The sole agencies it recognizes explicitly are 
the property-owning individual, who is ‘free’ to engage in a competitive 
quest for improvement, and the market, which is the regulator of this 
quest. Capital, as the mobile wealth that has already been accumulated, 
and entrenched politically on the commanding heights of the globalizing 
economy, is obscured as a social force by the resurrection of an imag- 
ined universe of individuals, some of whom happen to own Microsoft, 





2 The full story of the Mont Pélerin saga has been written from an admiring per- 
spective by Richard Cockett, Thinking the Unthinkable. Think-Tanks and the Economic 
Counter-Revolution, 1931-1983, London 1995, and from a critical perspective by 
Bernard Walpen, Die offenen Feinde und ihre Gesellschaft: Eine hegemonietheoretische 
Studie zur Mont Pèlerin Society, Hamburg 2004 (which cites the correspondence 
between Thatcher and Hayek). 
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others only their own labour power, or not even that. Neoliberalism thus 
naturalizes capitalist relations by taking the economic definition of man/ 
woman as the starting point for an integral social science, whilst leaving 
‘outcomes’ entirely contingent. The structural problem of modernism 
identified by Bell, the ‘adversary culture’, is met by individualization and 
a restoration of micro-economic rationality. These combine to discipline 
the individual's choices and tailor them to his/her actual budget. If they 
do not, the citizen is taking risks that can become unmanageable. The 
process of neoliberal restructuring (‘reform’) thus turns the ‘free’ indi- 
vidual into a force contributing to the dynamic instability of a rapidly 
developing capitalism, because given ‘risk’, ‘choice’ has far-reaching con- 
sequences that may decide one’s life experience in its entirety.” 


Finally, the counterpart of the emasculated state, whose sovereignty 
recedes before the sovereignty of capital, is an emasculated society. The 
new concept of ‘civil society’ that has taken the place of the older uses of 
the term is conceptualized primarily as the opposite of the coercive state, 
thus adding to the de-legitimation of the contender tradition and, by 
implication, of all development not controlled by transnational capital. 
It also implies a changed concept of democracy as a competitive game 
within set limits. Just as economic competitors are not supposed to chal- 
lenge the nature of the market economy itself (which is why the state has 
to be separate from the economy and refrain from taking on any activity 
which private subjects can handle), the participants in the democratic 
competition must accept the given ‘level playing field’; that is, the exist- 
ing social-political order. Political competition can therefore not include 
those who want to change that order. As Fukuyama writes, ‘in most 
advanced democracies the big issues concerning the governance of the 
community have been settled’; likewise the ‘choice’ of economy. Hence 
inequality cannot become an election issue. 


This, then, is the implication of bracketing off the economy from the 
sphere of political choice, or to use Stephen Gill’s phrase, ‘constitution- 
alizing’ it into a foundational presupposition of society. ‘Responsible’ 


u Continual anticipation of a potentially wrong choice, or the possibility of miss- 
ing a chance, Alex Demirovic writes, overstrains individuals and undermines thei 
capacity to imagine or engage in collective action capable of changing ie conti. 
tions of life: see Walpen, Die offenen Feinde, p. 243. ` -A 
* Stephen Gill, ‘European Governance and New Consttutionali fFonomc: sand; T» i 
Monetary Union and Alternatives to Disciplinary Neohberalismw ura urape’,, se “4 
Political Economy, vol. 3, no. 1 (1998). ot ad waa we es ie 
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political elites must therefore agree not to contest the principles of social 
organization; the emotional energies of the electorate should ideally be 
reserved for issues of identity and morality. Of course, interest in elec- 
tions under these conditions can only decline. Why vote if the principles 
on which society is run are placed out of reach for the voter? True, some 
democratic fervour can still be mobilized to put in place this sanitized 
form of democracy, as in the case where ‘people power’ orchestrated 
by Western donors is instrumentalized to remove a contender-state 
class from office. But once the pop concerts and round-the-clock mass 
rallies televised across the world have helped to install the neoliberal 
alternative, the meaninglessness of choosing among candidates holding 
different babies but all committed to privatization soon imposes itself 
again. Indeed it tells us something critical about this sanitized democ- 
racy, or ‘polyarchy’, that figures like Brandt or Moro (let alone a socialist 
like Allende), who were willing to include in the democratic process 
those committed to changing society, had to be removed before political 
‘competition’ could be truly safe. 


The inherently revolutionary process of general emancipation on which 
democracy has been based since the Reformation and the Enlightenment 
(punctuated by actual revolutionary crises, and with social equality the 
longer-term objective) thus is ideally terminated. We are lifted into an 
ahistorical universe, where the only aspiration meaningfully enter- 
tained is that of individual improvement, placing each and every citizen 
in the position where he or she must ask, How will I achieve this? What 
are my chances? Religion certainly gravitates back to centre-stage as 
a consolation prize, with the promise of a decent after-life where the 
present is without perspective. But especially in the lay societies of the 
West, the grip of religion on the dispossessed is always precarious, and 
the French banlieues are only one example where a mixed population of 
diverse immigrant descent will not easily pass under the influence of 
a single faith. 


Premature confidence 


Today, it would seem as if property rights and capitalist discipline over- 
tule all else. As Blair put it in a speech to the New York Stock Exchange 
in late 1998, the string of financial crises rocking the world at that time 
did not mean that ‘market disciplines have failed, but that in a global 
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economy, the absence of such disciplines can have devastating effect. 
Countries must put in place the right policy framework.’ Neoliberal 
‘good governance’ in that sense is premised on the crystallization of sov- 
ereign capital on a global scale. Democracy is reduced to a vote on the 
personnel entrusted with making ends meet in the circumstances. 


Yet the notion of a universal homogenization suggested by the term 
‘globalization’ is wildly premature. The ability of different societies to 
submit to capitalist discipline varies, and the very pressure to do so tends 
paradoxically to reactivate the specific heritage of each separate society 
in new combinations, in a process that Robert Boyer calls ‘hybridiza- 
tion’.* As a result, cleavages of a ‘civilizational’ nature, religious and 
national-ethnic divisions, are intensified in ways that undermine the 
global sovereignty of capital.” 


The rejection of the European Constitution in France and the Netherlands 
in May and June 2005 may be read as an unexpected surge of interest in 
elections, even the almost futile ‘European’ ones, by electorates reclaim- 
ing the right to speak out about where society is going. True, they cannot 
simply be interpreted as expressing only authentic aspirations for social 
equality and emancipation. In the Netherlands there was a substantial 
role in the ‘No’ for populist anti-immigrant sentiment, and the issue of 
Turkish zu membership was a major concern. There is also general dis- 
satisfaction with £u expansion into Eastern Europe, and unease about 
the expected influx of migrant workers accepting substandard wages 
and working conditions. In France too, the ‘Polish plumber’ played a 
role in mobilizing the ‘No’ vote, and it must be feared that the riots in 
the banlieues will reinforce the xenophobic reflexes of large sections of 
the population, at least in the short run. But it also became clear after the 
referendum that there existed a continuity between the ‘No’ of 2005 and 
the results of the first French elections in 1848: the regions where the 
left candidates, Raspail and Ledru-Rollin, won in 1848, were 157 years 
later those where a majority voted ‘No’, while the regions that voted ‘Yes’ 


* Quoted ın Paul Langley, World Financial Orders: An Historical International Political 
Economy, London 2002, p. 132. 

*4 Robert Boyer, ‘De la première à la seconde pax americana’ in Robert Boyer and 
Pierre-Francois Souyri, eds, Mondialisation et régulations: Europe et Japon face à la 
singularité américaine, Paris 2001, p. 43. 

a Amy Chua, World on Fire: How Exporting Free-Market Democracy Breeds Ethnic 
Hatred and Global Instability, London 2003. 
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were those won by Cavaignac, the candidate of the Right. In other words, 
the division in France has very deep historical roots.*6 


Dissatisfaction with the effects of the introduction of the Euro as a com- 
mon currency, especially the price rises it entailed, and—implicitly—the 
deflationary rules under which the European Central Bank operates, 
were a common denominator of the ‘No’. The French ratification of 
the Maastricht Treaty establishing Economic and Monetary Union was 
already a narrow escape for the political establishment, and Denmark 
even had to vote again for the ‘right result’. emu however, with its pro- 
visions for combating inflation and controlling deficits, has imposed 
a permanent structural adjustment on member states, prejudicing 
the interests of economies organized around industrial capital and 
employment. In a sense, Emu followed the historic pattern of France 
trying to lock in Germany before it became too strong to be control- 
led: by Europeanizing monetary policy, the French sought to obtain a 
degree of control over the strong currency countries, Germany and the 
Netherlands. But since the Ecs is ‘independent’—that is, free from polit- 
ical or parliamentary control—its mandate, the stability pact, lays down 
the neoliberal line for all ‘constitutionally’. 


European Round Table 


The Maastricht Treaty was thus a major step towards organizing the EU 
along the lines of the Lockean heartland. A free space for capital, with 
separate state jurisdictions keeping political sovereignty and democ- 
racy away from the larger structure, leaves only a thin line between 
European and full-fledged neoliberalism, Anglo-Saxon style. The result 
has been called ‘compensatory neoliberalism’ or ‘embedded neoliberal- 
ism’, to denote the remaining elements of class compromise and social 
protection—but these are left for the member states to maintain after 
the deflationary conditions of emu have been met.” These conditions 
are being imposed in pursuit of the ambition of European capital to use 
the collapse of the Soviet bloc and socialism to accelerate a neoliberal, 


6 See Le Monde, 1 October 2005, discussing a study of the Fondation Jean-Jaurès 
(close to the French Socialist party). 

7 J, Magnus Ryner, ‘Maastricht Convergence in the Social and Christian Democratic 
Heartland’, International Journal of Political Economy, vol. 28, no. 2 (1998); and 
Bastiaan van Apeldoorn, Transnational Capitalism and the Struggle over European 
Integration, London 2002, respectively. 
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Thatcher-like transformation across Europe, in the hope that the ‘mar- 
ket’ will help overcome the ensuing imbalances between the states and 
classes. Maastricht and smu descend in large measure from prior ini- 
tiatives by the powerful European Round Table of Industrialists (ERT), 
which sought to exploit Europe’s preferential access to Eastern Europe. 
The idea was to outsource production to the east and employ the ‘liber- 
ated’ workforces there in ways that subverted the structures of social 
protection still in place in the western half of the continent. In 1993, fol- 
lowing the demise of the ussr, the ExT advocated the creation of a group 
specifically dedicated to ‘competitiveness’ in a proposal to the president 
of the rv Commission, Jacques Delors. An advisory body including the 
ceros of Unilever, ans, Nokia and sp recommended in three reports the 
modernization of education to improve the European position in the 
emerging global information economy; the liberalization of the public 
sector; and the flexibilization of labour, not only for employment in ways 
favouring corporate competitiveness, but with permanent training and 
re-training to adapt to changing needs.* 


At the Luxembourg summit of late 1997, the work of the Advisory 
Group on Competitiveness was translated into an employment strategy 
that committed the Eu countries to fostering ‘employability’ of work- 
ers by establishing (re-)training programmes, creating more favourable 
circumstances for small start-up companies, flexibilizing labour and 
mobilizing more women into paid work, by removing restrictions on 
night-shift jobs and other measures, The principle of annual report- 
ing by governments was agreed, so that progress in each of these areas 
could be monitored and compliance ensured. Meanwhile, the reconsti- 
tuted Advisory Group began work on four more reports. One argued that 
social protection should be oriented to mobility of labour; the second 
recommended the creation of more competitive European capital mar- 
kets and the concomitant growth of a European pension market. The 
third again called for labour markets to be made more flexible, and the 
final report of 1999 brought the different recommendations together in 
an action plan that focused efforts in these areas on catching up with the 
United States, which had flourished as a dynamic and open economy in 
the 1990s, contributing to economic activity in the rest of the world. 


38 Henri Houben, ‘Het nieuwe hoofddoel van de Europese Unie: de Lissabon- 
strategie’, Marxistische Studies, 65, 2004, pp. 29-31. All further details of the Exr 
strategy leading up to Lisbon are taken from this source and from van Apeldoorn, 
Transnational Capitalism. 
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At this point we should remind ourselves that capital is never identical 
with a given territorial entity; it operates as a flow process that avoids 
territorial caging, even at the zu level. As Bastiaan van Apeldoorn has 
documented, sales of the top 19 European corporations outside Europe 
went up from 34 per cent of turnover in 1987 to 46.2 per cent in 2000; on 
the other hand, sales outside the home country but within the gu (which 
would suggest a specifically European profile) hardly increased at all.29 
It would seem, then, that the ru was by now as much a facilitating struc- 
ture for the global expansion of capital as the original English-speaking 
West, expressly abandoning the contender posture with its protectionist 
implications. Being ‘European’ rather implies preferential access to the 
EU policy-making level enjoyed by European big business, and the ability 
to sign in on major infrastructural and ‘political’ development projects 
like those in the aerospace sector (e.g. Airbus or the Galileo satellite 
positioning system). 


However, the economic portfolio of the Eu is not embedded in a com- 
mensurate political system that makes it possible to build transnational 
supporting coalitions around economic strategies and neutralize opposi- 
tion by real or symbolic concessions and side-payments across national 
boundaries. Although the European Parliamentis part of the formal polit- 
ical infrastructure, the suggestion of a European replica of the nationally 
developed separation of powers between executive, legislative and juridi- 
cal institutions is mistaken. If there exists an EU ‘Trias Politica’ in this 
sense, Otto Holman notes, it is composed of the Commission working 
closely with European business; the Court of Justice; and the Council of 
Ministers representing the member states (the European Council in the 
case of the heads of government). This effectively reduces parliamentary 
control to the input of each separate member of the Council (one out of 
twenty-five), but removes it from the Ev ‘Trias’ proper. 


Agenda at Lisbon 


Immediately after the Kosovo adventure, in which the us had forced the 
hand of the Ev states in laying down the rules of engagement in the 
new Eastern Europe, the European Council met in Lisbon to discuss a 





29 Van Apeldoorn, Transnational Capitalism, pp. 140, 174. 

3° Otto Holman, ‘Asymmetrical Regulation and Multidimensional Governance in 
the European Union’, Review of International Political Economy, vol. 11, no. 4 (2004), 
P. 719- 
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comprehensive strategy. building on the recommendations of the ERT 
Advisory Group on Competitiveness in the previous years. But the 
Lisbon agreement of 2000 also struck a new note of rivalry. On the one 
hand, it sought to accelerate the introduction of neoliberal privatization 
and flexibilization. On the other, there was an unmistakeable element of 
challenge to the United States, in setting the target of a more competi- 
tive economy capable of overtaking the us by 2o10. 


The Lisbon agreement prescribes that the labour participation rate be 
raised from the current 61 per cent of the active population to 70 per cent 
in 2010. At the European summit in Barcelona in 2002, it was further- 
more decided to raise the effective retirement age by five years. Think of 
the extent to which this affects people’s lives—in the complete absence 
of any consultation. The European Commission in its preparatory docu- 
ment for the Lisbon meeting also recommended that when employment 
opportunities increased, jobs should be filled quickly on favourable mar- 
ket conditions and in ways that ensure non-inflationary growth (read, 
without wage rises). Flexible working hours, more opportunities for 
part-time work and a review of legislation that protects employment too 
stringently and imposes excessive redundancy compensation are thus 
in order. The third pillar of the Lisbon project is the completion of the 
internal market. This was to be pursued by the removal of remaining 
obstacles to a single market through liberalization of such sectors as gas, 
electricity, postal services and transport. 


By now, however, it was becoming obvious that the Lisbon agenda, build- 
ing on a decade of preparation by the ert, had to be made palatable to the 
populations of Europe. After all, it was at this level that these far-reaching 
changes were being agreed. It was not, as in the case of Pinochet’s Chile, 
Thatcher's Britain or Reagan’s United States, a transformation to be 
achieved within the confines of a national state. In Europe, the search has 
been for a politics to legitimate the economic strategy developed at the 
EU level. But in spite of the corporatist and federal arrangements carried 
over from the contender-state experiences of the largest member states 
on the continent, the actual political structures—that is, the structures 
in which economic interests are metamorphosed into rival interpreta- 
tions of a general interest—are weakly developed. There is a European 
Parliament, and there are various channels of interest articulation at the 
level of the xv, all institutions one will not find at the Atlantic level, or 
in NAFTA or ASEAN. Hence political mobilization and class struggle or 
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compromise could always develop at the £u level, however unlikely this 
may now seem. But compared to the clear separation between national 
politics and transnational economy in the original heartland, which 
reserves the transnational space for capital whilst containing democratic 
aspirations within each separate state, a ‘European politics’ is best char- 
acterized as a contradiction that could go either way—that is, it could 
re-nationalize politics entirely, leaving only a regulatory infrastructure in 
place at the Ev level (with the rcs comparable in function to the Bretton 
Woods institutions), or else press forward to develop a full-fledged poli- 
tics at the Eu level. The ‘only’ problem here is that the populations of 
Europe have been doubly disenfranchised, both by the general restriction 
of democracy in the neoliberal reform drive, and by the specific displace- 
ment of key prerogatives of national parliaments to European structures 
in the economic domain. 


Stakes of the Constitution 


When it was therefore decided to lay down the neoliberal programme 
culminating in the Lisbon agenda ‘constitutionally through an actual 
European Constitution, and so obtain a popular mandate to ensure that 
this agenda would be internalized by the citizenry, this could only bring 
out the deep divide that had grown up between the dominant capitalist 
interest working directly with the Commission through the ERT, and the 
mass of the population left to deal with the consequences of disman- 
tling the post-war class compromise, and effectively excluded from the 
European political process, where business interests hold sway. Hence 
the zu was always more neoliberal than national governments could 
afford. In spite of the across-the-board consensus among the political 
classes, left and right, that the neoliberal package is essential and inevita- 
ble, governments in practice had difficulty getting the agreed measures 
adopted at the pace required. Already in 2002, the European employers’ 
organization UNICE complained that concrete measures were required 
to prevent the Lisbon agenda being derailed. Yet in more and more coun- 
tries, notably in Italy, France and Belgium, powerful protest movements 
against liberalization emerged in the first decade of the new millennium. 
Chancellor Schroeder, indeed, took the unusual step of resigning from 
the post of chairman of the German spp, which he had taken over from 
Oskar Lafontaine, in order not to lose any more time trying to convince 
his party of the necessity of cutbacks, liberalization and privatization. 
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The European Constitution was thus to have been the clinching mech- 
anism for locking in neoliberalism as an inseparable component of 
the political structures operating at the zu level, and committing each 
member state to execute the underlying programme on account of a 
democratic vote. Of course, not every government risked asking its vot- 
ers what they thought of the matter, and the French and Dutch referenda 
demonstrated why. 


The rejection of the Constitution has not, of course, shelved the neo- 
liberal programme. De Villepin, promising to ‘listen’ upon taking over 
as prime minister, has proceeded with privatizations without missing 
a beat. This is what stoked the fires of the banlieues. Indeed as long as 
European social development remains mortgaged by the su commitment 
to an ill-fitting neoliberalism, the anomalies generated by the ‘reform’ 
drive, with their train of incomprehensions and exaggerations, disputes 
and malfunctions, will persist. The characteristics of the European 
continental economies that derived their cohesion and capacity for long- 
term public investment from a directive state are not just relics of the 
past, doomed to be swept away by progress. New financial practices 
may spread quickly, but as Robert Boyer has argued, work and employ- 
ment practices change only slowly, dependent as they are on workers’ 
competences and apprenticeship, which are acquired on quite different 
time-scales. And whilst Europe (or Japan and South Korea) may be ill 
equipped to join the financialization of the world economy on terms 
favourable to them, in the longer run the heritage of state enterprise 
and monitoring, class compromise and/or corporate paternalism could 
prove a better environment for the inevitable return to prominence of 
new forms of production. The basic problem with the zv’s Lisbon strat- 
egy is that it takes a destructive approach to Europe’s existing strengths 
and places all its hopes on attempting to compete with the us by adopt- 
ing the American model wholesale. The large industrial economies of 
continental Western Europe have all been plunged into a structural cri- 
sis as a result, with France at the centre of events today. 


» Boyer in Boyer and Souyri, Mondialisation et régulations, pp. 35, 42; see also 
Emmanuel Todd, Après Fempire: Essai sur la décomposition du système américain, 
Paris 2004, pp. 248, 250. 
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SABRY HAFEZ 


AN ARABIAN MASTER 


HE PREMATURE DEATH of Abd al-Rahman Munif on 24 

January 2004 brought to an end the career of not only a major 

Arab novelist but also one of the most remarkable figures of 

contemporary world literature. It is difficult to think of another 
writer, in any language, whose life experience and literary enterprise 
has the same kind of dramatic range—or whose writing remains under 
posthumous ban in his homeland. Among Middle Eastern societies, the 
Saudi kingdom has notoriously been in the rearguard of any kind of 
modern culture. Yet this is the society that was to produce, however indi- 
rectly and involuntarily, one of the most advanced and incendiary writers 
of the Arab world, politically active as militant or technician across five 
countries, author of fifteen novels—including the most monumental of 
all modern narratives in Arabic—and another nine books of non-fiction. 
It will take some time for the scale and detail of this achievement to be 
fully registered. But an interim account is overdue. 


Munif’s father was a Saudi caravan trader from Najd who travelled 
widely in the Middle East,.establishing homes in Syria and Jordan as 
well as Arabia; his mother was an Iraqi from Baghdad. He was born in 
Amman in 1933, the youngest son in the family, a few months after the 
first concession to the Americans to explore for oil was signed by Ibn 
Saud in Riyadh, an everit to which he linked his own fate. For the arrival 
of the Americans heralded the beginning of the end of a world in which 
merchants like his father could: roam freely in the Arab lands, unhin- 
dered by borders or politics, Soon after Munif’s birth, his father died. 
The family remained in Jordan, where he was brought up largely by his 
Iraqi grandmother, while his elder brothers took up their father’s trade, 
and provided for the household. Munif has left us a vivid description of 
his childhood in Amman, where he went first to a kuttab for traditional 
learning of the Quran, before being admitted to an elementary school 
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next to the headquarters of Glubb Pasha, the British commander who 
largely ran the Transjordanian state for the Hashemite dynasty under 
the Mandate. Political events pressed on the boy from the start. Among 
his first memories were the mysterious death of Ghazi, king of Iraq, in 
1939, and the pro-Axis—because anti-British—sympathies of most ordi- 
nary people in Amman during the Second World War. In his early teens, 
he witnessed close-up the disastrous Arab-Israeli war of 1948, and the 
catastrophe that befell the Palestinians at the hands of Zionist forces 
with the complicity of the—now formally independent—Jordanian mon- 
archy; events that made a profound impression on him. In the summer, 
he would spend his holidays with the Saudi side of the family in Najd. 


In 1952 he obtained his baccalaureate and went to Baghdad to study 
law. At Baghdad University he found an intense political ferment. The 
campus teemed with political groups covering the whole spectrum 
from communists to the pro-British conservatives, with many shades 
in between, and Munif became an early member of the Ba’th Party, 
establishing himself as one of its most cultured and trusted cadres.” His 
Saudi nationality made him a prized figure in a movement of pan-Arab 
ambitions, providing him from the start with an advantageous position 
in its germinating organization. In 1955 Nuri al-Said’s regime signed 
the Baghdad Pact with Britain, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, unleashing a 
wave of protests in the region, and Munif was banished from Iraq for his 
political activities before completing his university education. Moving 
to Egypt, he arrived in Cairo in time to witness Nasser’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and live through the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of 
1956. A year later he obtained his degree in law, and in 1958 won a Ba’th 
Party scholarship to Yugoslavia, where he studied the economics of oil 
at Belgrade University, completing a doctorate in 1961. Arab nationalist 
fervour was at its peak and the nationalization of the oil industry in Iraq 


: He describes these years m Sirat Madinah, Beirut 1994, his partly fictionahzed 
memoir of Amman, of which an English translation was published as Story of a 
City: A Childhood in Amman, London 1996. A fuller account can be found in a 
book-length mterview in which Munif also provides details on his controversial and 
thorny relationship with the Iraqi Ba’th Party: Maher Jarrar, Abd al-Rahman Munif 
wa-l-‘Trag [Abd al-Rahman Munif and Iraq], Beirut 2004. 

a Munif’s intellectual and political orientations were closer to those of the 
Communist Party at the time, but he vehemently opposed their acceptance of 
Israel, and slavish adherence to Moscow’s line. His strong nationalist sentiments 
and views on Palestine led him to reject the cp and instead join the Ba’th, in which 
he was a critical and radicalizing influence. 
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was high on the agenda of the Ba’th. The party was preparing cadres 
who could run the industry in years to come, and Munif clearly saw his 
future in this field. 


Upon his return to the Arab world, Munif worked for the Ba’th Party 
head office in Beirut for a year or so. When, in the spring of 1963, the 
Ba’th came to power almost simultaneously in Iraq and Syria, he was 
critical of the brutality of the Ba’th coup and its aftermath in the former. 
This led Salih al-Sa’di’s government to deny him entry to Iraq when he 
needed it most, having recently been stripped of his Saudi nationality as 
a threat to the kingdom In the autumn, when a counter-coup ousted 
the Ba’th regime in Iraq, he went to Syria, where the party held on to 
power, and worked in the Oil Ministry for a decade (1964-73). But it 
seems that his years in Yugoslavia had radicalized Munif, endowing him 
with too much sceptical humanism and questioning intellectualism to 
be a good party member. Gradually becoming a discordant voice in its 
ranks, he resigned from the Ba’th in 1965. But he remained commit- 
ted to a revolutionary transformation of the Arab world. In the years 
after the searing Arab defeat in the Six Day War and the crushing of 
Palestinian resistance by the Jordanian monarchy in 1970, he wrote 
his first book, a well-documented study of the future of the oil industry. 
Published in Beirut in 1972, it laid out many of the basic policies later 
pursued by the Iraqi Ba’th.‘ 


Literary debut 


In the following year Munif published his first novel, Trees and the 
Assassination of Marzug5 Coming to fiction late, when he was almost 
forty, he could draw on first-hand knowledge of political life in sev- 
eral Arab countries, and an intimate experience of certain kinds of 


3 Thereafter travelling on Algerian, Yemeni or Iraqi passports. 

4 The original title in Arabic: Mabda’ al-Musharakah wa-Ta’mim al-Bitrol al-Arabi 
[The Principle of Partnership and the Nationalization of Arab Oil], Beirut 1972 
The book seems to have been published either independently by the author or by 
the Party, for it has no recognizable publisher. Its first part surveys the history of 
American penetration of Arabia and the Gulf and the political context ın which 
the oil companies were forced—after much resistance—to accept the prinaple of 
partnership. The second part of the book is devoted to a study of the history of the 
Iraqi oil industry, and suggests how the latter stands to benefit from a much more 
radical approach, bordering on nationalization. 

5 He completed the novel in the spring of 1971, and it appeared in 1973. 
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revolutionary organization and their outcomes. By this time, the scene 
had darkened nearly everywhere. In Syria, the radical anti-imperialist 
wing of the Ba’th leadership had been ousted when Hafez al-Asad top- 
pled Salah Jedid, in an epilogue to the Jordanian Black September, and a 
more repressive regime installed. Nasser, after a vicious persecution of 
the Egyptian Left, had expired while publicly embracing King Hussein. 
Such was the immediate background to Munif’s earliest works of fic- 
tion, architecturally characterized by a striking dualism. Trees and the 
Assassination of Marzug opens with two strangers meeting on a train 
in an unnamed Arab country.® The first, Ilyas, is an ordinary man who 
has lost his orchard in a gamble and the woman he loved in childbirth, 
and with them all traditional bearings and peace of mind. Descending 
into the alienated world of hired labour, as a waiter, hotel worker, street 
vendor, he clings to the hope that a better life is still possible at the next 
station of his life, that a kinder woman and more beautiful trees can yet 
be found. His fall is representative of the destruction of a rural com- 
munity and its way of life that had become the experience of so many 
ordinary Arabs, but Munif does not exonerate him from responsibility 
for his plight, as the contradictions in Ilyas’s narrative multiply to reveal 
an ingrained mentality of defeat, which thrives on accepting fate and 
attributing blame for it to others. 


The fellow traveller to whom he tells his story is, by contrast, an intel- 
lectual, setting out to serve as interpreter to a French archaeological 
mission looking for clay tablets in the desert of a neighbouring country. 
Mansur too is a product of loss, formed by a catastrophe on a larger 
historical scale, the Palestinian nakbah of 1948. Conscripted to fight in 
one of the Arab armies against Israel, he saw at first hand the spirited 
enthusiasm of the young soldiers of the time, and cannot come to terms 
with the way in which the disaster has been absorbed by the surround- 
ing regimes. ‘I understand that we are defeated once, I understand that 
we are defeated a hundred times, but what I cannot understand is that 
we conceive our defeats as victory’. Like many Arab intellectuals Mansur 


6 With the notable exception of his last, Mumif’s novels rarely designate the country 
in which they are set, even where the reference is clear As he once put it ‘If, for 
example, we discuss the political prison in a confined territory such as Iraq or Saudi 
Arabia, it seems as if we are exonerating other places or as 1f political prisons do not 
exist in these places, especially when we know they exist from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf. Thus I consider the generalization of this subject ıs the ultmate specificity’. 
interview given to L'Orient Express in 1999 under the ttle ‘Crisis in the Arab World’, 
and translated ın Al Jadid, no. 45, 2004. 
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then goes on to spend several years studying in Europe, before return- 
ing to teach history at a university, which from the outset he wants to 
do with a difference—‘certainly not the history of the kings, hucksters 
or pimps who try to look like roosters, but of simple people who went 
unnoticed, whose names no one mentioned in a book, or bothered to 
inscribe on a piece of marble’. This approach to the past does not endear 
him to the'authorities, particularly when he draws the attention of stu- 
dents to the farcical way in which Faisal was crowned King of Iraq in 
1920. Mansur’s questioning of the legitimacy of the Arab regimes, his 
exposure of the rampant corruption and lies that dominate public life in 
the Arab world, and above all his reminders of the constant Arab failure 
to check the Zionist colonial project, make his brand of history lethal 
and inadmissible. He is interrogated and dismissed. After three years 
of unemployment, poverty, humiliation and excessive drinking, he 1s 
granted a passport to go into exile—a condition that would become one 
of Munif’s most frequently recurring themes.” 


The interaction between these two retrievals of the past, each narrative 
woven with stray reminiscences and repeated digressions, gives a sharp 
questioning edge to the novel as it probes the sensitive question of con- 
tinuous Arab defeat from the perspective of the insider. The university 
teacher is no more able to master his fate than the farmer. Typically, 
Mansur cannot reconcile private life and public roles; unable to take the 
Belgian girl he loved in Europe back with him, he also refuses to stay in 
Europe for her, and is then no more successful with an Arab woman at 
home. Personal and political failings reflect each other. The conclusion 
of the novel takes the form of a third-person report by a journalist. On 
learning that his principled friend Marzuq has been murdered by the 
regime at home, Mansur tries to shoot himself in the mirror, and ends up 
in a mental asylum. But what becomes of his contemporaries is worse. 





7 “To be an exile means that you are an accused person from the outset. Never mind 
the nature of the accusation‘or from where it emanates, the important thing 1s that 
you acquired an ambiguous status whose explication results ın more and varied 
accusations. You accept this ambiguous status and act accordingly as an ambas- 
sador for a cause and a people, even though no one has nominated or empowered 
you... You escaped prison and restrictions in your land, but you become an unin- 
vited guest in another land, and this makes you undesirable, an incessant question 
that begs an answer and a bargaining chip in a political and cultural game beyond 
your control’. Abd al-Rahman Munif, Al-Katib wa-1-Manfa: Humum wa-Afag al- 
Riwayah al-‘Arabiyyah [Writer and Exe: Issues and Perspectives on the Arabic 
Novel], Beirut 1992, pp. 85-7. 
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As he tells an old comrade who has become one of the beneficiaries of 
the new regime: ‘I trust that previous generations were better than ours, 
for as soon as our generation took the stage, it descended into corruption, 
chicanery, nepotism and kleptocracy. It is the ugliest of generations, but 
it does not recognize this’. Trees and the Assassination of Marzug can be 
read as a lesson in the alternative history for which Mansur suffers exile, 
its narrative discourse undermining every official version of the past and 
present of the Arab world since the time of the Mandates. 


Prison fiction 


The positive reception of the novel encouraged Munif to leave his dreary 
job in the Oil Ministry in Damascus and move to Beirut, working as 
a journalist. He arrived with an unpublished second novel, Shargq œl- 
Mutawassit (East of the Mediterranean), which Munif held back from 
publishing for three years. Its subject was political torture and impris- 
onment, a theme that would become one of the most prevalent in 
modern Arabic literature, and had already produced a certain body of 
fiction.’ Munif’s novel, however, was of exceptional power and ambi- 
tion, aspiring to write the ultimate political prison in all its variations, 
for it takes us to seven political prisons and lives with its hero in them 
for five years, during which there is scarcely any kind of torture he does 
not suffer. An epigraph from Pablo Neruda speaks to the need never to 
forget such suffering. 


In a nameless Arab country, a corrupt tyranny arrests and imprisons all 
who would challenge it, and then tortures its prisoners to force them to 
betray their comrades and recant their beliefs by signing a document 
of complete submission to the authorities, with a putrid justification 
destroying their self-respect and freedom. The acceptance of such a doc- 
ument is represented in the novel as being synonymous with death, and 
its selection as the starting point of the narrative charges it with a deep 
sense of shame and remorse. The story recounts the life of Rajab Isma‘il, 


5 In Egypt, Yusuf Idris had published Al-‘Askari al-Aswad [The Black Policeman] in 
1960, and Sun’allah Ibrahim Tilka al-Ra’thah [The Smell of It] in 1966, in Morocco, 
Abd al-Karim Ghallab had written Sab’at Abwab [Seven Gates] in 1965; ın Iraq, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Rubay’i’s Al-Washm [Tattoo] appeared in 1972. Later contributions 
to this genre include Naguib Mahfouz’s Al-Karnak [Karnak, 1974] and Surallah 
Ibrahim’s Najmat Aghustus [The Star of August, 1974] from Egypt, Turki al-Hamad’s 
Al-Karadib [Karadib, 1998] from Saudi Arabia; and ‘Aliyah Mamduh’s Al-Ghulamah 
[The Young Woman, 2000] from Iraq. 
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a man from a simple background whose family invest their dream of 
a better future in his education, sharpening his sense of duty to work 
for social change. While still a university student he joins a clandestine 
organization, and as soon as he graduates is arrested and sentenced to 
eleven years’ imprisonment. The novel consists of six chapters alternat- 
ing between two first-person narratives, one told by Rajab as he fights for 
his sanity and honour, the other by his sister Anisa, together with whom 
he had once hoped to write a novel. 


In prison Rajab, regularly visited and encouraged by his mother, stead- 
fastly endures every brutality without renouncing his beliefs or uttering 
a word that might help his jailers hunt down others. But after five years 
of resistance, his mother dies, a number of his trusted colleagues sign 
the shameful document, the woman he loves abandons him and he is 
afflicted by a rheumatic disorder that enervates his resolve. Anisa, taking 
over the right of visitation, weakens his will yet further as she reports the 
vivid life outside. To secure his release, he signs the disgraceful docu- 
ment, and leaves for treatment in Europe with an exit visa granted in 
exchange for collaboration with the authorities—a promise to inform on 
former comrades abroad. By the time he reaches France he is virtually 
a spent man. But a doctor who had fought in the Resistance helps him 
recover his health and sense of worth, telling him ‘you need to preserve 
your anger and fight back. If you succumb to grief and remorse, you'll be 
defeated as a man and finished as a cause’. 


To redeem himself, Rajab decides to write a novel that will reveal the 
true extent of the atrocities occurring east of the Mediterranean, and to 
travel to Geneva to submit detailed testimony to the Red Cross of the 
different types of torture suffered by political prisoners in his country. 
But when he learns Anisa’s husband Hamid has been arrested because 
of his own failure to file, reports on militants abroad, he sends his testi- 
mony to Geneva by post and goes home. The police are waiting for him. 
After taking Rajab back to prison, they release Hamid. Three weeks later, 
Rajab returns blinded and broken, and within a few days is dead. Barely 
a week passes before Hamid is arrested again, held responsible for leak- 
ing the circumstances of Rajab’s death to a newspaper abroad. In a final 
scene Anisa discovers her son ‘Adil collecting empty bottles and filling 
them with petrol in order to destroy the prison and release his father. 
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The optimistic note, passing responsibility for a continuation of the 
struggle to the next generation, is not carefully wrought into the nar- 
rative, coming as much of a surprise to the reader as to the mother. 
But the power of the novel lies in its bleakness, and the delicate balance 
it holds between the fate of the prisoners and the lot of those outside, 
rather than in this weak ray of light at the end—or even its suggestion 
that the writing of a fiction could be an effective weapon against political 
oppression, which in the world it depicts must seem like wishful think- 
ing. Like many novelists’ early works, East of the Mediterranean promises 
more than it delivers, but it has a freshness and ferocity that have made 
it the most enduring and popular of all Munif’s works. He was himself 
conscious of some of its limitations, writing in an introduction to its 
twelfth reprint that ‘I was aware of dealing with a taboo subject, political 
prison, and practised restraint and self-censorship throughout its com- 
position’. Written in a spare, staccato prose, the novel aims at a violent 
precision, whose only concession to formal experiment is its alternation 
of narrative voice. 


A year after moving to Beirut, Munif published a much slighter fiction, 
Qissat Hubb Majusiyyah (A Magian Love-Story), that is a clear anomaly in 
his ceuvre. Its theme is one of the perennial concerns of modern Arabic 
literature, the incurable fascination with the Occident, and the tale relies 
on a standard ploy of the genre, an Arab student in Europe—usually 
male, but recently also female—embroiled with one or more Europeans 
of the opposite sex. Munif’s student narrator has several such love 
affairs, of varying depth and length, but becomes obsessed with his one 
object of an unconsummated desire, a married woman whom he meets 
at a mountain resort. There the exchange of a few looks is enough to 
ensnare him and ignite an unappeasable passion. The novel is hopelessly 
romantic and works only as a metaphor for a deep fascination with, and 
the impossible acquisition of, the Occident. Its appearance was rapidly 
eclipsed by the publication of East of the Mediterranean, which Munif 
gave to the printers the following year, and whose public impact was 
deep and immediate. 


Forms and politics 
Munif’s emergence as a major Arab writer at the time of the October 


War of 1973 and the ensuing oil boom coincided with a shift of political 
and cultural power in the Arab world from its old centre to the emerging 
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peripheries.’ The stripping of his citizenship by the Saudi monarchy 
had, if anything, enhanced rather than reduced his cultural capital and 
sense of identity. Now paradoxically he was perceived as a Saudi, at the 
time when his country was at the peak of its power and prestige, for the 
chronic unpopularity of the House of Saud in the Middle East was tempo- 
rarily suspended in the wake of the oil embargo it imposed in 1973. The 
emergence of a talented and progressive writer from this famously back- 
ward part of the Arab world was treated with surprise and delight. A new 
literary atmosphere had been developing since 1967, liberating Arabic 
literature from traditional narrative bonds to enable a more modernist 
sensibility, in which a polyphony of contending voices tended to under- 
mine the authority of plot. The internal cohesion of the novel came to 
depend more on the internal memory of the text than any causal logic 
of progression from the past, and the individual hero gave way to the 
antihero, or to an elaborate network of relationships in which all charac- 
ters attain equal importance in their struggle to make sense of an absurd 
world, which features in this fiction as a kind of epistemological maze. 


Munif’s relationship to this wave of modernism, from which he bene- 
fited, was ambivalent. He was aware of its appeal and relevance to the 
time, and learnt from it, but never embraced it as wholeheartedly as 
many of his contemporaries. For them, the Arabic novel was called on to 
undergo a radical transformation into what Adorno once called a ‘nega- 
tive epic’. For, as Adorno put it, ‘if the novel wants to remain true to its 
realistic heritage and tell how things really are, it must abandon a real- 
ism that only aids the facade in its work of camouflage by reproducing 
it." This is not an adage Munif ever quite accepted. He experimented 


9 Another beneficiary of this shift was the Sudanese wniter ‘al-Tayyib Salih, whose 
Mawsim al-Hijrah ila al-Shamal [Season of Migration to the North, 1968] was 
greeted enthusiastically, as were Palestinian poets like Mahmud Darwish, who gave 
the gloomy post-1967 scene some hope. The same shift was also behind the instant 
success of Munif and the very positive, often exaggerated, reception of his work. 
Munif himself stressed the significance of the Six Day War for his own writing: 
‘The defeat of 1967 pushed me toward the novel not as a means of escape but of 
confrontation. It had an unforgettable effect: to see such a vast area as the Arab 
world—with all its enormous clamour and slogans—crumble and fall, not just in 
six days but a mere few hours’. Interview in Banipal, October 1998. 

© For a consideration of the ways in which the Arabic novel reacted to social and 
cultural changes with a series of new textual strategies of modernist inspiration, 
see Sabry Hafez, ‘The Transformation of Reality and the Arabic Novel’s Aesthetic 
Response’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1994, pp. 93-112. 

2 Theodor Adorno, Notes to Literature, vol. 1, New York 1991, p. 32. 
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freely with devices of plot and narrative figuration, where he could be 
very bold, and had nothing of verismo in him. But he still aimed at repre- 
sentations of reality that were readily intelligible to Arab reading publics, 
not least his Saudi compatriots, unfamiliar with more radical modernist 
conventions.” Was the wide popularity he thereby eventually gained as 
an author also a weakness? Naguib Mahfouz once said that when he was 
writing The Cairo Trilogy he knew that he was using an outmoded style, 
but felt the set of experiences he wanted to depict dictated it.” Intuitively, 
Munif—a generation younger, whose principal forms were far less 
traditional—probably felt something similar, controlling or adapting his 
impulses towards formal innovation to the historical purposes at hand. 


In 1975, after publishing East of the Mediterranean, Munif moved to Iraq 
to work in the Office of Economic Affairs of the Revolutionary Command 
Council (1975-81). These were years when the Ba’th regime, benefiting 
from a vast increase in oil revenues after 1973, was modernizing the 
country rapidly in a Progressive Front with the Communists. While there 
is some uncertainty about his role in Baghdad at this time, it is clear that 
he was trusted for his Ba’thist past. He was made a member of the pres- 
tigious Pan-Arab leadership of the international Ba’th confederation, 
put in charge of the influential monthly al-Naft wa-l-Tanmiyah (Oil and 
Development), which was lavishly financed by the government, and pub- 
lished a sequel to his earlier study of the oil industry, The Nationalization 
of Arab Oil. 


Knowing Munif well, as I did, it is hard to imagine this insightful intel- 
lectual and avid reader of literature as an insider to a Ba’thist regime in 
power. He appeared rather an eternal exile, whose independent mind, 
deep-rooted values, self-doubt and constant questioning would be anath- 
ema to party discipline. His reserved demeanour and fastidious manners 
in society were often mistaken for coldness and emotional incapacity. In 
fact, they were the products of years of clandestine political activity and 
a necessary defensive mechanism to protect himself and guard his time. 
If anything was deeply ingrained in him, it was an acute sense that he 


" The leading Syrian writer and critic, Sidqi Isma’il, criticized Munif for a ‘rudimen- 
tary realism’ and ‘documentary representation of the life and spirit of the masses 
through the mind of an intellectual’, clashing with what was essentially a ‘novel of 
ideas’, in his introducton to Trees and the Assassination of Marzug. 

B See Sabry Hafez, Najib Mahfuz: Atahaddath Ilaykum [Interviews with Naguib 
Mahfouz], Betrut 1973. 

4 Ta’mim al-Bitrul al-‘Arabi, Baghdad 1976. 
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had started his literary career late and had wasted valuable years, making 
him determined to safeguard the primacy of his writing. He once told 
me that literature was his passion all along and that he was regularly 
accused of distracting his comrades from their political tasks by incit- 
ing them to read too much of it. Yet there is no doubt that the long 
political experience and wide knowledge of the region he gained from 
years of clandestine party work gave his writing a pan-Arab relevance 
and maturity, along with a sense of detachment, that would help to make 
him so widely renowned. 


Huntings 


In Baghdad, Munif combined his official duties with a prolific output 
as a writer, producing three novels and co-authoring a fourth. The first 
of these, Hin Tarakna al-Jisr (When We Abandoned the Bridge, 1976), 
already showed his restlessness and capacity for formal reinvention. The 
novel consists in its entirety of a long monologue by a lonely hunter, 
Zaki Naddawi, whose only companion is his dog. Every day he goes 
out into the forest, where the only person with whom he exchanges a 
few sentences is another old hunter, before returning home with his 
game. The novel takes us through many of his hunts, which take place 
throughout the seasons, and in several different climates. But his inner 
thoughts always return to a bridge on which he once worked as a soldier. 
Constructed but never used, it was then abandoned—metaphor for the 
Arab armies that were built but retreated without honour in the struggle 
against Israel. Wherever the chase takes him, he remains haunted by 
the fact that men neither crossed the bridge nor destroyed it before they 
withdrew. Like all hunters he dreams of the ultimate game, the imagi- 
nary bird which he calls the ‘queen-duck’. On a moonlit night he finally 
sights his quarry, and brings it down. Wading into the water to retrieve 
it, he finds only the ugliest of owls—symbol, in Arabic culture, of doom 
and misfortune. The futile hunt of the individual ends by reproducing 
the collective defeat against which his whole memory is a protest. 


Coming close on the heels of this story, al-Nihayat (Endings, 1977) could 
appear in one way a companion piece, since it too tells the tale of a solitary 
hunter and his dog. But it is quite distinct as an enterprise, looking for- 
ward to aspects of the world portrayed in Mudun al-Milh (Cities of Salt). 


5 See Abd al-Rahman Munif, Zakirah li-1-Mustagbal [A Memory for the Future], 
Beirut 2001, p. 50. 
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For here the setting is the desert, and the conflict is not only between a 
traditional community, living precariously on the edge of hunger, and 
modern urban rapacity, but between nature itself and human misuses 
of it, of which the villagers themselves are not innocent. Structurally, 
Endings represents a much more radical break with standard narrative 
conventions than When We Abandoned the Bridge. The novel takes place 
at the time of a prolonged drought in the desert, which threatens the 
existence of a community that is depicted quite impersonally. Now com- 
pletely dependent on game for survival, its members need more than 
ever the ability of the outsider who is their best huntsman, the enigmatic 
‘Assaf, who has always tried to persuade them not to kill off surrounding 
species by over-hunting. Knowing the desert intimately, ‘Assaf exempli- 
fies a bedouin ethos marked by a deep respect for nature and a sense 
of the strict limits to be put on the use of its valuable resources. He is 
willing to put his unique skills at the service of the community, but not 
to uphold the privileges of a few at the expense of the many, since ‘hunt- 
ing is created for the poor who do not have their daily bread’. Yet when 
a group of crass sportsmen arrive from the city in cars for a shoot, he 
consents to guide them, and when a terrifying sandstorm engulfs the 
party, sacrifices his own life to save those of the sportsmen whom he 
disdained. With his death, the novel abruptly shifts register. At an all- 
night vigil, in which the whole village participates, fourteen disturbing 
fables are recounted by the mourners, each treating of birds or animals 
and all ending with their abrupt destruction or disappearance—some 
taken intertextually from the classical Arabic of Al-Jahiz."® The funeral 
of the hunter becomes an act of collective catharsis, releasing the villag- 
ers to work together on a dam to secure them against future droughts. 
In its sharp discontinuity of structure, mosaic use of short stories, and 
poetic impersonality of tone, Endings remains one of the most advanced 
fictions in contemporary Arab literature. 


Coup-struck Tehran, oneiric Baghdad 


Displaying once again his versatility, Munif followed this experimental 
work by writing a realist novel of political intrigue, Sibag al-Masafat al- 
Tawilah (Long Distance Race, 1979). Yet it too contains anticipations 
of Munif’s chef d'œuvre of the next decade, for if Endings presages the 


© Abu ‘Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr (c. 776-868), known as al-Jahiz, ‘the goggle-eyed’, 
was the greatest prose writer of classical Arabic, an author of encyclopaedic erudi- 
tion and acuity, who left behind some two hundred works. 
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traditional ways of the desert portrayed in Cities of Salt, the subject of 
Long Distance Race is the arrival of the American empire of oil that will 
obliterate them. The setting of this prelude to his great theme is Iran, 
not Arabia, and the race is between the British, the waning imperial 
power in the region, and their new rivals, the Americans. The narrative 
time is 1951-53, the years of the rise and fall of Mossadegh’s govern- 
ment, and the place—unmistakeable, if never stated as such in the 
novel—is Tehran. The novel opens with the nationalization of the oil 
industry and is narrated by Peter McDonald, an employee of the Iranian 
oil company. But this is merely his cover—in reality he is an agent of 
British intelligence, which selected and trained him in Ziirich, then sent 
him to Beirut before dispatching him to Tehran. In Beirut, he has picked 
his accomplices and pawns for his work in Iran: ‘Abbas, a feudal politi- 
cian and former minister, Shirin, his intelligent, beautiful and wanton 
wife, and Mirza, a military man with intelligence credentials and wide 
experience in subversive operations. Shirin becomes Peter's mistress, 
but is later quite willing to trade him in for his American counterpart 
when she senses that her lover is losing ground. But his most important 
ally is Ashraf Ayatullah, specimen of a new breed of Iranian youth, edu- 
cated in the West and convinced that their future lies with it, deaf to the 
‘language’ of the old man in power and his rhetoric of national independ- 
ence and social justice. The old man, presiding over a loose coalition of 
progressive forces, has no strong party behind him. But his enemies are 
highly organized: on the one hand the Shah with the Americans behind 
him, on the other the British smarting from the nationalization of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Prefaced by quotations from Churchill and T. E. Lawrence, the novel 
traces the competition between the declining colonial power and the 
ascending empire, played out under the watchful eye of an unnamed 
but ever-present Soviet menace to the north. Peter is full of contempt for 
the Americans, ‘pigs with golden collars around their necks, who never 
do the right thing at the right time’. The two predators share only their 
condescension towards the peoples of the Middle East in general, and 
Iranians in particular—the British viewing them as sullen ingrates, the 
Americans as primitives in need of civilizing by the United States. As 
they foment rival plots to topple a democratically elected government, we 
are shown the inner mechanisms of corruption and subversion that cul- 
minate in the violent ouster of Mossadegh, leaving the leader of the Free 
World, rather than the Mother of Parliaments, in charge. The novel ends 
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with the sunset of the former hegemon, as Shirin throws an extravagant 
party for the victors of the coup, bidding her old lover farewell with a 
mixture of nostalgia and scorn. 


By the time Long Distance Race appeared in 1978, the political situation 
in Iraq had deteriorated, as Saddam Hussein became de facto ruler of the 
country, repressing not only the Communists but any alternative centres 
of power within the Ba’th Party itself, before assuming the presidency 
the following year. Privately, Munif is said to have told friends that the 
Iraqi regime was now little better than the Saudi. Certainly, an ominous 
pall hangs over the city of Baghdad in the novel he went on to co-author 
with the Palestinian writer Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, ‘Alam Bila Khara’it (A 
World without Maps), which appeared in 1982. Jabra, a generation older 
than Munif (1920-94), was a distinguished writer of more psychologi- 
cal bent, a translator of Shakespeare and Faulkner into Arabic, who had 
long been a towering intellectual presence in Baghdad. The friendship 
between the two left a deep mark on Munif, and produced that most 
unusual of full-length fictions, a collaborative work.” 


A World without Maps offers a fresco of a huge city that has descended 
into obscurity and chaos. Its authors dub it ‘Ammuriyyah, but there is no 
mistaking the topography and details of Baghdad, whose metamorpho- 
sis from the calm town of a near past, with still rustic values and tribal 
bonds, into a frenzied metropolis in constant flux, heartless and impene- 
trable, is graphically depicted. We are plunged into a world of perpetual 
mutation, whose ruling force is disorientation, outgrowing any attempt 
to survey it. The impact of a bewildering transformation of space on the 
most basic modes of human existence and interaction thus at one level 
commands the imagination of the book. The writer at the centre of the 
novel, ‘Ali Najib, is himself professionally concerned with problems of 
urbanization, which are always viewed dialectically, rather than purely 
negatively. The city is associated with the tomb: it buries the characters’ 
past, hides their origins, entombs rural life and tribal ethics. But it is also 
a womb that offers shelter from an often merciless nature—the chosen 





7 It is not, however, the first experiment of its kind in modern Arabic literature. In 
1936 Taha Husain and Tawfiq al-Hakim co-wrote Al-Qasr al-Mashur [The Bewitched 
Palace], which among other things seeks to purge the creative process of its autho- 
nial tyranny, allowing characters to question the motives of their creators, and rebel 
against them. This novel ıs not only the precursor of A World without Maps, but one 
of the operative subtexts of the latter's fictional world, where there is, on one level 
or another, a constant dialogue with its structures and themes. 
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habitat of modern humans, yet also their most hated prison. In this rep- 
resentation, there is no doubt which of these identities is dominant: the 
novel is full of satirical comments on ‘Ammuriyyah and the idea of the 
metropolis itself. At another level, a world without maps is also, inevita- 
bly, one in which any political direction has been lost. Hopes and ideals 
have vanished along with every landmark. 


Here, much as in Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu, where the crea- 
tive process alone can retrieve the past, it is only by the act of writing that 
the inscrutable city can be probed. The protagonist of A World without 
Maps is engaged in writing a novel about ‘Ammuriyyah, the metropolis 
in which he lives and whose fictitious nature is disclosed to the reader 
from the outset. His two previous novels, analysed and discussed by vari- 
ous other characters, are also about the life of the city. We thus have two 
novelists writing about a novelist who wrote two novels and is writing a 
third in the course of the text, while at the same time participating in the 
life of the fictitious city they are creating. Deliberately, this triple framing 
makes it as difficult to follow the plot of A World without Maps as it is to 
live in the disorienting grip of the proliferating city. The result is a highly 
complex form that involves the devices both of a jigsaw puzzle and a 
maze. The former is used to assemble, piece by piece, the real life story 
of Najwa al-‘Amiry, lover of ‘Ali Najib and wife of a friend, whose elusive 
relationship with the protagonist mirrors his efforts to fathom the mys- 
tery of the city and humanize it. The latter composes what can be called 
the detective plot of the story: the enigma of Najwa’s murder, introduced 
at the beginning of the novel, which remains unsolved at its end. In the 
absence of any cartography, no clarification is possible: her death will be 
as indecipherable to her lover as the city is to its inhabitants, doomed to 
remain in the grip of its maze. 


The Saudi quintet 


A World without Maps was published in Beirut in 1982. A year earlier 
Munif had left Iraq. His departure from Baghdad in 1981 came after the 
unleashing of the war against Iran in 1980, at the apogee of Saddam 
Hussein’s dictatorship. A sympathetic portrait of popular forces in a 
fictional Tehran was by now no more acceptable to officialdom than a 
disturbing vision of their absence in an imaginary Baghdad. In these 
circumstances Jabra persuaded Munif to abandon active political life and 
devote himself entirely to literature. The experience of writing a novel 
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together with the older man, who was not only much more widely read 
buta gifted teacher, as well as an established author and critic, had plainly 
changed Munif, increasing his self-confidence and scope as a writer. For 
his subsequent work is marked by a startlingly new range and depth 
that probably owes much to the lengthy critical discussions that must 
have accompanied the joint creation of ‘Ammuriyyah, and fired Munif 
to conceive his own geography of the imagination—a parallel world like 
Hardy’s Wessex or Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha. 


For this he needed quiet and distance. On leaving Baghdad, Munif did 
not relocate to Damascus or Beirut, but moved with his family and his 
savings to France, taking up residence in Boulogne, near Paris, where 
many a famous exile had passed his days. There Munif wrote his quin- 
tet, Cities of Salt. Originally planned as a trilogy, the complete work took 
seven years to write, and at two thousand five hundred pages is the 
longest novel in modern Arabic literature. Epic in scale and ambition, it 
depicts the traumatic social transformation that came about with the dis- 
covery of oil, wrenching traditional desert communities into exploited 
and oppressed urban populations, and nomadic tribal rivalries into 
centralized police states. In one sense, it can be—and often is—read 
as a huge canvas of the brutalities of modernization and its devastation 
of customary ways of living. The novel seeks to capture the nature and 
rhythm of a pastoral world that has now been largely swept away, to 
record its practices and relations, its popular lore and moral beliefs, its 
forms of memory and of solidarity, and to show what becomes of them 
once petroleum is extracted from the sand: the enormous leap from tra- 
ditional desert life, with its bedouin ethos and cosmic sense of time, to 
the frenzies of consumerism and conflicts of class and wealth in ultra- 
modern cities. It depicts the arrival of modernity in these conditions as 
inseparable from the proliferation of tyranny, and oil riches as an evil 
feeding corruption, greed and human weakness. We watch the crush- 
ing of the life of the desert, with its freedom, independence and dignity, 
under the wheels of a repellent juggernaut. 


But though there is a powerful sense of loss in the novel, which mourns 
the destruction of a world Munif half-knew as a boy, Cities of Salt is far 
from a simple threnody for tradition. With two technical works on the 
economics of oil and years of engagement in the Ba’th cause behind 
him, Munif was scarcely a foe of mineral wealth or modernity as such. 
It is the cruelly perverted form that modernization has taken in the 
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Arabian peninsula that is the commanding subject of the quintet, and 
that gives the work its remarkable form. For in the foreground is a tribal 
saga—the story of the feuding tribes of Arabia and the triumph of one 
particular tribe over the others through treachery, violence, manipula- 
tion of religious dogma and the enlisting of foreign support; and of how 
the feuds continue within the triumphant tribe, once it has achieved a 
monopoly of power. Saudi Arabia is the only country in the Arab world 
that is named after a family. Munif, demolishing the historical lies on 
which this dynasty has based its legitimacy, etches a savage portrait not 
only of its brutality, perfidy and hypocrisy, but of its consistent servility 
to foreign overlords and sabotage of any moves to economic or political 
independence in the Arab world. From beginning to end, the House of 
Saud stands revealed as a dependent of imperial suzerains—first Britain 
and then the United States. Behind the tribal saga lie the Western 
empires of oil and their role in thwarting any progress in the region. 


Munif’s great novel is composed with an extraordinary formal freedom. 
Each of its five volumes has a different narrative structure, unlike any of 
the others, and their sequence breaks apart any conventional chronologi- 
cal order. Unifying them is an utterly distinctive tone, at once acerbic and 
poetic, delivered in an impersonal third person, charged with irony and 
figural intensity. Generally short, vivid sentences, at times veering close 
to aphorisms, alternate with terse dialogues in actions that unfold to a 
kind of epic voice-over. The story—or succession of stories—is told with 
a continuous energy that seems to belie the huge length of the whole 
work, and with gifts of metaphoric imagination capable of throwing 
up images of arresting power or beauty. Aiming at a ‘middle language’ 
between classical and colloquial Arabic, Munif was himself not entirely 
satisfied with the style he arrived at. But as a vehicle for fusing history 
and fiction on the grandest scale, it is strikingly effective. 


The title of the quintet—not of the first volume, as in English—is a 
judgement the Cities of Salt built by a grotesque dynasty in the Arabian 
desert, where oil will one day give out, are barren pillars of artifice des- 
tined for ultimate dissolution. To recount the history of the kingdom 
that created them, Munif devised an original solution to the problem of 
balancing fact and fiction in his novel. At one level, the narrative of Cities 


* For a detailed study of this novel as a tribal saga, see Amina Khalifa Thiban, 
Transformation and Modernity in the Desert Tribal Saga: Cities of Salt, PhD thesis 
submitted to soas, University of London, 2004. 
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of Salt is a faithful reproduction of the main episodes and landmarks 
of Saudi history, from the turn of the century to the time of the first oil 
shock—in effect, a gigantic historical roman à clé, in which the succes- 
sive actual rulers of the kingdom and their familiars, with the thinnest 
of disguises, are the principal dramatis personae. But all these figures and 
events are transposed by Munif’s peculiar modes of storytelling into a 
semi-mythopoeic register, so that the reader is never left in any doubt 
that this is a work of highly-wrought fiction, as well as an eerie report 
of political realities. The extreme twisting of time in the novel further 
distances the direct data of history from their imaginary correlates. The 
first volume of the quintet covers what in real time are the years from 
1933 to 1953. The second deals with historical events between 1953 and 
1958. The third reverses to the equivalent of 1891 and ends around 1930. 
The fourth moves forward to the years between 1964 and 1969. The 
fifth, which is divided into two parts, first doubles back to 1920-35, and 
then shifts to 1964-75. The reasons for such a complex structure have 
been much debated, as have its aesthetic merits. The effect, however, of 
its switchbacks, overlaps and disjunctures is to estrange the annals of 
Saudi despotism for the less expected purposes of fiction. 


Camels to Cadillacs 


The opening volume of Cities of Salt, entitled ’al-Tih (The Wilderness), 
begins in a pre-modern and pre-national time ın the oasis of Wadi al- 
"Uyun, where a bedouin community lives in traditional simplicity and 
unity with its surroundings, and seeks to record the forgotten social 
history and popular geography of Arabia. Into this setting there suddenly 


19 The historical events behind these dates were as follows. In 1891 the Saudi tribal 
leader Abd al-Rahman was driven from his lands by the Rashidi. In 1902 his son 
Abd al-Aziz, founder of the modern Saudi state and later often known ın the West 
as Ibn Saud, retook Riyadh, and by 1930 had conquered all of the area of today’s 
Saudi Arabia. In 1933 Abd al-Aziz granted the first oil concession to what would 
become Aramco. The first oil fields were pumped ın 1938; a pipeline to Dhahran 
was completed in 1950; the first strikes in Dhahran occurred ın 1953 In the same 
year Abd al-Aziz died, and was succeeded by his son Saud, who had saved him from 
an assassination attempt in 1935. Saud was deprived of his power by his brother 
Faysal in 1958, attempted a comeback ın 1962, and was finally forced to abdicate 
and driven into exile in 1964, when Faysal seized the throne Saud died in 1969. 
Faysal was in turn assassinated by a nephew in 1975 The only significant modifica- 
tion of this chronology in the quintet 1s the compression of Saud’s loss of power in 
1958 and his eviction in 1964 into a single coup by Faysal, depicted from different 
angles at the end of the second and in the middle of the fifth volumes. 
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appears a small group of Americans, with a strong recommendation 
from the local emir to the pragmatic elder Ibn al-Rashid, on a mysterious 
mission which they never explain to the local people. They are resisted by 
the fiercely independent Mut‘ab, who instinctively suspects them. In his 
understanding of a harsh—yet also beautiful—environment and respect 
for its natural rhythms, Mut‘ab is a more developed and mythologized 
version of ‘Assaf, the hero of Endings. 


But he is also a fighter and prophet, whose forebears defended the oasis 
against the Turks as he will against the Americans, who are bent on 
destroying the oasis in search of oil. When their yellow tractors finally 
tear up its trees, he vanishes on his camel into the desert, entering leg- 
end as a mythic figure in collective consciousness, and the scene moves 
to the coastal town of Harran where the Americans need to build a port 
and a pipeline to the wells they have drilled. There the uprooted bedouin 
are tricked into becoming exploited construction workers, as the emir 
presides over the growth of a company town and a class society, enforced 
by police thugs. When a selfless local healer is murdered by the latter, a 
strike breaks out, the police open fire but cannot quell the workers, and 
the emir departs. The entire action of the novel, based on the first dis- 
covery of oil in Ayn Dar in the early thirties through to the first strikes in 
Dhahran in the early fifties, is delivered in the style of an oral storyteller, 
recounting the fate of a community rather than a set of individuals. New 
characters enter and old ones disappear in a relay that minimizes, with- 
out abolishing, the significance of personal identities. These are features 
of ‘al-Tih that drew a famously crass comment from John Updike, who 
announced: ‘it is unfortunate that Abdelrahman Munif appears to be 
insufficiently Westernized to produce a narrative that feels much like 
what we call a novel. His voice is that of a campfire explainer—-and one 
denigrating Americans with ‘the maledictory rhetoric of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini’ (sic) to boot.?° 


2 No parody of Western ignorance and condescension could better the ineffable 
remark with which Updike concluded his review: ‘The jacket flap tells us Cities of 
Salt has been banned in Saudi Arabia. The thought of novels bemg banned in Saudi 
Arabia has a charming strangeness, like the thought of hookahs bemg banned in 
Minneapolis’: Odd Jobs, New York 1991, pp. 563-67. Martin Amis characteristically 
gawps with admiration at these fatuities, in his own inimitable tone: “You have only 
to look at the bibliographical lead-ins to feel your lower lip tremble: “Cities of Salt, by 
Abdelrahman Munif, translated from the Arabic by Peter Theroux. 627 pp"—627 
pages! Yet Iron John dispatches that one’—New York Times, xo November 1991. 
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In the second volume of Cities of Salt, the optic abruptly alters. Where 
‘al-Tih offers an impersonal panorama of sociological changes over two 
decades, ’al-Ukhdud (The Trench) zooms in to a few highly coloured years 
of political history, in which the Saudi dynasty itself—almost entirely off- 
stage in the first volume—becomes the focus of the narrative, against the 
background of the transformation of the tribal seat of Riyadh (‘Muran’) 
into a modern capital. Here the form of the novel is a court intrigue, 
and the spirit of the story—which runs from the sudden death of the 
founder of the Saudi kingdom, Abd al-Aziz (‘Khuraybit’), in 1953 to the 
coup that ousted his son Sa’ud (‘Khaz‘al’) in 1958—closer to Suetonius 
than Cowper or Scott. The title of The Trench alludes to the Qur’anic verse 
in which the infidel ruler of Mecca casts believers into a pit of fire: ‘Self- 
destroyed were the owners of the trench, of the fuel-fed fire, when they 
sat by it, and were themselves the witnesses of what they did’ (rxxxv, 
4~7). The religion that consumes the inhabitants of Muran is the vicious 
modernity of a petro-despotism, fusing tribal structures with tanks and 
secret police, gargantuan corruption with political oppression, avid con- 
sumerism with ferocious bigotry and hypocrisy. Here too popular life 
produces those who resist this world, but the central character of the novel 
concentrates all that is worst in it—the Syrian doctor Subhi al-Mahmaliji, 
modelled on the real-life figure of Rashad Pharaon, who was long a key 
political adviser and crony of the dynasty. Driven by greed, ambition and 
vain pretension, Subhi amasses a fortune in land speculation, helps set 
up the intelligence apparatus of the regime, and supplies his daughter 
to the bestial appetites of the Sultan—a minutely observed portrait of 
King Sa’ud—as his latest fifteen-year-old wife. Just as the marriage is cel- 
ebrated, a palace coup packs.ruler, daughter and doctor off into exile. 


Tracking the dynasty 


Munif planned a third volume, but found the themes he wanted to address 
exceeded the scope of a single novel, producing three sequels instead of 
one, published simultaneously in 1989. Of these only the first, Tagasim 
al-Layl wa-l-Nahar (Variations on Day and Night) has been translated 
into English. It recounts the rise to power of Khuraybit, the historical 
Abd al-Aziz, with the backing of the British over his tribal foes in Arabia, 
this time in a narrative style closer to that of a mediaeval Arabic chroni- 
cler than that of a popular storyteller, with frequent allowance made for 
different speculations or versions of events in circulation at the time. 
Comparable to Subhi in structural position within the novel, which is set 
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in the epoch preceding The Trench, is the English agent and adventurer 
Hamilton—a fictional double of St John Philby, with an admixture of 
T. E. Lawrence—of whom Munif draws an unforgettable portrait. 


With al-Munbatt (The Uprooted), we revert to the destiny of the exiles of 
The Trench, as the evicted Khaz‘al settles with his entourage into gilded 
impotence in Baden-Baden, his health failing, while Subhi is cast out, 
his daughter commits suicide and his wife and son abandon him for 
America. The shortest and most concentrated of the quintet, The Uprooted 
presents once again a shift of register, as it traces the descent of Subhi— 
once odious, now almost tragic—towards madness, and Khaz‘al towards 
death, in a style not unlike a psychological novel of a more classically 
European type. It ends with the Chekhovian image of a groom speak- 
ing to one of Khaz‘al’s horses after his death; the only being left with 
whom communication is possible in the solitude that remains. Finally, 
Badiyat al-Zumulat (The Desert of Darkness) concludes Cities of Salt with 
a dramatic bifurcation: ‘The Memory of a Distant Past’, recounting the 
youthful years of the future King Fanar (i.e. Faysal) under his father, and 
the way he was robbed of the succession when his brother Khaz‘al saved 
his father from an assassination attempt he had staged himself, in order 
to become the heir; followed by ‘The Memory of a Recent Past’, which 
shows in detail the way Fanar eventually toppled Khaz‘al, in the coup of 
which we get only a parting glimpse in The Trench, and went on to cre- 
ate an ever more vigilant and ruthless despotism himself, before being 
finally cut down by a younger American-educated member of the tribe. 


As befits any monumental work, Cities of Salt has earned its share of crit- 
icisms, some more founded than others. A legitimate reservation about 
the quintet is its tendency to idealize the bedouin past with a romantic 
nostalgia as a serene and well-ordered way of life, and to leave open the 
suggestion that the peculiarly distorted and corrupted forms of state and 
society created by oil wealth can be equated with modernity as such, 
overlooking its real gains and benefits. Less justified is the complaint of 
certain Arab critics that Munif peoples the later volumes of the quintet 
excessively with historical figures, to a point where too many characters 
in the novel stand for real characters outside it—some going so far as to 
claim that Munif essentially reproduces Aleksei Vassiliev’s landmark his- 
tory of Saudi Arabia in fictional form.” This charge is grossly unfair. Cities 





Vassilev, The History of Saudi Arabia, London 1998. The Russian original appeared 
in 1982, the Arabic translation in 1986. 
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of Salt teems with vividly created characters, ordinary people like Mut‘ab 
al-Hadhdhal, Mufdi al-Jad‘an, Shamran al-‘Utaybi, Salih al-Rashdan and 
Shaddad al-Mutawwi’, courageous opponents or tragic victims of the 
disaster it depicts, as well as containing brilliantly rendered portraits of 
those who in historical fact engineered and profited from this disaster. 
The novel offers a powerful account of the emergence of the Saudi secu- 
rity state, and the neo-colonization of Arabia that accompanied it, but 
is not a mere encoding of these developments. Rather it constructs a 
fictional universe of remarkable imaginative coherence that is a passion- 
ate cry against what Munif once called the trilogy of evils afflicting the 
Arab world—rentier oil, political Islam and police dictatorship—and a 
profound call for justice and freedom.* 


A hospital in Prague 


On completing Cities of Salt, Munif returned—now freed from earlier 
restraints—to the theme of his first novel with Al-An Huna aw Sharq al- 
Mutawassit Marrah Ukhra (Here and Now, or East of the Mediterranean 
Again, 1991), a more comprehensive, sophisticated and tightly focused 
work than its predecessor. In the twenty years separating the two novels, 
political prisons had proliferated in the Arab world, their evil technolo- 
gies intensified and cruelty attained new levels of barbarism. The setting 
of Here and Now is a hospital in Prague where ex-political prisoners 
are sent by their parties for treatment, to seek a cure for their bodies 
and souls. The hospital, however, is no isolated cosmos, but a locus of 
contending forces in which external political powers are also at work. 
The Czech doctors and nurses form part of its dynamics as much as 
the one-time prisoners, their visitors and opponents, and often appear 
to be pawns in a complex game of cynical politics. The two major pro- 
tagonists, Tali‘ al-‘Urayfi and ‘Adil al-Khalidi—the one from Muran, the 
other from ‘Ammuriyyah—are both leftists who have spent years in jail. 
In Part 1, ‘Adil recounts their common experience after being released 
from prison. Part 11 is given over to Talis voice, and the papers he leaves 
‘Adil after his death. In Part 111 ‘Adil takes over again after the death of 
Tali‘, as if his experience is the mirror image of the other, or its continua- 
tion. The two experiences criss-cross each other to offer a picture of what 
one might call the universality of prison experience in the Arab world. 
Tali’s death lends special weight to his testimony, which seeks to instil 
not fear of the atrocities he catalogues, but admiration of the capacity of 


‘Crisis in the Arab World’, Al Jadid, no. 45, 2004. 
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human beings to withstand them. Urging that anger be directed against 
the condition of political incarceration itself, he notes that mass apathy 
and passivity have a share of responsibility for oppression and corrup- 
tion in the Arab world. His death signifies the end of a certain kind of 
socialist idealism. 


The general continuity and cohesion of the novel comes from ‘Adil, who 
offers a more sophisticated outlook. From the stream of visitors and 
political luminaries who flock to his hospital bed and seek his approval 
or merely his opinion, we get a much wider sense of the Arab political 
spectrum than could be gleaned from Rajab’s rather vague oppositional 
views in East of the Mediterranean. But these visitors all suffer from 
the common illusion that exiles are capable of changing dire realities 
at home. ‘Adil has no time for such self-deception, telling them it is 
one of the reasons for the ebb of revolutionary struggles in the Arab 
world, the persistence of tyrannies and loss of popular hope for change. 
Characteristically, exile politics not only sells short the sacrifices of com- 
rades still in prison, but breeds intrigues and hypocrisies that are the 
antithesis of what liberation really requires—genuine democracy, regular 
capacity for self-criticism and acknowledgement of errors, a loyal sense 
of collective organization and refusal of factionalism. ‘Adil’s insistence 
on the need to oppose logic to terror, human beings to political deities, 
falls on deaf ears. Heedless, his listeners continue as before with their 
tragicomic coffee-table rivalries, ferocious exchange of accusations and 
insults, and dismal jockeying for petty powers or favours. It is from the 
sterility of this scenery that ‘Adil’s vision of what another Arab politics 
could and should be like-draws all its force for the reader. 


Here and Now appeared in 1991. By this time Munif’s savings had dried 
up, and he was forced to leave Paris, which he reluctantly did; he was 
to spend the rest of his life in Damascus. By now he was a celebrated 
author in the Arab world, writing prolifically on literary, intellectual and 
political matters, producing some eight volumes of essays on them over 
the next decade. But the principal work of these years was his final novel, 
Ard al-Sawad, ‘The Dark Land’. If Cities of Salt is Munif’s tribute to 





3 Ard al-Sawad, literally the Black or Dark Land, is the old name for Iraq used by the 
Arabs who conquered it in 651 an—some say because they reached it at dusk, or the 
shadows of the dense palm groves made the land dark, others because they were 
astonished by the contrast between its lush fertility and the parched yellow desert 
from which they had come. Munif plays on the ambiguity of phrase. 
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Arabia as the land of his father, this is his homage to Iraq as that of his 
mother, to whom it is dedicated, along with Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, with 
whom he had dreamt of writing it. The novel was clearly motivated by 
the ordeals of Iraq at the time of its writing, suffering from the tyranny 
of a ruthless dictator and crippled by the callous sanctions of the ‘inter- 
national community’. As such it can be read as a fictional message to the 
Iraqi people on how to deal with foreign designs and spare the country 
impending catastrophe. 


Finale—duel in Iraq 


In form, Ard al-Sawad is not a pendant to Cities of Salt. It belongs to a dif- 
ferent genre, the historical novel proper. Nor is its architecture similar. 
For although published in three volumes, which appeared together in 
1999, running to some fourteen hundred pages, it is difficult to call it a 
trilogy, since its narrative flows continuously from chapter 1 in the first 
volume to chapter 133 in the third. Where Cities of Salt is essentially a 
twentieth-century epic covering eight decades (1902-75), and depicting a 
contemporary world from its origins to the threshold of the present, Ard 
al-Sawad is set far back in the early nineteenth century, and deals with a 
concentrated span of just five years (1817-21). The space of the novel is 
also much tighter. Where Cities of Salt takes its characters far afield out- 
side Arabia, from Beirut, Damascus, Amman and Alexandria to Geneva, 
Baden-Baden, Paris or New York, Ard al-Sawad never leaves Iraq, where 
the action is set essentially in Baghdad, with some events in Kirkuk and 
Sulaymaniyah, and on the lower Euphrates. Its character-system is also 
quite distinct. Real historical figures appear as such, amidst a throng of 
invented ones, as in the classical historical novel described by Lukács, if 
with the inversion he had already noted in the thirties—actual political 
actors taking the leading roles, and fictional characters the lesser ones. 


Comprising three outlying provinces—Mosul, Baghdad and Basra—of 
the Ottoman Empire, Iraq had been ruled since the early eighteenth 
century by a series of mamluk pashas of Georgian origin, technically 
governors responsible to the Sultanate in Istanbul, but in practice vir- 
tually independent rulers. Munif’s novel revolves around the struggle 
for control over the region between the ablest of these, Dawwud Pasha, 
and the British Resident in Baghdad, Claudius Rich, in the aftermath 
of the Napoleonic Wars. At the turn of the nineteenth century, Iraq was 
in economic decline, torn by sporadic revolts in the north against the 
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central power in Baghdad, subject to Iranian pressures from the east and 
Wahhabi incursions from the south (Karbala was sacked in 1801), and 
the object of British designs as a way-station to India. In Egypt, by con- 
trast, the great military commander and administrator Muhammad Ali 
(1804-45)—of Albanian origin—had set about building a modern state 
capable of defying European and Ottoman intentions, in due course 
crushing Wahhabi pretensions in Arabia too. 


A generation younger, the remarkable figure of Dawwud Pasha was 
a more cultivated and civilian counterpart, a widely read scholar who 
spent years studying with the eminent Jaylani, but proved himself a 
master politician in his rise to power in Baghdad.* After a brief back- 
ground, the novel opens as Dawwud, now installed as governor, embarks 
on a programme of reform to construct a strong modern state capable 
of resisting British manoeuvrings in Iraq, which were laying the ground 
for its colonization. Influenced by the example of Muhammad Ali, but 
well aware that the peoples of Ard al-Sawad were for historical, cultural 
and geographical reasons very different from the Egyptians—forming a 
complex mosaic of discordant ethnic, religious and tribal groups, shaped 
by a harsh continental climate and unpredictable floods—he sets about 
unifying the country, dispatching his janissary commander, Sayyid 
‘Ulaywi, to bring the north under control, and quelling the continual 
feuds between neighbouring tribes that had been draining the region’s 
resources. He develops industry and agriculture, modernizes educa- 
tion and promotes trade, turning Iraq during his time into a prosperous 
commercial entrepot where European and Indian goods are widely dis- 
tributed; in this period, the population of Baghdad doubled. 


Ranged against Dawwud is Claudius Rich, the prototype of a long line 
of flamboyant colonial adventurers—among them Lawrence, Henry 
McMahon, Percy Cox, Philby, Glubb and Gertrude Bell—instrumental 
in fastening British imperial contro] on the Arab world. Boasting of a 
command of Arabic, Persian and Turkish while still a boy in Bristol, Rich 
was gazetted into the East India Company at the age of seventeen, and 
spent three years travelling in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Turkey before 
proceeding to Bombay where he married the daughter of the British 


% Dawwud Pasha (c. 1774-1850), who came to Baghdad as a Georgian slave-boy at 
the age of ten, ruled Iraq from 1817-31. He later went on to govern Bosnia (1833-35) 
and Ankara (1839-40) before ending up as guardian of the shrine at Medina (1840- 
50), where he died and was buried. 
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governor and was appointed by him Resident in Baghdad at the age of 
twenty-one.’ He landed with his bride in Basra in 1808, and over the 
next nine years built up a position of formidable power from his base in 
the Residency in Baghdad. Unlike Dawwud, Rich never liked Iraq or its 
people. His main interest in the region was to bring it under the control 
of the British Empire, as a market for British goods and concessions, 
and—as a more personal sideline—to amass the largest possible collec- 
tion of its antiquities (coins, gems, tablets, codices) and dispatch them 
to Britain. In these years of weak governors and often chaotic conditions, 
he acquired many friends and allies in policy-making circles in both 
Baghdad and Istanbul, not to speak of employees and spies from the 
Jewish and Christian minorities in Iraq, enabling him to control the local 
incumbents or even appoint or remove them from behind the scenes. 


Then and now 


With the arrival of Dawwud Pasha, however, Rich more than met his 
match: a leader with a historical project and a politician unwilling to play 
second fiddle to anyone. A clash between them was inevitable, and the 
novel brings the two characters to life through its graphic account of the 
various plans and counter-plans which each of them launched against the 
other. Munif’s portrait of the Englishman is the most fully fleshed-out 
and vividly realized representation of a colonial adventurer in modern 
Arabic literature. Rich is a product of the invigorating surge of imperial- 
ism that whetted the British appetite for the Arab world in the wake of 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt. His exaggerated sense of himself and 
the power of the country he represents, his ‘orientalist’ disdain for Arabs 
and overstated claims of linguistic fluency, his clandestine intrigues and 
ostentatious processions through Baghdad, unfurl before us. Pitting his 
youth and his skills at the British art of divide and rule against the long 
experience of the Pasha, he uses every weapon at his command to bring 
Dawwud down, from venal sex to financial blackmail, from arranging 
trade blockades at Basra to create food shortages to suborning the gover- 
nor’s top military officer, Sayyid ‘Ulaywi. 


5 For a biography by his grand-niece, see Constance Alexander, Baghdad in Bygone 
Days: From the Journals and Correspondence of Claudius Rich, Traveller, Artist, Linguist, 
Antiquary and British Resident at Baghdad, 1808-1821, London 1928. Munzf’s novel, 
which is based on thorough historical research, raises doubts about the extent of 
Rich's linguistic achievements’ the two translators he employed play important 
roles ın the narrative. 
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The third historical character in the novel, this commander cuts a tragic 
figure. After many successful battles in the service of Dawwud, he devel- 
ops his own power base in the north, drawing on English money and 
Iranian support, but in his arrogance over-reaches himself, conspiring 
with Rich against the Pasha in 1818. Eventually arrested and tried for trea- 
son, he is condemned to death. With ‘Ulaywi’s execution, the schemes of 
the Resident finally crumble. Driven out of Baghdad, in his last months 
Rich continues to hover near the lost object of his desire, before despair 
takes its toll and he succumbs to an epidemic in Shiraz.*® 


This political drama is never, however, isolated from the popular life of 
the time, whose depiction lends the novel its specific texture and verve. 
Many of the ordinary characters in the narrative are as vivid and rounded 
as the main historical protagonists: the regulars at al-Shatt Café, the 
singer Thamir al-Majul from the south who becomes a private per- 
former for Sayyid ‘Ulaywi, the Jewish madam Rujaina and her bevy of 
girls, the simple Badri who rises to become a military aide to the Pasha. 
The struggle for power at the top is not fully possible without the involve- 
ment of so many ordinary people, who are caught up in every step of 
its development. We see the pervasive impact of Dawwud’s reforms in 
daily life through the customers of al-Shatt Café, as well as through the 
career of Badri, who is a direct beneficiary of them before falling vic- 
tim to ‘Ulaywi’s conflict with the Pasha. His love for Najmah, one of 
Rujaina’s girls, and abortive marriage to Zakiyyah, which leads by a mas- 
terly twist of the narrative to his death, take us to the inner landscape of 
popular existence in Baghdad. Around it extends a vibrant sociological 
reconstruction of the life of the city, with its streets, cafés, brothels, mar- 
kets, offices, festivities, domestic space, and rival centres of power in 
the Pashalik and the Residency. The interplay between this affectionately 
recreated world below and the harsh exigencies of the struggle above 
is one of Munif’s finest achievements. Ard al-Sawad is by far the best 
Arabic novel on Iraq. Its publication in the last year of the century made 
a fitting conclusion to Munif’s career as a novelist. 


But it was not his last word as a writer. In 2000, soon after its appear- 
ance, he told an interviewer: ‘The present sufferings of the Iraqi 
people could move a heart of stone. It is a suffering that, besides its 
cruelty and injustice, gives an indication of the Dark Ages through 


36 See Alexander, Baghdad in Bygone Days, pp. 263-92, and Rich’s own accounts of 
his trips to Kurdistan and Persepolis. 
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which we are living, in which a blind superpower attempts to impose 
its hegemony on the rest of the world. This merits opposition all the 
world over’. His own contribution was a study of Iraq from the British 
occupation of 1917 to the Anglo-American occupation of 2003, Notes on 
History and Resistance.” In it, Munif recalled the great uprising against 
Britain in 1920 and ended with the infamies of the us and its returned 
collaborators—‘the most ignominious and shameless opposition in 
the world, a collection of Kiosks selling lies and illusions’—as another 
resistance was igniting against them. 





77 Al-Irag: Hawamish min al-Tarikh wat-Mugawamah, Casablanca 2004. 
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The Landslide in Bolivia 


Introduction to Alvaro García Linera 


THE VICTORY OF Evo Morales and the Movimiento al Socialismo coalition 
in the Bolivian presidential and legislative elections on 18 December 2005, 
after five years of tumultuous mass protests against Washington-backed 
privatization and coca eradication programmes, opens a new period in the 
country’s history. In electoral terms, it would be hard to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of the result. Whereas successful Bolivian presidential candidates 
usually score below 25 per cent of the popular vote, and none has ever 
topped 37 per cent, Morales and his vice-president Alvaro García Linera 
have won 54 per cent, on a turnout of 85 per cent. They carried all the cities 
except the right-wing stronghold of Santa Cruz, and even took 33 per cent 
to the Right’s 42 per cent in Santa Cruz Department, thanks in large part 
to Garcla’s months of campaigning there, and despite the disqualification 
of hundreds of thousands of voters on a technicality. Morales is the first 
Bolivian president ever to have been accorded an absolute majority. In the 
only country in the western hemisphere in which the bulk of the population 
identifies itself as indigenous, he is the first indigenous head of state. 

The question as to whether a Morales—Garcla government will follow 
the Lula or the Chavez path—willing subordination to global capital, or 
robust populist reformism along the lines of Bolivarian social democracy— 
though pertinent, ignores the distinctiveness of Bolivia’s developmental 
path and its long-standing insurrectionary traditions. mas itself is not so 
much a party, in the accepted sense of the term, as a coalition of personal- 
ist factions, with that of Morales exercising unquestioned supremacy; it 
has none of the bureaucratic infrastructure of the Brazilian pt, for example. 
Formed to represent the coca-growers of Chapare in the 1998 elections, 
MAS only broke through onto the national stage in 2002, when Morales, the 
cocaleros’ charismatic union leader, was just beaten by Sánchez de Lozada 
for the presidency by 23 to 21 per cent, and mas became the second largest 
grouping in the Chamber of Deputies. 

MAS has had a complex relationship to the multi-hued mass protests 
that have, since 2000, successfully overturned the privatization pro- 
gramme in the ‘Water War’ of Cochabamba; stymied the us-backed coca 
eradication projects in the Yungas and the Chapare; forced the repeal of 
an IMF-imposed tax increase, aimed at replenishing state coffers emptied 
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after Sánchez de Lozada’s pro-multinational reforms slashed hydrocarbon 
royalties from 50 to 18 per cent; rallied against the export of raw Bolivian 
gas and for its domestic processing, in the Days of October 2003 that saw 
the ousting of Sánchez de Lozada; and renewed demands for hydrocarbon 
nationalization in the summer of 2005, bringing down his successor, Carlos 
Mesa. The mas central leadership and Morales have often tail-ended these 
mobiltzations, whose common objectives have been to establish sovereign 
control over national resources and to convoke a constituent assembly to 
restructure political and economic life.’ At the same time, mas has been 
the only available vehicle for their national articulation. 

Morales, born in Oruro in 1959, migrated to the Chapare with his fam- 
ily as a child and was involved in cocalero organizing from his early teens; 
his brother remains in Oruro and has a powerful mas base there. Alvaro 
García Linera, his vice-president, was born into a middle-class mestizo 
family in Cochabamba in 1962 and radicalized in high school under the 
Banzer dictatorship. As a maths and science student at UNAM in Mexico 
City, 1981-85, he was closely involved in Central American solidarity cam- 
paigns against the Reagan-backed counter-insurgencies. Returning to 
Bolivia, he worked with militant tin miners in the Cédulas Mineras de 
Base, which later fused with the ‘red ayllu’ wing of the high-plains Aymara 
peasant movement, forming the EcTk (Tupac Katarf Guerrilla Army), one 
of Latin America’s few indigenous-led guerrilla forces, in 1990. His first 
book, Critica de la nación y la nación crítica, was published in 1989 under 
the nom de guerre Qananchiri—Aymara for ‘the one who clarifies things’. 
De demonios escondidos y momentos de revolución came out under the same 
name in 1991. Captured the following year, Garcfa was held indefinitely in 
Chonchocoro Maximum Security Prison on charges of armed uprising. 
Forma valor y forma comunidad de los procesos de trabajo, published from 
gaol in 1995, reflected his reading. 

After an activist campaign secured the release of the ectk militants in 
1997, Garcfa found a post teaching sociology at the Universidad Mayor de 
San Andrés in La Paz, producing, among other works, Reproletarizacién 
(1999), La condición obrera (2001) and Estado multinacional (2005). He was 
a founding member of the radical intellectual forum Comuna tn La Paz, 
contributing a stream of essays to their collections.? A creative interpreter 
of Bourdieu, Garcfa became one of the leading theorists of, and speakers 
for, Bolivia’s rising indigenous, rural and working-class social movements. 
Following the 2002 elections, his contributions on radio and tv helped 
redefine the terms of the national debate to reflect the new centrality of 





1 See Forrest Hylton and Sinclair Thomson, ‘The Chequered Rainbow’, NLR 35, Sept- 
Oct 2005. 

2 See El regreso de la Bolivia plebeya, 2000; Tiempos de rebelión, 2001, Pluriverso’ Teoria 
politica boliviana, 2001; Democratizaciones plebeyas, 2002; Memorias de octubre, 
2004, Horizontes y limites del Estado y el poder, 2005. 
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these currents and their demands. As an educated mestizo who had taken 
up arms with the indigenous guerrilla, suffered imprisonment yet not 
reneged, Garcia had acquired a particular prestige and legitimacy in the 
eyes of many in the popular movements. When, in the summer of 2005, 
Morales and his advisors invited him to stand as vice-presidential candi- 
date for Mas, of which he was not a member, Garcfa asked that the social 
movements be given time to express their views, rather than agreeing to a 
caudillo arrangement. 

As García describes in the essay published below, ‘State Crisis and 
Popular Power’, written before the elections, Bolivia currently confronts a 
crisis both of the colonial republican state and of the neoliberal model. 
The new Morales—Garcla government will be faced with an entrenched eco- 
nomic and political elite, with powerful agribusiness interests in the eastern 
part of the country arguing for regional autonomy. It will come under 
strong pressure from oil and gas multinationals, led by Brazil’s Petrobras 
and Spain’s Repsol, over nationalization, and from the us Embassy over 
coca production and relations with Caracas and Havana. 

Though mas will have a bare majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
having won 65 out of 130 seats in December, it will be in a minority in 
the new Senate, elected under the ferociously disproportional system 
favoured by Bolivia’s political caste (in each of the nine Departments, 
the lead party gets two seats, the second party one). MAS has 12 Senate 
seats out of 27; PODEMOS, the new conservative coalition, has 13 seats; the 
MNR and UN each have one—the electoral collapse of the former being 
another significant outcome of the polls. In addition, the right has won 
six of the nine departmental Prefectures—comparable to us state gover- 
nors’ mansions—including not only Santa Cruz but Cochabamba and La 
Paz; mas holds only Oruro, Potosí and Chuquisaca, making regional resist- 
ance to central government initiatives likely. As Morales’s chief economic 
advisor Carlos Villegas has pointed out, MAs also suffers from a lack of 
competent administrators. 

Morales has announced that it is the new Constituent Assembly, to 
be elected in July 2006, that will determine sovereignty over Bolivia’s 
mineral and hydrocarbon deposits and set parameters for relations 
with the multinationals, as well as crafting more representative political 
institutions. The MAS programme also calls for the right of households 
to cultivate a half-hectare of coca for personal use, while condemning 
narcotrafficking. Unlike the Lula government, that of Morales faces pres- 
sure from highly mobilized popular movements, and will have to meet 
some of their expectations if it is to avoid confronting the street protests 
that toppled two Bolivian presidents in as many years. Cultural conces- 
sions may come cheap. But the demand that gas reserves be processed 
domestically, for value added, rather than exported raw by the MNCs at 
bargain prices, remains crucial for the national development of a country 
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where three-quarters of rural homes lack electricity. If the party, such as 
It is, attempts to rule over the movements, Morales and Garcfa will find 
themselves vulnerable from the Right and, within their own ranks, to advo- 
cates of more vertical, caudillista modes of command. Alternatively, MAS 
might seek to devise ways to strengthen the movements that brought it to 
executive and legislative power, thus recasting relations between state and 
society so as to expand opportunities for political participation. A failure 
to move towards a solution of the social and political crisis currently con- 
fronting Bolivia, however, may bolster the attractions of maximalism, both 
on the altiplano and in Santa Cruz. 


ALVARO GARCÍA LINERA 


STATE CRISIS 


AND POPULAR POWER 


HREE FACTORS DEFINE the functioning, stability and repre- 
sentative capacity of a state. The first is the overall framework 
of social forces: the correlation between the different coa- 
litions, both dominant and subordinate, contesting the 
reconfiguration of what Bourdieu called ‘state capital—the ability to 
influence decisions on matters of common import. Secondly, there is 
the system of political institutions and rules that mediate the coexist- 
ence of hierarchical social forces. In effect, this institutional framework 
is a materialization of the founding correlation of forces that give rise to 
a particular state regime, and the means by which it legally reproduces 
itself. Thirdly, every state depends upon a structure of common catego- 
ries of perception, a series of mobilizing beliefs that generates a degree 
of social and moral conformity among both ruling and ruled, and which 
takes material form through the state’s cultural repertoire and rituals. 


When these three components of a country’s political life are visibly 
healthy and functioning, we can speak of an optimal correspondence 
between state regime and society. When one or all of these factors is 
suspended or ruptured, we are presented with a crisis of the state, mani- 
fested in the antagonism between the political world and its institutions 
on the one hand, and the opposing actions by large-scale social coalitions 
on the other. This is precisely what has been happening in Bolivia in 
recent years. The successive uprisings and popular upheavals that have 
rocked the country since 2000 may best be understood as symptoms of 
a profound state crisis. 
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This crisis has a double character. In the short term, it is a crisis of the 
neoliberal model, and the social and ideological basis on which it has 
been constructed in Bolivia. But it is also, to paraphrase Braudel, a crisis 
of the longue durée: an institutional and ideological crisis of the republi- 
can state, premised since its foundation on a colonial relationship to the 
indigenous majority of the Bolivian people. Let us examine how these 
aspects are manifested at the social, institutional and ideological levels 
in Bolivia today. 


Framework of social forces 


The starting point for analysis of the balance of social forces in Bolivia 
since the mid-1980s is the political and cultural defeat of the labour 
movement organized around the cos.’ For decades after the popular 
revolution of 1953, this had articulated the needs of a wide front of urban 
and rural working classes, representing popular demands regarding the 
administration of the social surplus through structures such as union 
membership and workers’ joint management. After the dispersal of this 
labour movement, a social bloc consisting of business fractions con- 
nected to the world market, elite political parties, foreign investors and 
international regulatory bodies was consolidated, which then took centre 
stage in the definition of public policy. For the next fifteen years, these 
forces became the sole subjects of decision-making and initiative in pub- 
lic administration, reconfiguring the economic and social organization 
of the country under promises of modernization and globalization—first 
and second-generation structural reforms, privatizations, decentraliza- 
tion, tariff-cutting and so forth. 


Since the turn of the millennium, this relationship of forces has been 
challenged from below, and the guaranteed elitism of the ‘neoliberal- 
patrimonial state’ thrown into question, as new forms of organization 
and politicization have reversed the footing of the subaltern classes. The 
protests and road blockades of April and September 2000, July 2001 and 
June 2002 signalled a regional reconstitution of social movements capa- 
ble of imposing public policies, legal regimes and even modifications 


1 Central Obrera Boliviana. organization of workers from large enterprises in dif- 
ferent branches of production. In the wake of labour flexibilization, closures of 
busimesses and privatizations implemented since 1985, its social base has been 
reduced to teachers, public hospital employees, university students and some 
urban guilds. 
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to the distribution of the social surplus through the strength of their 
mobilizations.* Laws such as No. 2029, which sought to redefine owner- 
ship of water, and laws enabling the sale of state enterprises into private 
hands, tax increases, etc, were annulled or modified under pressure 
from social movements and popular uprisings. Presidential decrees 
such as that closing the coca market or mandating interdiction in the 
Yungas had to be withdrawn for the same reason. Financial legislation 
was amended in line with the national demands of organized popular 
groups (indigenous communities, retirees, coca-growing peasants, co- 
operative miners, policemen), demonstrating the emergence of social 
blocs which, at the margins of parliament, and—following the mas suc- 
cesses in 2002——with support from within it, have the strength to stop 
the implementation of government policies, and impose the redistribu- 
tion of public resources by non-parliamentary means. 


The important thing to note about these popular groupings, hitherto 
excluded from decision-making, is that the demands they raise imme- 
diately seek to modify economic relations. Thus their recognition as a 
collective political force necessarily implies a radical transformation of 
the dominant state form, built on the marginalization and atomization 
of the urban and rural working classes. Moreover—and this is a cru- 
cial aspect of the current reconfiguration—the leaderships of these new 
forces are predominantly indigenous, and uphold a specific cultural and 
political project. In contrast to the period that opened with the 1930s, 
when the social movements were articulated around a labour unionism 
that held to an ideal of mestizaje, and was the result of an economic 
modernization carried out by business elites, today the social move- 
ments with the greatest power to interrogate the political order have an 
indigenous social base, and spring from the agrarian zones excluded 
from or marginalized by the processes of economic modernization. The 


2 [In 2000, a rate hike imposed on the department of Cochabamba’s newly pri- 
vatized water supply led to massive protests, with strikes and blockades shutting 
down the city. On April 4, some 100,000 strikers and protesters broke through 
the military cordon surrounding the city’s central square and held a mass open-air 
assembly, On April 8, Aguas del Tunari’s contract on the water supply was revoked 
by the Banzer government. The same months saw the mobilization of cocaleros and 
peasant colonizers against the threat of coca eradication, with indigenous people’s 
organizations playing a leading role in mounting road blockades that threatened to 
cut food supplies to La Paz. In June 2001 cocaleros in the Yungas valleys succeeded 
in driving out the joint us—Bolivian eradication force. Two months later, Banzer 
ceded the presidency to his deputy, Quiroga—wzr.] 
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Aymaras of the altiplano, the cocaleros of the Yungas and Chapare, the 
ayllus of Potosi and Sucre and the Indian people of the east have replaced 
trade unions and popular urban organizations as social protagonists. 
And despite the regional or local character of their actions, they share a 
matrix of indigenous identity that calls into question what has been the 
unvarying nucleus of the Bolivian state for r78 years: its monoethnicity. 


In addition, the elite coalition is itself showing signs of fatigue and 
internal conflict. The economic programme of the past twenty years— 
privatization of public enterprises, externalization of profit, coca 
eradication—has resulted in a narrowing of opportunities for some sec- 
tions of the national bourgeoisie, exacerbated by the shrinking of tax 
revenues owing to the growth of the informal sector. As their long-term 
outlook has darkened, the different elite fractions have begun to pull 
apart, squabbling over the reduction of profits transferred to the state, 
the refusal by foreign refiners to adjust the purchase price of petrol, the 
renegotiation of gas prices with Brazil land taxes, etc. Their shared 
project of the last decade is over. 


The backdrop to the current crisis of the business bloc and to the insur- 
gency of social movements is the Bolivian economy's primary-export, 
enclave character.* The fact that industrial modernity is present only as 
small islands in a surrounding sea of informality and a semi-mercantile 
peasant economy limits the formation of an internal market capable 
of supporting value-added business activity, even if it reduces wage 
costs. Vulnerability to the fluctuations of world commodity prices is an 
endemic feature. In that sense we can say that the longue durée crisis 
of the state is the political correlate of an equally long-term economic 
crisis of the primary-export model, which is incapable of productively 
retaining surpluses, and hence unable to deploy the capital necessary for 
national development. Thus the Santa Cruz Civic Committees’ propos- 
als for departmental autonomy, renewed every time there is a discussion 
about how income from hydrocarbons is to be allocated, or the demands 
for self-government by the indigenous communities, not only question 
the configuration of state power, but also reveal the underlying crisis of 
the established economic order. 


3 [The state-owned Brazilian company Petrobras is a major purchaser of Bolivian 
natural gas, along with the Spanish Repsol—nir_] 
4 José Valenzuela, ¿Qué es un patrón de acumulacién?, Mexico City 1990. 
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Since 1985, Bolivia’s elite political parties have sought, with the authori- 
tarian support of the state, to substitute themselves for the old regime 
of political mediation carried out by the trade unions, which had linked 
the communal heritage of traditional societies with the collective actions 
of workers in large-scale enterprises. The party system, under Bolivia’s 
particularly skewed constitution, was prescriptively defined as the 
mechanism through which the exercise of citizenship should function. 
However, it is clear that the old party groupings have not proved able to 
turn themselves into genuine vehicles for political mediation, capable of 
channelling social demands towards the state. They remain, above all, 
familial and business networks through which members of the elite can 
compete for access to the state administration as if it were a patrimo- 
nial possession; connections to the voting masses are largely organized 
around clientelist links and ties of privilege.’ 


With the syndical basis of Bolivian citizenship destroyed, and a new 
form of electoral participation barely perceptible, other popular forms of 
political mediation began to emerge with the turn of the century. Social 
movements, new and old, have asserted their own modes of deliberation, 
mass meetings and collective action. There are thus two types of institu- 
tional system in Bolivia today. In the Chapare, Yungas and Norte de Potosi 
regions, community forms are superimposed not only on party organiza- 
tion, but also on state institutions themselves, to the extent that mayors, 
corregidores and subprefects are de facto subordinated to peasant confed- 
erations. In the case of the northern altiplano, several subprefectures and 
police posts have disappeared over the last three years and ‘community 
police’ have been created in provincial capitals to preserve public order in 
the name of the peasant federations. During the blockades that accompa- 
nied the anti-privatization protests of 2003-05, hundreds of communities 
on the altiplano constituted what they call the ‘great indigenous barracks’ 
of Q’alachaca, an ad hoc confederation of militant ayllus and villages. 


The Bolivian theorist René Zavaleta’s notion of the ‘apparent state’ is of 
clear relevance here. Due to the social and civilizational diversity of the 
country, large stretches of territory and sections of the population remain 





5 P, Chaves, Los limites estructurales de los partidos de poder como estructuras de medi- 
ación democrática: Acción Democrática Nacionalista, degree thesis ın sociology, La 
Paz 2000. 
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outside, or have not interiorized, the disciplines of the capitalist labour 
process; they recognize other temporalities, other systems of author- 
ity, and affirm collective aims and values different from those offered 
by the Bolivian state. Through the political and economic struggles 
of the last five years, these layers have undergone a process of increas- 
ing institutional consolidation, in some cases permanent (politicized 
agrarian indigenous territories) and in others sporadic (urban areas of 
Cochabamba, La Paz and El Alto). As a result, the neoliberal state has 
been confronted with a fragmenting institutional order and robbed of 
governing authority. The alternative system, anchored in the world of 
indigenous experience marginalized by Bolivia’s uneven modernization 
process, is challenging the state’s centuries-long pretence at a moder- 
nity based on texts and institutions that are not even respected by the 
elites who propound them; and who themselves have never abandoned 
the methods of seigneurial and patrimonial politics. The generalized 
corruption in the state apparatus is nothing other than the modernized 
representation of these habits through which elites in power take on and 
reproduce state functions. 


The liberal-capitalist political culture and institutions that are both 
being overtaken by the social movements, and traduced by the actual 
behaviour of the elites in power, presuppose the individuation of soci- 
ety: the dissolution of traditional loyalties, seigneurial relations and 
non-industrial productive systems. These processes, in Bolivia, have 
affected at most one third of the population. The Bolivian state, how- 
ever, including its current ‘neoliberal’ variant, has, as a sort of political 
schizophrenia, constructed normative regimes and institutions that bear 
no correspondence to the ‘patchwork’ reality of our society which, in its 
structural majority, is neither industrial nor individuated. The effect of 
the indigenous and plebeian social movements, which in Habermasian 
terms stress ‘normative’ over ‘communicative’ action, is thus to call into 
question the validity of republican state institutions that present a mere 
simulacrum of modernity, in a society which still lacks the structural and 
material bases upon which such modernity might be based. 


Mobilizing beliefs 


Since 1985, the ideological blueprints offered to the Bolivian population 
have been the free market, privatization, governability and representative 





6 Luis Tapia, La condición multisocietal: multiculturalidad, pluralismo, modernidad, La 
Paz 2002. 
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democracy. All these proposals were illusions, but well-founded ones, 
since although they never materialized in any substantial sense, they 
did bring about a realignment of actions and beliefs in a society which 
imagined that, through them and the sacrifices they demanded, it would 
be possible to attain wellbeing, modernity and social recognition. The 
upper, middle and subaltern urban classes—the latter having abandoned 
all expectations of protection from the state and workplace unions—saw 
in this offer a new path to stability and social betterment. 


By 2000, the gulf between expectations and realities was driving a dis- 
appointed population into conflict with state authority. The promise of 
modernity had resulted only in intensified exploitation and an increase 
in informal labour (from 55 to 68 per cent in 20 years); that of social 
betterment, in a greater concentration of wealth and a refinement in 
forms of ethnic discrimination. Privatization, especially of hydrocar- 
bons, far from expanding the internal market, has seen an accelerated 
flight of earnings into foreign hands. This breakdown between offi- 
cial schemas and lived reality has left large sections of the population 
highly receptive to new loyalties and mobilizing beliefs. Among these 
are the national-ethnic claims of the indigenous masses, which have 
produced a sort of indigenous nationalism in the Aymara section of 
the altiplano; state recovery of privatized public resources—water, 
hydrocarbons—and the broadening of social participation and democ- 
racy through recognition of non-liberal political practices of a collective 
and traditional bent (indigenous community, union, etc). These convic- 
tions are actively displacing loyalties to the liberal, privatizing ideology 
of the state. 


We could say that the Bolivian state has lost its monopoly over the capital 
of recognition, and that we are passing through a period of transition in 
the structures of allegiance. A striking feature of the new movements 
is that they dispute both the discourses of neoliberal modernity and the 
founding certainties of the republican state—that there is an inherent 
inequality between indigenous and mestizos, and that Indians are not 
capable of governing the country. The fact that the Indians, accustomed 
to giving their votes to the ‘mist’is’ (mestizos), have over the past few years 
voted extensively for the emerging indigenous leaders, denotes a water- 
shed in the symbolic structures of a profoundly colonial and racialized 
society. For indigenous social forces, the construction of urban hegem- 
ony is posed as a central strategic task, for it is here that their identity 
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confronts its own hybridity or dissolution in face of the composition—not 
without ambiguities—of mestizo identities, both elite and popular. 


In Bolivia, then, the pillars of both the ‘neoliberal’ model and the repub- 
lican state have deteriorated rapidly. It is this conjunction of crises that 
helps to explain not just the radical nature of the political conflict over 
the past five years, but also its complexity and irresolution. Such crises 
cannot endure for long, because no society can withstand long periods 
of political vacuum or uncertainty. Sooner or later there will be a lasting 
recomposition of forces, beliefs and institutions that will inaugurate a 
new period of state stability. The question for Bolivia is what kind of state 
this mutation will create. There could be increased repression, leading to 
the introduction of a ‘neoliberal-authoritarian’ state as the new political 
form, which might perhaps solve the crisis of the courte durée, but not 
that of the longue durée, whose problems would soon manifest them- 
selves again. Or there could be instead an opening of new spaces for the 
exercise of democratic rights (multicultural political forms, combined 
communitarian-indigenous and liberal institutions) and economic 
redistribution (a productive role for the state, self-management, etc), 
capable of addressing both dimensions of the crisis. In the latter sce- 
nario, a democratic resolution of the neoliberal state crisis will have to 
involve a simultaneous multicultural resolution of the crisis of the colo- 
nial republican state. 


Hegemonies, Zavaleta argues, can grow tired: there are moments when 
the state ceases to be irresistible, when the population abandons the 
ideological frameworks that allowed it to accept the elite’s ordering of 
society as desirable. The uprising of October 2003 was the maximal 
expression of the masses’ dissent from the ‘neoliberal-patrimonial’ 
state, and hence of the exhaustion of its form of hegemony, If each 
state crisis generally goes through four phases—manifestation of the 
crisis; transition or systemic chaos; conflictive emergence of a new 
principle of state order; consolidation of the new state—October, with 
its hundreds of thousands of Indians and urban masses in revolt in 


7 [Protests at the Sanchez de Lozada government’s scheme to export gas reserves 
through Chile (a national enemy since it had robbed Bolivia of access to the sea ın 
the 1879-83 War of the Pacific), rather than process them domestically, escalated 
into a full-scale insurrection in La Paz and El Alto in October 2003, ending in the 
ouster of the president—nrr.] 
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the cities of La Paz and El Alto, and its culmination in the flight of 
President Sánchez de Lozada, inescapably marked the Bolivian state’s 
entry into the transitional phase. The initial acceptance of the constitu- 
tional succession of Vice-President Carlos Mesa was due not so much 
to deference towards’ parliamentarism as to a popular attachment to the 
old prejudice of the personalization of power, the belief that a change 
of personnel is in itself a change of regime. But there was also a cer- 
tain historical lucidity with regard to the further consequences implicit, 
given the present correlation of forces, in the abandonment of liberal- 
democratic institutions. 


But if there can be no state domination without the consent of the 
dominated—progressively eroded in Bolivia since the blockades of 
2000—there can be no‘successful opposition without the capacity to 
postulate an alternative order. This is precisely what the insurgents 
discovered: they were able to paralyse the state with their blockades but 
were unable to put forward an alternative and legitimate power project. 
Hence the ambiguous and confused truce of the Mesa period (2003—05), 
during which the distinguished broadcaster attempted to channel the 
insurgents’ minimum programme (resignation of Sánchez de Lozada, 
constituent assembly, new hydrocarbons law), while leaving in place the 
entire governmental machinery of neoliberal reforms. 


Revolutionary epochs 


It was Marx who proposed the concept of the ‘revolutionary epoch’ in 
order to understand extraordinary historical periods of dizzying politi- 
cal change—abrupt shifts in the position and power of social forces, 
repeated state crises, recomposition of collective identities, repeated 
waves of social rebellion—separated by periods of relative stability dur- 
ing which the modification, partial or total, of the general structures of 
political domination nevertheless remains in question. 


A revolutionary epoch is a relatively long period, of several months or 
years, of intense political activity in which: (a) social sectors, blocs or 
classes previously apathetic or tolerant of those in power openly chal- 
lenge authority and claim rights or make collective petitions through 
direct mobilizations (gas and water coordinadoras, indigenous, neigh- 
bourhood organizations, cocaleros, small-scale farmers); (b) some or all 
of these mobilized sectors actively posit the necessity of taking state 
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power (MAS, CSUTCB, Cos);® (c) there is a surge of adherence to these 
proposals from large sections of the population (hundreds of thousands 
mobilized in the Water War, against the tax hike, in the Gas War, in the 
elections to support Indian candidates); the distinction between gover- 
nors and governed begins to dissolve, due to the growing participation 
of the masses in political affairs; and (d) the ruling classes are unable to 
neutralize these political aspirations, resulting in a polarization of the 
country into several ‘multiple sovereignties’? that fragment the social 
order (the loss of the ‘authority principle’ from April 2000 till today). 


In revolutionary epochs societies fragment into social coalitions, each 
with proposals, discourses, leaderships and programmes for political 
power that are antagonistic to and incompatible with one another. This 
gives rise to ‘cycles of protest’,’° waves of mobilization followed by with- 
drawals and retreat, which serve to demonstrate the weakness of those 
in power (Banzer in April and October 2000 and June 2001; Quiroga in 
January 2002; Sanchez de Lozada in February and October 2003). Such 
protests also serve to incite or ‘infect’ other sectors into using mass 
mobilization as a mechanism to press their demands (teachers, the 
retired, the landless, students). At the same time, these mobilizations 
fracture and destabilize the social coalition of the ruling bloc, giving rise 
to counter-reactions (the so-called business-civic-political ‘crescent’ in 
the east of the country), which in turn produce another wave of mobili- 
zations, generating a process of political instability and turbulence that 
fuels itself. Not every revolutionary epoch ends in a revolution, under- 
stood as a change of the social forces in power, which would have to be 
preceded by an insurrectionary situation. There are revolutionary epochs 
that lead to a restoration of the old regime (coup d'état), or to a negoti- 
ated and peaceful modification of the political system through the partial 
or substantial incorporation of the insurgents and their proposals for 
change into the power bloc. 


# Movumento al Socialismo: political organization led by the indigenous peasant 
leader Evo Morales, Rather than a party, it is an electoral coalinon of several urban 
and rural socal movements. csurcs: organization of indigenous and peasant com- 
munities founded in 1979, led by Felipe Quispe. 

9 Charles Tilly, European Revolutions, 1492-1992, Oxford 1993. 

10 Sidney Tarrow, Power in Movement: Social Movements, Collective Action and Politics, 
Cambridge 1994. 

= Anthony Oberschall, Social Movements. Ideologies, Interests and Identities, New 
Brunswick 1993. 
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The present political period in Bolivia can best be characterized as a rev- 
olutionary epoch. Since 2000, there has been a growing incorporation 
of broader social sectors into political decision-making (water, land, gas, 
Constituent Assembly) through their union, communal, neighbourhood 
or guild organizations; there has been a continual weakening of govern- 
mental authority and fragmentation of state sovereignty; and there has 
been an increasing polarization of the country into two social blocs bear- 
ing radically distinct and opposed projects for economy and state. 


At one pole, the fundamental nucleus is the indigenous movement, both 
rural (peasant) and urban (worker) in composition; this clearly repre- 
sents a different political and cultural project for the country to any that 
has previously existed. The economic programme of this pole is centred 
on the internal market, taking as its axis the peasant community, urban- 
artisanal and micro-business activity, a revitalized role for the state as 
producer and industrializing force, and a central role for the indigenous 
majority in driving the new state. At the other pole is the ascendant 
agro-export, financial and petroleum business bloc, which has played 
the most dynamic role in the liberalizing sectors of the economy. This 
bloc has a clear image of how Bolivia should relate to external markets 
and of the role of foreign investment, and it favours the subordination of 
the state to private enterprise and the preservation, or restoration, of the 
old political system. Anchored in the eastern and southeastern zones of 
the country, beyond the current organizational reach of the social move- 
ments, it deploys an openly racialized discourse. 


This political polarity is this further structured by three underlying 
cleavages: ethno-cultural (indigenous/garas-gringos), class (workers/ 
businessmen) and regional (Andean west/Amazonian crescent). In the 
case of the ‘left’ pole, the mobilizing identity is predominantly ethno- 
cultural, around which worker identity is either dissolved (in a novel type 
of indigenous proletarianism) or complements indigenous leadership 
at a secondary level. For the ‘right’ pole, mobilizing identity is primarily 
regional in nature; hence the importance of the Civic Committees, agi- 
tating for regional autonomy, for these conservative forces. 


This polarization has led to a dissociation between economic dominance 
and political dominance, creating a period of instability since the com- 
ponents of power are divided between two different zones, neither of 
which has any immediate possibility of displacing the other. Economic 
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power has moved from west to east (reinforced by foreign investment in 
hydrocarbons, services, agro-industry), while the sociopolitical power of 
mobilization has been reinforced in the west, giving rise to a new geo- 
graphical uncertainty at the level of the state. The interesting thing about 
the ‘paradox of October’, the period opened up by the insurrection that 
overthrew Sánchez de Lozada, is that this regional separation simulta- 
neously expresses a confrontation of sharply differentiated ethnicities 
and classes: businessmen in the east (Santa Cruz, Beni, Tarija), and the 
indigenous and mass sectors in the west (La Paz, Cochabamba, Potosi, 
Oruro), both waiting to pounce on a state administration which, in terri- 
torial, social and cultural terms, can no longer express the new economic 
and political configuration of Bolivian society. It is true that there are 
businessmen, indigenous, mestizos, workers and peasants in every part 
of Bolivia; but the ascendant discourses and identities articulated within 
each region are differentiated by these class, ethnic and territorial roots. 


Overall, the map of sociopolitical forces in Bolivia shows a highly political 
field, with tendencies on both sides pushing for solutions through force, 
either by coup d'état (MNR)” or insurrection (csurcB/cos), or through 
electoral resolution, either via a restoration of the old regime (apn)® or 
its progressive transformation (mas). None of these tendencies has yet 
managed to construct a bloc with a majority over the other components, 
still less over the other sections of the population that would be indispen- 
sable for a social leadership capable of a long-term hold on state power. 


From the point of view of the social movements and their prospects for 
an indigenous-popular transformation of the state, there are two alter- 
natives: a path of gradual, institutional change by electoral means led 
by Evo Morales, and an insurrectional path for the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the state. The first would require the construction of an 
electoral bloc around Morales, negotiated with other leaders and social 
movements, that would be strong enough to generate a unified popular 
and indigenous pole with the ability to rule. The broad social backing 
needed would require proposals for change robust enough to attract 


ṣa Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario: nationalist party that led the popular 
revolution of 1952 and in the 1980s pushed through the hberal reforms of the 
Washington Consensus. 

5 Acaién Democratica Nacionalista; party founded in 1979 by the dictator Hugo 
Banzer, which he led in subsequent elections, gaining the presidency from 
1997-2001. 
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those urban sectors—middle-class, upwardly mobile popular, and even 
business layers linked to the internal market—who are at present reluc- 
tant to accept an indigenous governmental solution, and without whose 
support an indigenous electoral triumph would be rendered unviable. 


The two paths, electoral and insurrectionary, are not necessarily antago- 
nistic; they could turn out to be complementary. On both, however, the 
indigenous-popular pole should consolidate its hegemony, providing 
intellectual and moral leadership of the country’s social majorities. There 
will be neither electoral triumph nor victorious insurrection without 
wide-ranging, patient work on the unification of the social movements, 
and a practical education process to realize the political, moral, cultural 
and organizational leadership of these forces over Bolivia’s popular and 
middle strata. 
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JULIAN STALLABRASS 


SPECTACLE AND TERROR 


As these lines are written in San Francisco, the Blue Angels fighter planes 
are roaring and booming only a few feet overhead, with many in the crowd 
on the ground cringing, then laughing nervously, and finally nodding casu- 
ally at ‘just entertamment’. The same planes over Gaza City reveal their 
true business.' 


HE PASSAGE ABOVE from Retort’s Afflicted Powers indicates 

the scope of this remarkable work from the Bay Area col- 

lective, which connects bombing, terror and spectacle. The 

book emerges from the anti-war movement, spurred both by 
its remarkable popular support and the knowledge that the slaughter of 
civilians from the safety of the skies is not merely the last resort of power, 
but its regular, integral practice. The authors gloss Thomas Hobbes: ‘By 
terror thereof. To forme the wills of all. And whoever calls this into ques- 
tion proposes an end to what we know of politics as such.” 


Retort’s controversial theses on war, capitalism and spectacle have 
invited widespread debate. Gopal Balakrishnan, in the last issue of N1R, 
weighed their assertion that the us, being in thrall to spectacle, is no 
longer able to think strategically In the pages of October, Hal Foster 
questioned Retort’s opposition to modernity, and asked whether it might 
lead to a defeatist notion of spectacular politics.4 In what follows I will 
relate these debates to what is perhaps the central motif, and motive, 
of the book: an extension of Debord’s concept of the spectacle, not only 
to explain the conduct of the us, but to bring out what it might offer a 
disillusioned anti-war movement. Retort’s message for the peace move- 
ment is not an easy one. War is certainly a stimulus for political action: 


Even those who go out into the streets when outright war 1s underway 


find it much more difficult—and we include ourselves in this company— 
to muster similar emotional energy in the face, for example, of the slow ` 
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death from disease and malnutrition of hundreds of thousands of Iraqis 
under ‘sanctions’.5 


Yet war and the state are central to each other, and to experience warfare 
is also to experience the modern world in the most complete and extreme 
fashion: ‘War . . . is modernity incarnate’, claim Retort. Frequent war 
is necessary to the symbiosis of business and state, stimulating the 
economy in difficult times, producing opportunities for looting—or 
‘primitive accumulation’"—and inuring the population to the spectacle 
of their armed forces punishing some recalcitrant state by killing and 
maiming its citizens. In these circumstances, ‘peace’ is merely a prelude 
to war, and it is achieved through pacification of the chosen enemy. Such 
a peace cannot be what the anti-war movement really wants: 


Unless the anti-war movement comes to recognize the full dynamics of 
us militarism—to understand that peace, under current arrangements, 
is no more than war by other means—then massive mobilizations at the 
approach of full-dress military campaigns must mevitably be followed by 
demoralization and bewilderment.” 


Given the continual threat and regular actuality of terror dealt from the 
sky, the 9-11 attacks did no more than to return to the us a taste of the 
force it has wielded across the globe. Arundhati Roy, in a courageous 
piece published shortly after the attacks, put the matter plainly: 


The September rr attacks were a monstrous calling card from a world gone 
horribly wrong. The message may have been wntten by Bin Laden (who 
knows?) and delivered by his couriers, but it could well have been signed 
by the ghosts of the victims of America’s old wars. The millions killed in 
Korea, Vietnam and Cambodia, the 17,500 killed when Israel—backed by 
the us—invaded Lebanon ın 1982, the 200,000 Iraqis killed in Operation 
Desert Storm, the thousands of Palestinians who have died fighting Israel’s 








1 Retort (Iain Boal, T. J. Clark, Joseph Matthews, Michael Watts), Afflicted Powers: 
Capital and Spectacle in a New Age of War, London 2005, p. 102 (henceforth ar). 

* AP, p. 107. 

3 ‘States of War’, NLR 36, November—December 2005 Setting this assessment of 
the us state in its wider geopolitical field, and likening the gamble of the Iraq war 
to high-risk business techniques, Balakrishnan argues that Retort’s conceptions of 
primitive accumulation and spectacle are, ultimately, ‘juxtaposed rather than inte- 
grated’. He also sounds a note of scepticism that ‘Seattle, Genoa, Chiapas’ can nse 
to the challenge of the current political conjuncture. 

4‘On Afflicted Powers’, October 115 (Winter 2006). 

5 AP, p. 102. 6 AP, P. 79. 7 AP, P. 94. 
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occupation of the West Bank And the millions who died, in Yugoslavia, 
Somalia, Haiti, Chile, Nicaragua, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, 
Panama, at the hands of all the terrorists, dictators and genocidists whom 
the American government supported, trained, bankrolled and supplied 
with arms. And this is far from being a comprehensive list.* 


The anti-war movement and all of us society, claim Retort, have yet to 
internalize that.9 It is more comforting to believe that the current war is 
caused by the perfidy of individual politicians, or by a scrabble for oil, 
since a solution to those problems can at least be glimpsed. 


Yet the character of this book is more unusual than its basic political 
subject and stance would suggest. It is the collective work of four mem- 
bers of the Retort group—lain Boal, T. J. Clark, Joseph Matthews and 
Michael Watts—who by pooling their expertise have created a work 
of extraordinary range. Aside from the issue of warfare and the state, 
Afflicted Powers examines war and terror as spectacle, the ‘blood for oil 
argument, revolutionary Islam and the us attachment to Israel, and does 
so with consistent acuity and attention to detail. These elements are built 
into a synthetic account of the post 9-11 scene which asks fundamental 
questions about the Left’s direction and positive programme. 


Retort is a group of thirty to forty members who meet monthly to dis- 
cuss a wide range of political issues. Their members are very diverse 
and include poets, economists, historians, journalists and activists. The 
origins of the book in pamphlets prepared by Retort for the anti-war 
demonstrations are still clearly apparent in its eloquent and passionate 
tone, and in the measured venom they direct at the murderous actions 
of the machine of state and the powerlessness of the mass opposition 
it has aroused. One of their models, write Retort, is the Junius pam- 
phlet of Rosa Luxemburg, and indeed her prose—fired by the betrayal 
of the Social Democrat Party caving in to war, and the slaughter of a 
generation of the proletariat on the battlefields—does bear comparison 
to Afflicted Powers: 


Shamed, dishonoured, wading in blood and dripping with filth, thus capi- 
talist society stands. Not as we usually see it, playing the roles of peace 
and righteousness, of order, of philosophy, of ethics—as a roaring beast, 


2 Arundhati Roy, ‘The Algebra of Infinite Justice’, Guardian, 29 September 2001. 
9 AP, P. 97. 
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as an orgy of anarchy, as a pestilental breath, devastating culture and 
humanity—so ıt appears in all its hideous nakedness.’ 


The tone and rhetoric of the book are stern, urgent, demanding and 
unflinching; the ‘we’ of its authors shades into the ‘we’ of the anti-war 
movement and even of the Left. It is a long time since a collective have 
addressed the Left in this manner, one precedent being the May Day 
Manifesto of 1967, edited by Stuart Hall, E. P. Thompson and Raymond 
Williams—though this was a collation of a much wider range of mate- 
rial, rather than a task of collective writing, and its tone, the reflection 
of a moment of opportunity as much as of crisis, was more sedate and 
patiently reasonable." By contrast, Retort shuttle, as they put it, ‘between 
stubborn expectancy and unbudgeable sense of doom’.” And, as we shall 
see, there is a good deal of doom, in contrast to the stance, say, of Noam 
Chomsky, who would have us dwell on the achievements of radical poli- 
tics so as to arrive at a less gloomy assessment of its prospects, or of 
Rebecca Solnit, an associate of Retort, who in her recent book, Hope in 
the Dark, takes a similar line.” 


Image attack 


The central claim of the book is that, with the attacks of 9-11, the us state 
was wounded at the level of the spectacle and cannot endure this ‘image 
death’ or ‘image defeat’.4 The perpetrators were fully conscious of what 
they were about, were in fact Debordian in their thinking, reasoning 
that capitalism is dependent on the colonized social circuits that com- 
prise spectacle—including confidence in the market and the state, and 
an identification with commodity culture—and that to disrupt specta- 
cle may have great and unpredictable consequences. The attacks, Retort 
claim, were not atavistic pinpricks but modern politics, an assault above 
all on the ‘ghost sociality’ purveyed by the media.” The assault on spec- 
tacle, not on economic power or even people, was their main business, 
and in this sense they were for a short time remarkably successful. 


Rosa Luxemburg, ‘The Junius Pamplet: The Crisis ın German Social Democracy’ 
(1916), in Rosa Luxemburg Speaks, ed. Mary-Alice Waters, New York 1970, p. 262. 
z= A second expanded edition was published by Penguin: Raymond Williams, ed., 
May Day Manifesto 1968, Harmondsworth 1968. 

a AP, P. 9. 

3 Rebecca Solmit, Hope in the Dark: The Untold History of People Power, Edinburgh 
2005. 

4 AP, PP. 25, 34. 5 AP, pp. 26-7, 29. 
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Drawing their phrase from the mouth of Milton’s Satan, Retort argue 
that the attacks created ‘afflicted powers’: both those of the us state and 
the Left—the Empire wounded at its image heart, enraged and unable 
to heal itself, and the Left with no cogent plan to exploit that wound, or 
salve its own." An indication of the depth of the Empire’s wound was the 
taboo set in place within days of the event on images of the planes col- 
liding with the towers and of the towers falling. Since then, Retort claim, 
the silence of mass culture has been ‘deafening’.” 


There is much that can be said to qualify this view. The motivations of 
the bombers themselves may never be known, although Retort point to 
tracts on media theory found in Al Qaeda camps. They must indeed have 
known that the consequences of their acts could not have been accurately 
predicted, and this makes their political motives—as opposed to their 
religious ones, or the desire for just revenge—murkier still. Retort are 
correct that the void at the level of the image in the mainstream broadcast 
media was remarkable. Even so, New Yorkers responded immediately by 
posting images of loved ones in the city to make a display of the dead 
and missing, pitching the faces of individuals against the brute spectacle 
of the act, and these impromptu portrait galleries received much mass 
media coverage. Articles that survey 9-11 material in mass culture find 
little of it, although there are a few mainstream us tv shows that now 
take counter-terrorism as their subject, and The Hamburg Cell, which 
focused on the motivations of Mohammed Atta, aired on HBo after being 
made in the ux.” There was more of a response in music, notably with 
the success of Toby Keith, a renowned country singer, with ‘Courtesy of 
the Red, White and Blue (The Angry American)’, which sold in huge 
numbers, Bruce Springsteen’s ode to the New York firemen, and the 
Black Eyed Peas song, again very popular, that opposed the war and did 
not shy away from dubbing the cya terrorists. 


That there was something about the images of the event that was 
indigestible to mass culture could, of course, be an over-determined 
matter: avoidance of those images may have been out of regard for the 
dead and the mourning. It could also be that, as with the First World 
War, there is an appreciable lag between the end of the event and the 
appearance of the most significant cultural works that take it as their 


1 AP, P. 5. 7 AP, p. 28. 
18 For a survey, see Chris Dahlen, ‘The Pop Culture of 9-11’, 28 March 2005, avail- 
able at www.pitchforkmedia.com. 
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subject. Any taboo on 9-11 does now seem to be eroding: Jonathan 
Safran Foer's novel, Extremely Loud and Incredibly Close, gained much 
publicity, and there are many other novels in prospect; Michael Moore’s 
Fahrenheit 9/11 must count as mass culture; Oliver Stone is to make a 
film about the attacks, starring Nicolas Cage as a police officer trapped 
in the rubble. There is also a vast outpouring of 9-11 merchandise that 
surely seeks to heal the image wound: posters of heroic firemen against 
the backdrop of the fallen towers, badges, caps, T-shirts, magnets and 
memorial candles. Those who want photographs of the event are catered 
to by the New York Police Department, which has issued a book of spec- 
tacular photographs about the attack and its aftermath. These images, 
taken by police photographers from the air and the ground, are often 
of striking beauty.” In one sense, the exclusion that Retort note—of 
images of the moment of defeat itself, of the impact of the planes, of 
the falling towers—is unsurprising, for what state and national mass 
media would not avoid such images? The fallen towers are visible in 
mass culture but, naturally, as the backdrop to tales of American hero- 
ism, sacrifice and redemption. 


In any case, it may be that the point of terror is not merely to disrupt 
spectacle by producing indigestible images, but to exceed it. Retort high- 
light the paradox of the vanguard Islamic revolutionaries, who deny 
themselves all that capitalist spectacle has to offer, and harden them- 
selves against mundane sentiment and appetite, yet who still hold to the 
effectiveness of the image, and propagate images of their acts through 
websites. Just as in their lives and deaths they seek the unmediated, so 
their atrocities perform it, being designed to produce real, bodily fear 
(not the sublime of air shows), to blanket a city with the smell of fire 
and blood, to bring to a people sunk in spectacle the ineluctability of 
arbitrary death. The July 2005 London underground bombings were not 
meant primarily to create images, but to spread the terror of living burial 
among the city’s populace. 


Retort draw the definition of spectacle broadly, as the colonization of 
social life by capitalism: it is the submission of ever more facets of 


9 Among the works often alluded to here are Remarque’s AH Quiet on the Western 
Frontand Graves’s Goodbye to All That, both 1929, and Dix’s great cycle of war prints of 
1924. The point can be overplayed: to take just one example, Henri Barbusse’s Under 
Fire, published 1n 1916, was a highly successful account of the novelty of the war. 

2° New York Police Department, Above Hallowed Ground: A Photographic Record of 


September 11, 2001, New York 2002. 
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human sociality to the ‘deadly solicitations’ of the market." On that 
definition, the mass media form only one part of spectacle, which is 
also a constellation of technologies, habits and techniques, from mobile 
phones and fashion to the aping of celebrities’ looks and gestures. The 
9-11 assault on spectacle at the level of images worked first and foremost 
through the mass media, which swiftly found ways to make sense of it 
in moral terms—the ‘cowardice’ of the attackers versus ‘the innocence’ 
of the victims being the major and almost immediate response. Can a 
single act of this kind have any chance of disrupting the wider operation 
of spectacle, or the economic circuits that it supports? What would cause 
that deeper effect is what is happening now in Iraq: a sustained attack on 
the population and infrastructure. 


A new age of war? 


For Retort, the colonization of social life is as important to capitalism as 
colonization of the Earth, and the two processes are comparable: spec- 
tacle being globalization turned inwards to conquer the social. Their 
account highlights less the role of business than that of the state, which 
is thought to micromanage everyday life, and require a citizenship in 
which authentic social life is thinned and atomized, and consumer 
desires reign supreme. Spectacle continually intensifies, producing ever 
more attenuated and fragmented social relations. Modern consumer 
culture becomes less and less able to offer its subjects ways to live in the 
present, to accept the flow of time or push aside instant gratification. 
The compulsion to document one’s life in images through the habitual 
use of phone- and video-cameras is hollow at its core, the effect of pro- 
found alienation. The only reality that spectacle can offer, write Retort, 
is that of Reality tv.” 


This model of colonization suggests that there was, or perhaps still is, a 
natural, unmediated ground of human communication that is conquered 
and perverted by capital, once and for all, like the logging of a virgin 
forest or the extermination of an indigenous population. Yet, in this sce- 
nario, is the impetus really all one way? Retort claim that commodity 
society and spectacle are ‘endlessly parasitic on the values of a vanish- 
ing sociality’.8 But if that is so, the endlessness of the process implies 
that sociality is being rebuilt at the same time as it is being colonized 
and simulated. Are there not consumer technologies, for example, that 


a AP, p. I9. 23 AP, pp 20, 181-2. 3 ap, p 180. 
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increase socialization as well as reduce it? Some technologies, the tele- 
phone being a prime example, act as salves for the separation of people 
brought about by market forces. Many of these appear to simultaneously 
enable and disrupt sociality, as the mobile phone does in a railway car- 
riage, Digital cameras, to take another example, enable a more intense 
documentation of the present, but also, in some circumstances, with 
the display built into the camera itself, can be tools of play, laughter and 
remembering. Digital photographs, shared online, can link distant rela- 
tives and friends more cheaply, immediately and regularly than did print 
and the postal service. 


Yet Retort lament the quality, as well as the quantity, of social engagement, 
objecting to ‘the lifeless bright sameness’ of consumer culture (and here 
one thinks of those news stories of us PsyOps troops subjecting their 
captives to the torture of endless repeats of the Barney theme tune): 


Weak citizenship, but for that very reason the object of the state’s constant, 
anxious attention—an unstoppable barrage of idiot fashions and panics and 
image-motifs, all aimed at sewing the citizen back (unobirusively, ‘individu- 
ally’) into a deadly simulacrum of community.* 


The nightmare of the spectacle, write Retort, is that of living in an 
eternal present, sundered from history and tradition, while prey to an 
unknown future, a life of fundamental meaninglessness governed by 
the contingencies of the market. In this, they take on the attitudes of 
some of W. G. Sebald’s tetchier passages—his complaints about the 
desolation of English seaside resorts, or, in a book that Retort cite from, 
his repulsion at the decoration of once dignified German towns shat- 
tered by bombing, and remade in a way he finds both vulgar and sinister, 
shuddering at the sight of a huge advertisement showing ‘an enormous 
platter of sliced cold meats, as served on every self-respecting supper 
table at the time, in colours from blood-red to rose pink.” There is a 
rhetorical confidence in Retort’s writing that we can be sure of knowing 
simulation from reality, false temporality from history and authenticity 
from commercial confection. Some of that surety seems to be borrowed 
from Debord although he, in more sombre moments, thought of specta- 

| cial reality as a dialectical complex, the interweaved strands of 

— cult to separate. 





, On the Natural History of Destruction, London 2003, p. 77. 
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There may also be a generational issue at play here. Those who were polit- 
ically forged by the events of 1968 and the writings of the Situationists 
remember a time when a new wave of spectacle, perhaps its most sweep- 
ing and complete moment so far, broke over the social scene in the form 
of television. They also remember the forms resistance took to that 
‘colonization’ —not sucha bad word for that situation. While Debordis clear 
that the spectacle is a process that bends technologies to its purpose, never- 
theless television was his paradigmatic subject. Those who have always 
lived with its ubiquitous presence, and those of a younger generation who 
have grown up online, necessarily have a different perspective in which 
discriminations within spectacle stand out with greater prominence. 


The issue of spectacle, for Retort, becomes more acute in current circum- 
stances: the events of 9-11 were used as a pretext for launching a distinct 
development in us capitalism, and thus we may be said to be living in 
a new epoch. Of the circumstances that Retort list to characterize this 
situation, only one can be viewed as truly novel: the dynamics of capital 
accumulation. Revolutionary Islam and the entrapment of Empire and 
terror in a battle of images are several decades old. The inseparability of 
war and state, and the abiding, deadly attraction of politically avant-garde 
ideals are evidently long-term features.*® The neoliberal means of accu- 
mulation, Retort claim, have been complemented by colonization, and 
this is a marked recent development (there is a similarity in this account 
to the distinction between neoliberalism and neo-conservatism in David 
Harvey's The New Imperialism, and a similar stress on the importance 
of primitive accumulation).”” If this truly is a new development, and it 
may be too early to tell, it could be said to intensify the interrelation of 
the other features. 


Retort write that the result of this configuration is a blend of atavism 
(wars of religion, overt colonialism) and hyper-modernity: ‘the contra- 
dictions of military neoliberalism under conditions of spectacle’.? The 


26 AP, p. II. 

3 David Harvey, The New Imperialism, Oxford 2005. 

2 This is one of the points examined by Gopal Balakrishnan. He argues that war 
between states, and colonial occupation, have been legs common features of the 
post-1945 era, but also that what has largely replaced them—an ‘asymmetric, 
discriminatory framework of legal disputes’, including sanctions, supervision of 
weapons programmes and regime change—blurs the distinction between peace 
and war. ‘States of War’, p. 28. 

*9 AP, p. 15 
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combination of atavism and hyper-modemity is hardly new either, and 
may indeed be a structural feature of combined and uneven develop- 
ment. The most obvious examples would be the fascisms of Italy and 
Germany-—particularly the latter, in which the most advanced war 
machine of its age was placed at the service of a supposedly ancient 
national destiny. The new situation is more distinctive: 


the present madness is singular: the dimension of spectacle has never 
before interfered so palpably, so insistently, with the business of keeping 
one’s satrapies in order. And never before have spectacular politics been 
conducted in the shadow—the ‘historical knowledge’—of defeat.” 


Spectacle is here characterized as both the baleful enemy of social inter- 
action and the mode of opportunity, obstructing imperial power—and, 
as we shall see, Retort’s formulation is a powerful one. 


A stumbling state? 


Retort argue that the result of the spectacular defeat of 9-11 has been to 
push the state into actions that are as much governed by spectacle as by 
material considerations. Warfare has been elevated from an intermittent 
action to permanent imperial conflict. They claim that one frequently 
repeated charge of the anti-war movement—that the war was fought for 
oil—when taken too simply, ignores the ‘partially non-factual imperatives 
of capital accumulation’ .#* These include the effort to repair spectacle, 
and the drive to normalize war in the minds of citizens. 


Retort are surely correct to point to the state’s efforts to create images 
that can counter the memory of 9-11, and to their insufficiency: Bush on 
the flight-deck proclaiming victory in Iraq, Saddam’s statue toppled, the 
dictator captured, the Smokin’ Marine who was supposed to embody the 
cool courage of the us armed forces, and so on. It is not that these were 
ineffective pieces of propaganda, but they have subsequently soured as 
the war and acts of terror have continued. The most memorable images 
so far gathered by the us armed forces in Iraq are those taken on the 
phone-cameras of the torturers of Abu Ghraib. Similarly, us political 


3° See Jeffrey Herf, Reactionary Modernism: Technology, Culture and Politics in Weimar 
and the Third Reich, Cambridge 1984. Hal Foster asked Retort about the novelty of 
atavism and modernity, yielding the reply that while it is an old configuration, in 
the new situation the opposition is of an unprecedented starkness: ‘On Afflicted 
Powers’. 
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support for Israel is seen as no longer being driven by strategic or mili- 
tary considerations, which now would operate against such an alliance, 
but rather as an attachment at the level of the image: both are simul- 
taneously democratic consumer societies and highly militarized states 
with a pioneer ethos, and both harbour the guilt and pride of having 
taken their land by expelling and exterminating another population. 
The vs in seeing Israel looks into a mirror and cannot abandon its own 
reflected image. 


It can be difficult to show that a state is acting largely for spectacular 
rather than material reasons, just as it can be to show that it acts solely 
for material ones. In their detailed and compelling presentation of the 
‘blood for oil’ argument, Retort show that it tends to conflate many com- 
peting and incompatible claims made about the motives of the us state. 
Nevertheless, the basic position is put very strongly: there will come 
a time (perhaps soon) when the oil supply will start to decline, there 
is a vast increase in demand (including from the us), the Saudi fields 
are declining and mismanaged, and Iraq is almost in the position of 
being able to control the world oil price. Against these considerations, 
Retort note that the statistics for oil supply are very unreliable as they 
are massaged by oil companies, and that there was no shortage of oil at 
the war planning stage—indeed the late 1990s had seen a collapse in 
the price.» Above all, though, war was not a structural necessity but a 


high-risk gamble: 


What was on offer to the industry . . . was unilateral adventurism in the face 
of a global Muslim insurgency, and the prospect of enraging the largest 
generation of young Arabs and Muslims in history. It risked 20 per cent of 
the world’s oil supply, the entire Gulf strategy, the wider set of us interests 
in the region, the radical destabilization of the entire Muslim world, the 
active promotion of the jihadi struggle, and blowback of a wholly unpredict- 
able and uncontainable sort¥ 


Some of these arguments have been contested. The question of manipu- 
lated statistics could cut both ways: it is in some companies’ interests to 
over-estimate long-term reserves to bolster their share price. Some com- 
mentators on the oil industry take the issue of the immediate prospect 
of oil production peaking soon more seriously than Retort do, and have 
less confidence that large new fields will be found. Retort believe that 
new technologies for extracting oil from deep-sea fields or even from tar 


» ap, p. 63. 4 ap, p. 67. 
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sands may bolster the supply, although these face significant technologi- 
cal and environmental difficulties. 


In either case, the larger point that Retort make is that neoliberalism 
mutates into continual outright warfare in pursuit of primitive accumu- 
lation. This is an intensification of a system in which there is a nexus of 
arms buyers in the ‘developing’ world (the richest being in the Middle 
East), oil companies, construction companies and so on, all of which 
benefit from relatively high oil prices and periodic energy conflicts. War 
was a response to a crisis in neoliberalism, particularly the revolt against 
it that was dramatically realized at Cancún, and a punitive measure to 
restructure conditions for expanded profitability. But at the same time 
the us state, wounded in its spectacular heart, was responding in some 
ways irrationally and inconsistently, torn between the demands of econ- 
omy and spectacle. 


There are some tensions between these various claims, which are perhaps 
a product of the book’s multiple authorship. Sometimes the oil industry 
is thought to value stability, sometimes regular conflict. The arguments 
about the irrationality of the spectacle-saturated state sit uncomfort- 
ably with a much more familiar analysis of postwar us strategy: ‘the 
us Empire has followed a long and consistent strategic path—centred 
on and driven by military engagement—to force regional penetration 
and exploit the existing or resulting “weak states”. The book contains 
some fine passages on the history of this strategy and its prosecution by 
bombardment, temporary occupation, the establishing of bases and the 
corruption of foreign governments and their military forces. 


The views could be reconciled by saying that any single act of aggression 
could have ‘non-factual’ aspects (they may even dominate) but takes its 
place in a wider strategic schema—yet Afflicted Powers calls into question 


35 See the letter from Matt Pires in London Review of Books, 23 June 2005. 

36 ap, pp. 67, 72-4, 80-1. 

7 ap, p. 93. Some of these tensions are readily acknowledged in the October inter- 
view: ‘“Blood for O1l?” is m high tension with “Permanent War”, and meant to 
be. The chapters rehearse two logics of imperialism, and do not claim to be able 
to map the one onto the other at all precisely’. Balakrishnan charges Retort with 
uncertainty here, oscillating between war as breaking down barriers to neoliberal- 
ism, and as ‘a product of ideological fixations and delusions peculiar to an impasse 
of neoliberalism’: ‘States of War’, p. 9, although, as I shall discuss, perhaps both 
could be true. 
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the very idea of state strategy. Retort cite Debord on the consequence 
of the state becoming an entity captured by spectacle: in the process, 
it loses historical knowledge and thus the capability of strategic leader- 
ship. Again, this claim is in evident tension with Retort’s account of the 
consistent state strategy of imperial domination, and one might say with 
the American state’s role in planning and fostering the entire neoliberal 
turn. Retort add the qualification that the state can and does think about 
capitalism strategically, but cannot do the same for its coordination with 
other features, including warfare, geopolitics and ideological struggle.* 
To take on that level of analysis is asking a great deal of any state, or of 
any other body. The danger of Debord’s view is that it underplays the 
complexity, differentiation of specialized parts, and finally the political 
capacity of the state. 


There may, however, be indications that spectacular defeat has driven 
the us to actions which are counter to its interests, and which may have 
brought it closer to strategic failure on a global scale. For, although their 
analyses differ, the idea that us hegemony is in decline, and that the 
momentum of that decline has been hastened by recent attempts to wield 
power, is acommon feature of a number of recent accounts, not only that 
of Afflicted Powers, but also those of Arrighi, Mann and Wallerstein.39 


Yet if this possibility of decline is to be linked to spectacle, we have to ask 
deeper questions about the concept: how old is spectacle, for example, 
and how exactly has it developed? On some accounts, it is as old as the 
armed capitalist state, with its marriage of image-reproduction technolo- 
gies (printing) and fiesta: Maravall wrote a celebrated analysis of just that 
combination in Spain, which included at its height the staging of mock 
naval battles in the pools of the Retiro Park in Madrid, at a time when the 
state lacked the money to equip actual ships or pay its armed forces.” 
Plainly, spectacle has since widened its ambit, but has there been a fun- 
damental change in us imperial policy as spectacle itself has altered? Not 
according to at least one strand of Retort’s account, which, as we have 
seen, stresses continuity. Perhaps, they say, the Clinton Administration 


3 AP, pp. 22, 230. 

3 AP, p. 175; Giovanni Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling’, parts 1 and 11, NLR 32, 
March-April 2005 and NLR 33, May-June 2005; Michael Mann, Incoherent Empire, 
London 2003; Immanuel Wallerstein, The Decline of American Power: The us ina 
Chaotic World, New York 2003. 

4° José Antonio Maravall, Culture of the Baroque: Analysis of a Historical Structure, 
Manchester 1986, pp. 245-6. 
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used ‘humanitarianism’ to serve the interests of spectacle, though even 
here the bottom line was holding bases in strategic and resource-rich 
areas." If it is true that spectacle grows ever greater in power and ubiq- 
uity, and that spectacle is central to the state, should we not be able to 
detect some deeper change in its conduct? Yet the changes seem rela- 
tively minor: more effective censorship of the mass media, the taming 
of war journalists through ‘embedding’, increased squeamishness about 
us casualties, and some lip-service paid to precision weaponry and mini- 
mizing civilian death and injury (though the actual prosecution of the 
war has been unrestrained and brutal, having many parallels in this 
respect with Vietnam). 


Tracking the vanguard 


There is a tendency in liberal opinion to pass too quickly over the char- 
acter of radical Islam—explaining suicide bombers as the product of 
desperate circumstances, as if the Great Depression had produced a slew 
of them. Retort boldly look the problem in the eye, playing up once more 
the mix of atavism and modernity in the movement. Against such con- 
venient shibboleths that acts of terror are the preserve of a tiny minority 
who have nothing to do with Islam, they use polls taken in Palestine, 
Jordan and Pakistan to show that these actions have the backing of large 
numbers of Muslims.# 


Radical Islam is seen as a response to unbearable modernity and the 
inescapable presence of spectacle. While the Islamic world is perhaps 
the least penetrated by the cultural products of capitalism, the move- 
ment’s most fanatical adherents are often well-educated professionals 
who have lived abroad. Their reaction to spectacle has been to forge a 
vanguard movement—nmilitant, ascetic and ruthless. Retort ask: 


Why 1s it that human beings, faced with the cruelty and disappointment 
of the present, seem drawn ineluctably to one or another version of the 
warrior ideal (or the warrior crossed with the flagellant): to a dedication 
to hardness, ruthlessness, fierce bonding, closure against the mereness of 
the everyday; to a dedication finally to Death—to the making, the forcing, 
of history, and the rewriting of the future according to the script of some 
dismal Messiah 





# AP, pp. QO-I. 42 AP, pp. 135-6. ® AP, D. 150. 
+ AP, p. 172. 
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This avant-gardism is a negative image of consumer culture which, in its 
yearning for an ideal theocratic past, for significant life and a meaning- 
ful relation between past, present and future, does at least speak some 
truth to the inadequacies of spectacle. Retort argue that ‘The purer and 
more asphyxiating the condition of modernity becomes, the more power- 
ful the vanguard’s appeal—not essentially as a political tactic, but as a 


form of life" 


The vanguard politics of radical Islam is here associated with Leninism, 
in part by tracing a lineage from one to the other by commenting on the 
influence of Leninism on anti-colonial struggles. The association does 
some injustice to both phenomena: Lenin, of course, rejected terrorism 
on the grounds that it was politically counter-productive, with a pragma- 
tism that seems utterly alien to the ideals of the suicide bombers.**® And 
if there is something vanguardist about radical Islam, has not this, too, 
been transformed by spectacle? It is hard to imagine Bolsheviks play- 
ing out their actions for the cameras (as opposed to re-enacting them 
once they had achieved state power). For Retort are right about radical 
Islam’s love of the image. To look at the websites of the Iraqi resistance 
is to enter a realm in which images, moving and still, are by far the 
most important feature. At www.albasrah.net, for example, a site which 
contains material in many languages, titles such as ‘Iraqi Victims’ and 
‘Freedom’ bring up large numbers of tiled images, often uncaptioned, 
which present an effective parade of casualties, many of them plainly 
non-combatants, and of the petty humiliations of occupation—a seem- 
ingly interminable sequence of Iraqis herded, kneeling, or with their 
faces pushed into the dust by the boots of us troops. 


Perpetrators of truck and car bombings have their acts simultaneously 
filmed from different camera angles to adorn websites. The true believ- 
ers in spectacle, write Retort, are the ‘webmeisters of revolutionary 
Islam’ because they (unlike the jaded consumers of the West) believe 
in the ‘illusion of political effectiveness.“ David Baran and Mathieu 
Guidére write of: 


the profusion of short video accounts on the internet, each presenting a sin- 
gle attack, usually with a logo and a date, sometimes even with a scale-model 
reconstruction. The strategy is popular. A combatant, writing in an online 
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discussion group, praised ‘the resistance’s informational model’, urging his 
peers to form ‘teams of reporters, photographers and cameramen’ .** 


Retort’s analysis of this aspect of radical Islam is salutary, and what 
it describes is surely a novelty. But is it spectacle exactly? In Debord’s 
account, which as we have seen was informed by the rise of television, 
spectacle is associated with broadcast: 


By means of the spectacle the ruling order discourses endlessly upon itself 
in an uninterrupted monologue of self-praise . . . 1f the administration of 
society and all contact between people now depends on the intervention of 
such ‘instant’ communication, it is because this ‘communication’ is essen- 
tially one-way . . .49 


The main purpose of these videos and photographs is not to replay in 
the Western mass media but to communicate with fighters and their 
supporters, justify their actions and stiffen their resolve. Almost all of 
the material is in Arabic.’ As Patrick Cockburn has pointed out, far from 
courting Western journalists, the Iraqi resistance makes it so dangerous 
for them to operate that triumphs against Coalition forces go unre- 
ported.* In Vietnam, in total contrast, the NF and nva used their spies to 
track journalists and photographers in an attempt to protect them from 
harm.* Nevertheless, the international currency and accessibility of the 
resistance material is new: compare again the war in Vietnam, where 
the nır and nva had remarkable photographers working for them, pro- 
ducing extraordinary images, which remained almost entirely unseen in 
the us for a full generation after its defeat. This activity, in which many 
people participate—for it is easy and cheap to set such sites up, and to 
contribute to them—is surely an answering back to power. In the West, 
the power of television, and its ability to draw in advertising revenue, is 
waning against the competition of digital media, and almost everywhere 
its audience has become fragmented. Is the spectacle, in the monolithic 
sense that Debord thought of it, also faltering? 


48 See David Baran and Mathieu Guidére, ‘Decoding the Iraqi Resistance 
Propaganda’, Le Monde diplomatique, 11 May 2005. 

49 Guy Debord, The Society of the Spectacle, New York 1994, p. 19. 
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Retort set against radical Islam, in what is close to a structural opposition, 
the anti-capitalist movement. This movement holds out the possibility of 
an opposition to consumer society that has nothing to do with vanguard 
politics or Al Qaeda. They offer a list of characteristics that should be fea- 
tures of the Left in current circumstances: non-orthodox, non-nostalgic, 
non-rejectionist or anathematizing, non-apocalyptic. Qualities of the 
anti-capitalist movement are captured in these prescriptions; one need 
only think of the way that the consultative democracy of the Zapatistas, 
who have had such an effect on the movement, was founded in con- 
scious opposition to Che Guevara’s foco model. The movement that is 
the ‘multitude’, claim Retort, borrowing Hardt and Negri’s term, is the 
most positive form of resistance on offer, if only because it depends so 
little on spectacle. 


The opposition is perhaps too simply drawn: first, as Retort themselves 
point out, there are aspects of radical Islam that are about community 
work in cities where the secular system has failed, and these demonstrate 
a desire for social cohesion which Islamists set against the atomism and 
alienation of consumer culture, and which exceeds vanguard politics. 
Second, elements of the anti-capitalist movement are just as enamoured 
with the technologies of communication as radical Islam, and with good 
reason. Even their street manifestations, and those of allied movements 
such as Reclaim the Streets and Critical Mass, are designed to have an 
impact on spectacle—typically by capturing the tv news—while at the 
same time offering their participants an experience that exceeds it. This 
is suggested in Hardt and Negri’s teleology of the multitude, which they 
say ‘consists in the possibility of directing technologies and production 
towards its own joy and its own increase of power’. In their schema, new 
forms of labour directly produce social relationships and networks that 
are based on collaboration and which are genuinely affective.” It is hard 
to imagine a world-view more at odds with the unremittingly grim analy- 
sis of modernity and consumerism on offer in Afflicted Powers. 


In the early pages of the book, Retort note that there is a dialectic 
between the digital multitude and ‘the machinery of a self-administered 
dreamworld’ of “spectacular” dispersal, isolation and derealization’.° 


4 AP, pp. 177, 192. 
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The question remains how that dialectic operates, and whether it is not 
possible to experience both sides of it simultaneously while, for exam- 
ple, blogging in favour of the movement. It is not so much the use of 
technologies or community-building that divides the anti-capitalists and 
radical Islam, but rather their positive visions of an ideal future. 


Opposing powers 


Further dialectics may be discerned within both primitive accumula- 
tion and spectacle. With primitive accumulation, violence and injustice 
coexist with what in Marx’s terms is progress. The continuing rise of 
proletarianization, urbanization and even exposure to spectacle may 
make primitive accumulation a positive force for change—though 
any optimism one may have about its prospects must be tempered by 
another aspect largely latent in this book, the spectre of environmental 
catastrophe. Spectacle too has its own dialectic: of internal ‘globaliza- 
tion’ of the social, and the globalization of communication and with it 
consciousness—specifically with the increasing realization of poverty 
and injustice on a global scale, which is as much a feature of radical 
Islam as of the anti-capitalist movement. 


The connection between primitive accumulation and spectacle centrally 
involves digital media, which enable new modes of intervention, and 
have the capability of bypassing conventional mass media. Again, the 
comparison can be made with the Vietnam War, during which the wide- 
spread publication of oppositional images and texts in the us had to wait 
for a split in the elite between state and economic interests. In contrast, 
there is now a vast quantity of ‘indymedia’ material readily available 
to anyone with access to a networked computer, including plenty of 
diverse views on 9-11 and the war against Iraq. It is both an extraordi- 
nary resource and a reaction to the intensified control over the rest of the 
media by states and corporations. 


Retort’s view of these developments is far too one-sided: 


Now no one under thirty entertains the least lusion about what their drab 
courses in computer science will lead to. They are a ticket to data-punching, 
if you are lucky—if the job you have been trained for is not outsourced 
to Bangalore before you graduate. No wonder the actual subjects of the 
information world regard the hustlers and hucksters of cyberspace—the 
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fifty-year-olds who go on believing the hype—in much the same way as 
Reaganite children once did their ‘sixties’ parents puffing a jomt and telling 
their Woodstock stories again.” 


Yet online activity has become less and less about computing in an iso- 
lated sense, as the technology has become more accessible and popular. 
It is about using the capabilities of the technology to produce political 
change, in part by revolutionizing the ways in which people interact. 


This combination of primitive accumulation under spectacle (and its 
opposite) does indeed yield circumstances in which the exercise of 
military neoliberalism becomes more troubled. But ‘troubled’ is surely 
bearable to power if the opposition can be sidelined, as the anti-war 
movement was. This is why the Left badly needs a programme that 
proceeds beyond a sequence of negatives. Retort address this situation 
squarely, and outline various aspects of the current scene ripe for further 
exploitation: particularly opposition to us bases, demands for openness 
in government, and opposition to enclosure. (But again, this last point 
is put negatively: why not also talk about the creation of new commons, 
so central to the free software movement?) The major pressure point 
in the current configuration, though, must be ‘democracy’, to harness 
the ideological weight increasingly put behind that word by the impe- 
rial powers to demand that it becomes something more meaningful in 
the nations that supposedly have it: to reimbue citizenship with sub- 
stance, and to claim more than the power to shuttle between pink- and 
blue-tinged plutocratic regimes. The lack of democracy at all levels of 
life—from the lack of power that people have over their working condi- 
tions to their powerlessness in the face of decisions about new nuclear 
power stations—has strong cultural effects, reinforcing the fake monar- 
chy of celebrity (of which the actual monarchy in Britain is now a part). 


Digital technologies, precisely because they are capable of countering the 
broadcast mode of spectacle, can be important tools in this struggle. They 
have been used in reaction against the lack of democracy, the imposition 
of mass culture and the worship of the exceptional (or exceptionally aver- 
age) individual, to begin to build a culture that is based on dialogue and 
collective participation. Indeed a task for another left collective could be 
the writing (for the Web, among other media) of Common Sense v.2.0. For 
it is the defects in democracy that allow regimes to wage war in the face 


7 ap, p. 188. 
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of opposition from the majority of their citizens, that permit the assault 
on civil liberties and the establishment of secret jails where torturers 
labour over those arbitrarily seized. Paine’s quip that ‘though we have 
been wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute Monarchy, we 
at the same time have been foolish enough to put the crown in posses- 
sion of the key’ seems as pertinent now as the day it was penned. Efforts 
to puncture the pretensions of our current monarchs must be tied to 
demands for a renewed democracy that is both technologically possible 
and politically necessary. 


Some of Retort’s simplifications in the area of technology and computer 
culture seem rhetorical, dramatizations of a scene that contains some 
genuinely vile and desperate features. Networked computers serve to 
carry images of anti-war protesters and Islamist beheadings alike, and 
power the command and control apparatus of the us mulitary’s new form 
of warfare. Luxemburg, it will be remembered, saw capitalist society 
stripped of its usual ethical and idealist garb to stand before us mired in 
blood and filth. For Retort, the same can be said of the state and even of 
modernity itself. If this view is not to lead to outright pessimism, moder- 
nity needs to be thought of as a process which produces blood, filth and 
war, and, alongside them, their antinomies: ethics, philosophy and the 
demand for democracy. 
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PETER HALLWARD 


STAGING EQUALITY 


On Ranciére’s Theatrocracy 


N THE LAST few years the work of Jacques Ranciére has finally, 

after a long period of neglect, begun to receive the attention it 

deserves. One of the most brilliant of Althusser’s students at the 

Ecole Normale Supérieure in the mid 1960s, he contributed an 
important section to the Reading Capital project at the precocious age 
of 25. Several years later, however, in the wake of May 68 and a move 
to the new philosophy department at Vincennes, he wrote a stinging 
critique of his former teacher and collaborators (La Legon d’Althusser, 
1974) before devoting himself to a series of archive-based projects—The 
Nights of Labour, 1981; The Philosopher and His Poor, 1983; The Ignorant 
Schoolmaster, 1987—1that essentially turned Althusser’s theoreticist 
principles on their head. Althusser had privileged scientific insight 
over popular delusion; Ranciére has explored the consequences of the 
opposite presumption—that everyone is immediately and equally capa- 
ble of thought. Against those who argue that only the appropriately 
educated or privileged are authorized to think and speak, Ranciére’s 
most fundamental assumption is that everyone thinks. Everyone shares 
equal powers of speech and thought, and this ‘equality is not a goal to 
be attained but a point of departure, a supposition to be maintained 
in all circumstances.” 


In most of the work he undertook during the 1970s and 80s, Ranciére 
defended this supposition through a painstaking reconstruction of the 
subversive and elusive world of working-class intellectual production 
that thrived in the 1830s and 40s, the years immediately preceding the 
Marxist interpretation of class struggle. In much of his subsequent work, 
he has pondered its implications in fields ranging from historiography 
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to aesthetics (The Names of History, 1992; Malaise dans l'esthétique, 2004) 
and from political to literary theory (Disagreement, 1995; La Parole muette, 
1998). The most significant and consistent of these implications is essen- 
tially anarchic. According to Ranciére, equality is not the result of a fairer 
distribution of social functions or places so much as the immediate dis- 
ruption of any such distribution; it refers not to place but to the placeless 
or out-of-place, not to class but to the unclassifiable or out-of-class. The 
essence of equality is not so much to unify as to declassify, to undo the 
supposed naturalness of orders and replace it with controversial figures 
of division. Equality is the power of inconsistent, disintegrative and ever- 
replayed division.” 


The basic argument that recurs throughout Ranciére’s work is thus one 
that pits the presumptions of a disruptive equality against the advocates 
of an orderly, hierarchical inequality. In general terms, he has always 
sought to explore the various resources of displacement, indistinction, 
de-differentiation or de-qualification that are available in any given field. 
His notion that ‘everyone thinks’ is premised on the individual’s free- 
dom of self-dissociation: there is no necessary link between who you 
are and the role you perform or place you occupy; no one is defined by 
the forms of thoughtless necessity to which they are subjected. On this 
score, at least, Ranciére’s starting point is not far from Sartre’s familiar 
account of conscious freedom as indeterminate being-for-itself, a way of 
being that ‘must be what it is not and not be what it is.” 


Perhaps the most fundamental, andilluminating, dimension of Ranciére’s 
anarchic conception of equality is that which relates to theatre—in both 
the literal and metaphorical. senses of the term. Rather than defining 
equality as a principle of order or distribution, Ranciére presents it 


‘Jacques Ranciére, The Ignorant Schoolmaster: Five Lessons in Intellectual Emancipation, 
tr. Kristin Ross, Stanford 1991, p. 138. Earlier versions of this article were presented 
at the University of Pittsburgh, March 2005, and at Cerisy, May 2005. 

2 Ranciére, On the Shores of Politics, tr. Liz Heron, London and New York 1995, pp. 
32-3. For the same reason, the egalitarian democracy that Ranciére defends against 
its neo-conservative detractors is neither a decadent form of social disintegration 
nor an exemplary form of political government but rather that ‘ungovernable ele- 
ment upon which every government, in the end, is founded’ (Ranciére, La Haine de 
la démocratie, Paris 2005, pp. 57; 105-6). For a more general survey of the anarchic 
orientation of Ranciére’s work, see my ‘Ranciére and the Subversion of Mastery’, 
Paragraph, vol. 28, no. 1 (Summer 2005). 

3 Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, tr Hazel Barnes, London 1991, p 67. 
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precisely as a pure ‘supposition that must be verified continuously—a 
verification or an enactment that opens specific stages of equality, stages 
that are built by crossing boundaries and interconnecting forms and lev- 
els of discourse and spheres of experience.’4 As Ranciére describes it, 
thinking is more a matter of improvisation than of deduction, decision 
or direction. Every thinking has its stage, every thinker ‘plays’ or acts in 
the theatrical sense. In particular, every political subject is first and fore- 
most ‘a sort of local and provisional theatrical configuration.’s 


The thematics of the stage are certainly omnipresent in Ranciére’s work. 
In the-mid-1970s, Révoltes logiques had proceeded from the assumption 
that, rather than a matter of ‘popular savagery’ or ‘historical necessity’, 
revolt is first and foremost ‘a staging of reasons and ways of speaking.’ 
In line with this definition Ranciére went on, in Disagreement, to define 
politics as a matter of 


performing or playing, in the theatrical sense of the word, the gap between 
a place where the demos exists and a place where it does not . . . Politics 
consists in playing or acting out this relationship, which means first setting 
it up as theatre, inventing the argument, in the double logical and dramatic 
sense of the term, connecting the unconnected’ 


Before it is a matter of representative institutions, legal procedures or 
militant organizations, politics is a matter of building a stage and sus- 
taining a spectacle or ‘show’. Politics is the contingent dramatization of 
a disruptive equality, the unauthorized and impromptu improvisation of 
a democratic voice. As Ranciére puts it in a recent interview in which he 
accounts for his critical distance from Negri and Hardt, ‘politics is always 
about creating a stage . . . [it] always takes the form, more or less, of the 
establishment of a theatre . . . For me, politics is about the establishment 
of a theatrical and artificial sphere. Whereas what they [Negri and Hardt] 





4 Ranciére, ‘The Thinking of Dissensus: Politics and Aesthetics’ (Goldsmuths 
College, r7 September 2003); see homepages.gold.ac.uk/psrpsg/ranciere.doc; my 
emphasis. 

5 ‘Entretien avec Jacques Ranciére’, Dissonance 1 (2004); I’m grateful to Yves Citton 
for this reference. Pierre Campion notes the prominence of theatrical analogies in 
hus detailed review of Ranciére’s Le Partage du sensible in Acta Fabula, September 
2000, available at www.fabula.org. 

6 Ranciére, Les Scènes du peuple, Lyon 2003, p. Io. 

7 Ranciére, Disagreement, tr. Julie Rose, Minneapolis 1999, p. 88, translation 
modified. 
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are after, in the end, is a stage of reality as such.’ In what follows I will try 
to tease out the several ways in which this theatrical metaphor helps illu- 
minate Ranciére’s conception of equality and politics, before considering 
some of the more obvious difficulties posed by such a conception. 


Perils of mimesis 


The point of departure, here as in so much of Ranciére’s work, is the 
inversion of a Platonic position. It is easy to see why Ranciére has always 
been deeply critical of Plato, as the great theorist of an orderly distribu- 
tion of exclusive functions and roles, advocate of a world in which each 
individual says only ‘one thing at a time’. In Plato’s Republic, to each 
kind of person there is but one allotted task: labour, war or thought. 
Consumed by what they make or do, artisans are defined by identifica- 
tion with their functional place, and by the same token excluded from 
those domains of ‘play, deception and appearance’ that Plato reserves for 
the exclusive enjoyment of nobility.» And, as Ranciére has often pointed 
out, ‘the exclusion of a public scene of the demos and the exclusion of 
the theatrical form are strictly interconnected in Plato’s Republic.’ For 
the same reason, Plato excludes both politics and art, ‘both the idea ofa 
capacity of the artisans to be “elsewhere” than at their “own” workplace 
and the possibility for poets or actors to play another identity than their 
“own” identity.” 


The theatre evoked in the Republic is a place where people who should 
know better get swept up in the irrational enthusiasm of the crowd. 
A gratuitous celebration of pure artifice, theatre promotes semblance 
and appearance over dispassionate truth, and privileges the more ‘eas- 
ily imitated . . . passionate and fitful temper’ over reason. It allows the 
‘rebellious principle’ to prevail over ‘wise and calm’ deliberation." The 
decadent ‘theatrocracy’ which Plato criticizes in Book Three of the Laws 
is a regime of unlicensed ignorance and disorder that has its source in a 
‘universal confusion of musical forms’ initiated by irresponsible artists. 
Such confusion 


inspired the multitude with contempt of musical law, and a conceit of their 
own competence as judges. Thus our once silent audiences have found a 





8 ‘Entreten avec Jacques Ranciére’. 

9 Ranciére, Le Philosophe et ses pauvres, Paris 1983, pp. 36, 84. 

 Ranciére, ‘Thinking of Dissensus’; see also La Haine de la démocratie, pp. 41~7. 
= Plato, Republic, in particular 392d-398b, 595a—608b. 
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voice, in the persuasion that they understand what is good and bad mm art; 
the old ‘sovereignty of the best’ ın that sphere has given way to an evil ‘sov- 
ereignty of the audience’, a theatrocracy (theatrokratia).” 


The Athenian in Plato’s dialogue anticipates the probable consequence 
of this new popular freedom: soon the people will begin to ignore the 
authority of their elders and betters, and then seek ‘to escape obedi- 
ence to the law. And when that goal is all but reached, [there will follow] 
contempt for oaths, for the plighted word, and for all religion. The spec- 
tacle of the Titanic nature of which our old legends speak is re-enacted; 
man returns to the old condition of a hell of unending misery.’ 


The basis for this catastrophic scenario lies in the threatening duplicity 
of mimesis per se. As Plato describes them, the mimetic poets ‘set up in 
each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashioning phantoms far 
removed from reality, and by currying favour with the senseless element 
that cannot distinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same thing 
now one, now the other.’ For while Plato condemns the immoral and 
decadent effect of fables, as Ranciére notes, ‘the Platonic proscription of 
the poets is grounded on the impossibility of doing two things at once.” 
By.refusing to speak in their own name, by acting at a distance from 
themselves or imitating the action of another, actors and poets threaten 
the very foundations of authority itself. Mimesis confounds the order 
of function and place, and thus opens the door to what Ranciére will 
elsewhere describe as the virtual programme of politics as such: ‘the 
indetermination of identities, the delegitimation of speaking positions, 
the deregulation of divisions of space and time.” Theatre is nothing 
other than the place in which such vicious indifference to functional 
place takes on its most seductive shape.” As a bulwark against this disor- 
derly improvisation, Plato proposes the choreographed performance of 








a Plato, Laws yora. As Samuel Weber notes, even by comparison with unruly 
democracy, what Plato finds ‘so frightening and fearful about the theatrocracy is 
that it appears to respect no such confines. And how, after all, can there be a polis, 
or anything political, without confinement? The previous divisions and organiza- 
tion of music into fixed genres and types is progressively dissolved by a practice 
that mixes genres and finally leaves no delimitation untouched or unquestioned’. 
Weber, ‘Displacing the Body: The Question of Digital Democracy’ (1996), available 
online at www.hydra.umn.edu/weber/displace-html. 

3 Plato, Laws 7o1b-—c. 4 Plato, Republic Gosb-—c. 

5 Rancidre, Partage du sensible, Paris 2000, pp 14; 67-8. 

16 Partage du sensible, p. 15. 7 Plato, Republic 604e. 
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communal unity and discipline; a similar logic will recur again and again 
in subsequent theories of orderly political performance, from Rousseau 
to Ngtigi wa Thiong'o. 


Pedagogy of emancipation 


On the relatively rare occasions when Ranciére addresses the question 
of theatrical performance directly, his concern is to liberate it from this 
choreography and its attendant constraints. He approaches the relation 
of performer and spectator in terms illuminated by the theory of equality 
he adapts, in The Ignorant Schoolmaster, from the maverick nineteenth- 
century pedagogue Joseph Jacotot, whose simple premise was that ‘all 
people are virtually capable of understanding what others have done and 
understood.» Everyone has the same intelligence, and differences in 
knowledge are simply a matter of opportunity and motivation. On the 
basis of this assumption, superior knowledge ceases to be a necessary 
qualification of the teacher, just as the process of explanation—together 
with metaphors that distinguish students as slow or quick, or conceive 
of educational time in terms of progress, training, qualification, and so 
on—ceases to be an integral part of teaching. 


Applied to the theatre, Jacotot’s premise allows Ranciére to develop a 
general account of the ‘emancipation of the spectator.’ Classical theo- 
rists of the theatre from Plato to Rousseau considered spectators to be 
trapped both by their passivity, in contrast to the performer's activity, 
and their ignorance, in contrast to the performer's knowledge of artistry 
and illusion. The modern response has most often been to explore the 
potential of a ‘theatre without spectatorship’—a drama purged of passiv- 
ity and ignorance, either by maximizing the distance between spectacle 
and spectator (Brecht) or by minimizing it (Artaud). Along the same 
lines, Debord, after defining spectacle by its externality, was to call for 
the elimination of all theatrical ‘separation’ or distance. These and com- 
parable responses maintain, however, the basic structure upon which 
specular inequality depends—the hierarchy of passivity and activity, of 
‘incapacity on one side and capacity on the other’. By contrast, theat- 
rical ‘emancipation starts from the opposite principle, the principle of 





18 See in particular ‘The Language of African Theatre’, in Ngiigi wa Thiongo, 
Decolonising the Mind. The Politics of Language in African Literature, London 1986. 
19 Ignorant Schoolmaster, p. 2. 
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equality. It begins when we dismiss the opposition between looking and 
acting’, when we realize that 


looking also is an action which confirms or modifies the distribution of the 
visible, and that ‘interpreting the world’ is already a means of transforming 
it, of reconfiguring it. Spectators are active, as are students or scientists: 
they observe, select, compare, interpret. They relate what they observe with 
many other things that they have observed, on other stages, ın other kinds 
of spaces. They make their own apos with the poem that is performed in 
front of them.” 


In theatre as much as in politics or art, the distance of the spectacle is 
essential to its effect. It is because the spectators never wholly identify 
with what they see, because they draw on their own experiences and 
retain a critical distance, that they are able actively and knowingly to 
engage with the spectacle. What they see is never simply what the per- 
formers present or intend. Spectators ‘pay attention to the performance 
to the extent that they are distant.’ Just as educational emancipation does 
not involve the transformation of ignorance into knowledge, so too the 
emancipation of spectators does not involve their conversion into actors 
so much as a recognition that the boundary between actor and spectator 
is itself elusive. We have to acknowledge that ‘any spectator already is an 
actor of his or her own story and that the actor also is the spectator of 
the same kind of story.’ By the same token, Ranciére’s account of social 
emancipation begins when an actor hitherto condemned to an oppres- 
sively restricted role—a life defined by exploitation and toil—wrests the 
privilege of leisure and autonomy typically enjoyed by a spectator—the 
luxuries of unprofitable time, of ‘idle’ contemplation, of individual or 
idiosyncratic taste—and thereby changes the general distribution of 
functions and roles. ‘This is what emancipation means: the blurring of 
the opposition between they who look and they who act’, between those 
who are trapped by their function or identity and those who are not." 


Ranciére’s position here bears more than a passing resemblance to the 
central concern of Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe. For both thinkers, the 
political is not grounded in a positive human property or way of life, but 
rather in:a more primordial impropriety or lack of foundation. ‘The 





» Ranciére, The Emancipated Spectator’ (August 2004); see Sore 

z ‘Emancipated Spectator’. 

See in particular Ranciére, ‘Biopolitique ou politique?’, Multitudes ` 1 (March 
2000). 
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subject of mimesis’, as Lacoue-Labarthe explains, ‘is nothing in itself, 
strictly “without qualities”, and able for this reason to “play any role”: 
it has no being of its own.’ Every ‘imitation is a depropriation’, the dis- 
solution of a ‘proper’ identity, type or myth.» If Plato is especially hostile 
to theatre it is because those who speak on the stage do not speak in 
their own name and do not identify with or authenticate what they say— 
because they behave as what Ranciére will describe as political actors. 
Politics, as Ranciére defines it, is the process that authorizes the exercise 
of power by those with no sanctioned authority. It founds the power to 
govern others precisely on ‘the absence of any foundation’. 


Spectacle of the popular 


In several of his contributions to Révoltes logiques, Ranciére explores and 
attacks the logic behind successive plans, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, for a ‘theatre of the people’. Michelet defends his version 
of a théâtre du peuple ın line with Plato’s original presumption: ‘the cus- 
toms of the theatre are what shape the laws of democracy. The essence 
of democracy is theatrocracy.’ But Michelet inverts Plato’s meaning. 
Whereas ‘theatrocracy was for Plato the noise of the mob that applauds 
itself as it applauds its actors, for Michelet it is a thinking community 
founded upon the very essence of popular theatre.’ Such a theatre oper- 
ates like a ‘mirror in which the people observe their own actions’, through 
a ‘performance without separation in which the engaged citizen writes 
and enacts his own victories’. We might say that Ranciére, no less than 
Michelet, also agrees with Plato—but rather than invert the latter’s inter- 
pretation, he preserves it in revalued form. Ranciére’s theatrocracy is 
another untutored expression of the people, but unlike Michelet’s it is 
one that proceeds with a maximum of separation, at a maximum dis- 
tance from the community’s sense of itself. More precisely, Ranciére’s 
conception of equality might be considered theatrocratic in at least seven 


overlapping respects. 


Firstly, it is ‘spectacular’. Every verification of equality is part and parcel 
of what Ranciére routinely calls a reconfiguration of the perceptible, a re- 
partition of the sensible and in particular of the visible. Equality is here 





3 Lacoue-Labarthe, L’Imitation des modernes, Paris 1986, pp. 276, 100; cf. Lacoue- 
Labarthe, ‘Stagings of Mimesis’, Angelaki, vol. 8, no. 2 (2003), p. 59. 

* Ranciére, La Haine de la démocratie, p. 56. 

5 Les Scènes du peuple, pp. 174-5. 
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a matter of a visible anonymity (a qualification which by itself suffices to 
distinguish Ranciére’s conception of politics from Badiou’s emphasis on 
the strictly indiscernible status of a generic inconsistency). Ranciérian 
politics generally begins with a demonstration or, better, manifestation of 
the people. ‘The essential work of politics is the configuration of its own 
space. It is to get the world of its subjects and its operations to be seen.’ 
Against any misérabiliste conception of politics—any account which, like 
that of Hannah Arendt, assumes that the misfortune of the poor lies in 
their being unseen, in their exclusion from the political stage—Ranciére 
notes that ‘all my work on workers’ emancipation showed that the most 
prominent of the claims put forward by the workers and the poor was 
precisely the claim to visibility, a will to enter the political realm of 
appearance, the affirmation of a capacity for appearance.’ Politics is 
most obviously present when people come out to demonstrate in the 
street. When crowds form in Ranciére’s work it is generally not, as with 
Sartre, in order to storm the Bastille; they come together to stage the 
process of their own disaggregation. 


By the same token, the counter-political action of what Ranciére calls 
the ‘police’ is first and foremost anti-spectacular. Against Althusser, 
Ranciére insists that ‘police intervention in public spaces does not 
consist primarily in the interpellation of demonstrators but in the break- 
ing up of demonstrations.’ Rather than solicit a submissive subjective 
recognition or response, the police dismantle political stages by telling 
would-be spectators that there is nothing to watch. They point out ‘the 
obviousness of what there is, or rather, of what there isn’t “Move along! 
There is nothing to see here!” Where political actors turn streets into 
stages, the police re-establish the smooth circulation of traffic. 


Secondly, it is artificial. Like any spectacle, a political sequence flaunts 
its artificiality. Politics is a masquerade without foundation, the perform- 
ance of an anti-nature. A political subject is someone who acts out the 
principle of equality, who plays the role of those who have no role. As a 
general principle, Ranciére believes that ‘it is in the moments when the 
real world wavers and seems to reel into mere appearance, more than in 
the slow accumulation of day-to-day experiences, that it becomes possible 





Æ Ranciére, ‘Dix thèses sur la politique’, Aux bords du politique, and ed., Paris 1998, 


P. 241. 
77 Ranciére, ‘Politics and Aesthetics’, Angelaki, vol. 8, no. 2 (2003), p. 202. 
3 Ranciére, ‘Dix thèses sur la politique’, p. 242. 
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to form a judgement about the world.”9 It is in such moments that 
Ranciére’s critique of the theoreticism he associates with Althusser, and 
with the Marxist tradition more generally, acquires its most compelling 
force. From Kautsky to Althusser, theoretical authority has maintained 
that ‘the masses live in a state of illusion’, that workers or ‘producers 
are incapable of thinking through the conditions of their production’ 
and domination.” Ranciére’s political actors invert both principles: it is 
because they know exactly what they are doing that the people are like- 
wise the true masters of illusion and appearance. 


Thirdly, Ranciére privileges multiplicity over unity. A theatrocratic 
democracy 1s never monological for the simple reason that ‘there is no 
voice of the people. There are scattered voices and polemics which in 
each instance divide the identity that they stage’. For the same reason, 
there is no one form of emancipatory knowledge but several, not one 
logic of capital but various ‘different discursive strategies which respond 
to different problems’ in different situations.” 


Subversion in the stalls 


Moreover, Ranciére’s conception of equality is disruptive. Peopled by 
multiple voices, the theatre is likewise the privileged site of a more 
general displacement—a place for the out-of-place. Every theatrical expe- 
rience undermines the great police project, which is also the ambition of 
historians and sociologists—to see people properly ‘rooted in their place 
and time’ 32 Hence the exemplary importance of those théâtres du coeur in 
mid nineteenth-century Paris, to which Ranciére devoted two substantial 
articles in Révoltes logiques.” A place that suspends conventional relations 
of obedience or deference, the theatre haunts the embattled bourgeoi- 
sie of the 1840s as a doubly subversive locale. On the one hand, it is a 
place in which the ‘dreams of mutant minorities’ can be acted out in 
phantasmic form. On the other, the material ‘division of the stalls’ turns 
them into a space of immoral collisions and collusions, a place in which 
apprentice tailors might pose as ‘dandies from the world of fashion’ and 


3 Ranciére, Nights of Labour The Workers’ Dream in Nineteenth-Century France, tr 
John Drury, Philadelphia 1989, p. 19. 

3 Ranciére, La Leçon d‘Althusser, Paris 1974, pp. 144, 96, 121. 

+ Les Scènes du peuple, p. 11; Leçon d’Althusser, p 154. 

» Les Scènes du peuple, p. 8, cf. Ranciére, The Names of History, pp. 65, 73- 

3 ‘Le bon temps ou la barrière des plaisirs and ‘Le Théatre du peuple’, both reprinted 
in Les Scènes du peuple. 
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where respectable married men can fall under the ephemeral spell of 
harlots and actresses. In partial anticipation of those political spectacles 
that take shape in February and June 1848, these crowded theatres offer 
a nightly reminder of the fact that only ‘an uncertain line separates the 
seated bourgeois audience members from the people standing in their 
“little places”, places which aren’t proper places.’ As Ranciére presents 
it, everything about this theatrical experience, from the time ‘wasted’ in 
jostling queues to the impulsive responses of untutored audiences, con- 
tributes to its troubling confusion of reality and fiction.* 


It would not take Napoleon’s censors long to devise a defence against 
this threat—one which continues to serve as the guiding principle for 
cultural counter-insurgency to this day. First and foremost, audience 
members were fixed in their appropriate place, in a ‘reserved seat’, like 
so many temporary owners of property. At the same time, the theatre 
was safely purged of its working-class spectators, their time ever more 
intensively consumed by their economic function alone. Then, in the 
space thus emptied, new theatres for the people could be established 
on the basis of a dual illusion—that the people, at a folkloric distance 
from bourgeois culture, are both ‘spontaneously theatrical’ and in need 
of more deliberate cultivation. The goal is to eliminate any element of 
spontaneity or improvisation, to reduce every lieu de spectacle to a space 
in which texts or music are merely performed, in which ‘nothing hap- 
pens, in which actors or singers simply execute their roles and their 
audiences simply consume them.’ The process will accelerate, of course, 
with the subsequent inventions of the gramophone and television, and 
the attendant management of culture as a commodity for passive and 
primarily domestic consumption. 


The performance of equality—a fifth theatrocratic trait of Ranciére’s 
thought—is contingent. Every theatrocratic act is of and by, but never 
‘for, the people. Every theatrical or political sequence must invent its 
own stage. ‘Politics has no “proper” place nor does it possess any “natu- 
ral” subjects . . . Political demonstrations are thus always of the moment 
and their subjects are always precarious’ and provisional.° Democracy 
is itself nothing other than the power exercised by the unqualified or 
unauthorized—the power of those who are not entitled by birth, privilege 





M Les Scènes du peuple, p. 12. 35 Les Scènes du peuple, pp. 236-9, 214, 243. 
36 ‘Dix thèses sur la politique’, p. 245. 
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or expertise to wield power.” This is why Ranciérian politics cannot be 
accounted for in terms of antagonisms, interest groups or communi- 
cation. The model of communicative action ‘presupposes the partners 
in communicative exchange to be pre-constituted . . . By contrast, the 
particular feature of political dissensus is that the partners are no more 
constituted than is the object or the very stage of discussion.’ 


Art and play 


Ranciére’s conception of equality, furthermore, tends towards improvisa- 
tion. An art which only won its autonomy through the successive forms 
of its ‘impurification—stagings of texts and stagings of props, boxing 
rings, circus rings, symbolist or biomechanical choreographies’, theatre 
is never more theatrical than when it subordinates direction to improvisa- 
tion, choreography to free play9 Such is the enduring lesson of that great 
manifesto of Ranciére’s aesthetico-democratic regime, Schiller’s Letters 
on the Aesthetic Education of Man. According to Schiller, ‘Man is only 
wholly Man when he plays’, in other words when he suspends any effort 
to impose a direct conceptual or physical mastery on people or things.*° 
If in Schillers famous account the statue of the Juno Ludovisi ‘has the 
characteristic of divinity that is nothing less than the characteristic of the 
human being’s full humanity’, it is because, notes Ranciére, ‘she does 
not work, she plays. She neither yields, nor resists. She is free from the 
links of will and obedience’. She is free from any regulation of function 
and place.” Though Schiller has other forms of play in mind, there 1s no 
better example of this logic than that of playing a role or acting a part. Like 
the actresses who populate the fictions of Balzac and Nerval, Schiller’s 
goddess attracts through her very inaccessibility: it is the elusive element 
of play as such that evades mastery or confinement. 


Lastly, in Ranciére’s work equality operates within a liminal configura- 
tion. The ‘excessive’ relation of actor to role is one of the clearest instances 


y See La Haine de la démocratie, p. 54; and Aux bords du politique, pp. 229-31. 

38 ‘Dax thèses sur la politique’, p. 224. 

39 Ranciére, ‘Aesthetics, Inaesthetics, Ant-Aesthetics’, in Peter Hallward, ed., Think 
Again: Alain Badiou and the Future of Philosophy, London 2004, p. 230. 

4° Schiller, On the Aesthetic Education of Man, tr. Reginald Snell, New York 1965, p. 
80; cf Malaise dans lesthétique, Paris 2004, pp. 42-5. 

# Ranciére, Malaise dans Vesthétique, p. 132; cf. Schiller, Aesthetic Education, 
letter 15. 
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of perhaps the most characteristic logical structure in all of Ranciére’s 
work, whereby a given term X is precisely that which renders indistinct 
the difference between X and non-X. In the aesthetic regime, for exam- 
ple, art is that which blurs the difference between art and non-art. At the 
dawn of the modern democratic age, working-class speech erodes the 
boundary between workers and non-workers. A genuine teacher seeks 
to efface the distinction between teacher and student. 


Political performance likewise takes place in the gap between two 
extremes, and ends when the performers identify with either pole. On 
the one hand, there are the actors themselves, action in its direct and 
unmediated state. A theatre in which the actors identify with themselves 
in an ‘art without representation’, which simply expresses or prolongs 
the working life of its performers, was precisely the dream that at the 
turn of the century inspired those who, like Maurice Pottecher, worked 
to develop ‘popular theatre’ as a theatre of the familiar, the natural and 
the sincere. A similar inspiration lies behind the ‘metapolitical’ rejection, 
which Ranciére associates with Marx, of any mimetic gap between real- 
ity and representation or appearance, any ‘ideological’ distance between 
words and things or between people and roles. 


On the other hand, there is the role to be played, pure play uncontami- 
nated by the grubby complexities of context or personality. Michelet’s 
heroic theatre, for example, takes this second pole as its exclusive guide. 
“What is theatre?’ he asks; it is ‘the abdication of the actual person, and 
his interests, in favour of a more advantageous role.’ Already at work 
in the ‘archipolitics’ that Ranciére associates with Plato, variations on 
this: theme will continue to dominate political philosophy from Arendt 
and Strauss through to the revival in 1980s’ France of a ‘purely political’, 
republican space in which public actors are meant to play exclusively civic 
roles. A similar pairing of extremes recurs in Ranciére’s conception of 
the aesthetic regime of art, itself a fragile liminal state balanced between 
tendencies either to collapse the difference between art and non-art—as 
anticipated in post-Hegelian visions of a life lived as art, or embraced in 
the more mundane celebrations of a ‘relational aesthetics-—or else to 
reify the gap between art and life, as in Greenberg’s purified modernism, 


Les Scènes du peuple, pp. 169, 181-5; Disagreement, pp. 85-7. 
# Jules Michelet, L'Etudiant: cours de 1847-48 [1877], quoted in Les Scènes du peuple, 
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or Lyotard’s confinement of artistic representation to the domain of the 
sublime or unrepresentable.# 


A theatrocratic conception of equality can only proceed, in short, if its 
actors remain other, but not absolutely other, than themselves. They 
must adopt the artifice of an ‘unnatural’ role, but not identify with it. 
The only place they can occupy is the one between themselves and their 
role—between Rousseau’s sincerity and Diderot’s technique. Politics is 
extinguished when the distance between actor and role collapses into 
a paranoid and definitive immediacy. Precisely this tendency figures 
as the salient characteristic of what Ranciére describes as the pseudo- 
politics of our present ‘ethical’ or ‘nihilistic age. Universal humanity 
in this post-political era can play no role other than that of ‘universal 
victim’ or humanitarian object, whose rights are no longer experienced 
as political capacities. 


The predicates ‘human’ and ‘human nghts’ are simply attributed, without 
any phrasing, without any mediation, to their eligible party, the subject 
‘man’. The age of the ‘humanitarian’ 1s one of immediate identity between 
the ordmary example of suffering humanity and the plenitude of the sub- 
ject of humanity and its rights. 


Strategic questions 


Ranciére’s axiomatic conception of equality rightly affirms the primacy 
of subjective commitment as the basis of emancipatory politics. Along 
with the still more axiomatic notion of emancipation affirmed by his 
erstwhile colleague (and critic) Alain Badiou, it is one of the most signifi- 
cant and inspiring contributions to contemporary political philosophy. 
Its broadly theatrocratic configuration raises, however, a number of 
immediate concerns. 


4 Malaise dans Vesthétique, pp. 31-2, 162, see also Ranciére, ‘The Aesthetic Revolution 
and its Outcomes’, NLR 14, March-April 2002, p. 148. 

45 Disagreement, pp. 125-6; cf. Malaise dans l'esthétique, r72. According to Rancière, 
this is the outcome affirmed, in effect, by Agamben’s conception of the ‘state of 
exception’, whereby ‘the idea of the purity of politics’ is turned on its head, so as to 
‘empty the stage of political invention by sweeping aside 1ts ambiguous actors As a 
result, politics comes to be identified with the act of a power that appears as an over- 
whelming historico-ontological destiny: we are all, from the outset, refugees in the 
homogeneous and pervasive space of the camp, entrapped in the complementarity 
of bare life and exception’ (Ranciére, ‘Thinking of Dissensus’). 
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First and foremost, its effects are unabashedly sporadic and intermit- 
tent. Ranciére himself emphasizes this point: political sequences are by 
their very nature rare and ephemeral. Once the stage is struck, little or 
nothing remains. An improvisational sequence, moreover, is difficult to 
sustain as a matter of course.4® This is a limitation Ranciére accepts, 
as do Badiou and the later Sartre. Missing from his account, however, 
is an equivalent for what Badiou calls ‘forcing’—the power of a politi- 
cal sequence to impose measurable change upon the configuration of a 
situation. There is no acknowledgement here of the ‘incremental’ aspect 
of even so intermittent and disruptive a conception of ‘poor people’s 
movements’ as the one famously developed by Frances Fox Piven and 
Richard Cloward.#” Like Ranciére, Piven and Cloward privilege the direct 
disruption of the status quo over the development of stable if not bureau- 
cratic means of organization—trade unions, political parties, social 
movements—that are easily accommodated within the prevailing order 
of things. ‘A placid poor get nothing, but a turbulent poor sometimes 
get something.’ Unlike Ranciére, however, Piven and Cloward pay at 
least some attention to the question of how to hold on to such gains and 
use them to enhance a capacity to make additional gains. They allow for 
some consideration, however brief, of questions of strategic continuity. 
Ranciére, by contrast, offers little systematic justification for his assump- 
tion that the politics of emancipation must or should always proceed by 
means of disidentification and disassociation. 


This leads to a second problem. To what extent is a politics conceived 
as suspension of the police based on the primacy of the observer, on 
what can be seen of mass mobilization? Can so insistently staged a 
conception of politics retain sufficient critical distance from the accom- 
modating logic of a society that has long been organized as a society 
of the spectacle? It is open to question, too, whether today’s dominant 
police order, the liberal-republican state, is genuinely vulnerable to thea- 
trocratic attack. Furthermore, one could ask to what extent Ranciére’s 
conception of equality remains a merely transgressive one, and thus 
condemned to a variant of that same dialectic of dependence, provo- 
cation and exhaustion that he diagnoses so effectively in the logics 
of modernism and postmodernism. Or to put this objection another 





46 See Ranaère, ‘Politics and Aesthetics’, pp. 196-7. 

#7 Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward, Poor People’s Movements: Why They 
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48 Piven and Cloward, Regulating the Poor: The Functions of Public Welfare, New York 
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way: has Ranciére developed an appropriately contemporary response 
to that deflection of politics he calls ‘parapolitics’ and which he traces, 
historically, to Aristotle? 


For it is Aristotle, rather than Plato, who is Ranciére’s most significant 
adversary. In both politics and aesthetics, it is Aristotle who devises a 
way of containing and disarming the threats first identified by Plato. 
To the threat of mimetic duplicity, Aristotle responds with what will 
become the classical or ‘representative regime of art’, the association of 
mimesis with a particular tekhne and hence with a more sophisticated 
basis for the purity of art, the hierarchy of genres and the reign of 
the bienséances.*9 To the threat of democratic disorder, the Aristotelian 
response—Ranciére’s modern examples include Tocqueville, Jules 
Ferry, Strauss, Arendt, Luc Ferry and Alain Renaut—is to seek the 
political incorporation of the people’s ‘excess’, the part of those who 
have no part, through the controlled supervision of appropriately man- 
aged institutions. The result guarantees the deference, if not absence, 
of the people themselves in a dispersed, ‘corrected’ democracy.’ It is 
no accident that the sort of state which is most tolerant of, because 
most secure against, the theatrocratic disruptions Ranciére equates 
with politics is precisely that liberal-constitutional state whose origins 
go back to Aristotle’s Politics. Ranciére’s rejoinder is to return, in effect, 
more or less directly to a revalued version of the Platonic diagnosis. 
Mimesis and democracy regain their subversive force, but in an affirm- 
ative rather than derogatory mode. 


The question is whether such a move can do much to disrupt today’s 
forms of parapolitical counter-insurgency. It is worth comparing 
Ranciére’s position on this score with that of a more conventional advo- 
cate of neo-anarchist equality, Noam Chomsky. Like Chomsky, Ranciére 
recognizes that the contemporary context for the question ‘Does democ- 
racy mean anything?’ began to take shape in the mid 1970s; the title of 
the Trilateral Commission’s report on The Crisis of Democracy is sympto- 
matic here.” Chomsky would also agree with Ranciére that democratic 


49 Partage du sensible, pp. 23, 68—9; cf. Malaise dans Festhétique, p. 16 

5° Disagreement, pp. 72-6. As Aristotle candidly explains, the best democracy will be 
one that, countering 1ts spontaneous tendency, keeps the people at a distance from 
the political process while ensuring that the privileged or well-born retain the actual 
reins of power (Aristotle, Politics 1318b). 
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politics always involves the suspension of police power, the disqualifi- 
cation of authority, the equality of ‘anyone with anyone’. But what for 
Ranciére is a sort of conclusion is for Chomsky only a point of departure. 
The active renewal of democracy proceeds through direct engagement 
with those developments that have, over the past two decades, allowed 
wealthy elites to weather and then disarm the threat of widespread popu- 
lar participation in politics: wholesale privatization, global imposition of 
structural adjustment, coordination of transnational finance, rampant 
consumerism, media compliance, the politics of debt, fear and ‘secu- 
rity’, and so on. Ranciére, by contrast, came to embrace the rhetoric 
of mobility and liminality at precisely the moment when newly mobile, 
‘fragmentary’ post-Taylorist forms of production deprived them of any 
clear critical purchase. He developed his account of the interstitial and 
the out-of-place at a time when, as Marshall McLuhan famously pointed 
out, there had long been no slogan ‘further from the spirit of the new 
technology than “a place for everything and everything in its place.”’3 


Now itis a short step from a salutary insistence on our relational liminal- 
ity toa potentially crippling emphasis on the indeterminate or in-between 
as such. Ranciére defines the democratic or political community as: 


a community of interruptions, fractures, irregular and local, through which 
egalitarian logic comes and divides the police community from itself. It 
is a community of worlds in community that are intervals of subjectifica- 
tion: intervals constructed between identities, between spaces and places. 
Political being-together 1s a being-between: between identities, between 
worlds . . . between several names, several identities.* 


Ranciére overestimates, perhaps, the distance between such positions 
and the postmodern posture that he appears to oppose. It is far from 
clear that the resources of the interval as such can give effective ana- 
lytical purchase on the forms of relation—oppression, exploitation, 
representation, but also solidarity, co-operation, empowerment—that 
shape any particular situation. Ranciére is not interested, as a rule, in the 
domain of theatre or anywhere else, in the group dynamics of collective 
mobilization or empowerment: the model in each case is provided by the 


“ï See for example Chomsky, ‘Deterring Democracy in Italy. A Key Case of Thought 
Control’ (2002), available at www.justresponse.net. 

3 Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medium Is the Massage, New York 
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4 Disagreement, pp. 137-8; cf. Names of History, pp. 93, 98 
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isolated process of intellectual selfemancipation. In Ranciére’s work, 
as in that of so many of his contemporaries, relation itself often figures 
as essentially binding, irredeemably contaminated by mastery and the 
social ‘weight’ of domination.* Along with his mentor Joseph Jacotot, 
Ranciére conceives of equality as independent of social mediation—in 
Jacotot’s terms, the rational equality of ‘people’ is fundamentally incom- 
patible with the necessary inequality of ‘citizens’ and the unreason of 
society. In the absence of such mediation, however, Ranciére’s trench- 
ant egalitarianism seems all too compatible with a certain degree of 
social resignation.” Politics here is less about struggle and fidelity than 
it is about ‘sporadic’ discussion, improvisation and ‘infidelity’. For 
Ranciére, politics is more a matter of acknowledging a generalized de- 
authorization or de-legitimation than of participating in antagonistic 
processes whereby people come to be newly authorized by a militant 
affirmation of principle. In short, Ranciére’s emphasis on division and 
interruption makes it difficult to account for qualities that are just as 
fundamental to any sustainable political sequence: organization, simpli- 
fication, mobilization, decision, polarization, to name a few.59 


Knowledge and praxis 


A third criticism could be directed at the theatrocratic account. Ranciére’s 
relative indifference to questions of organization and decision leaves 
little place for direct engagement with the issues that pose the most obvi- 
ous challenge to his egalitarian stance—those bound up with the forms 
of knowledge, skill or mastery required for effective political action, as 
much as for artistic innovation or appreciation. No doubt nothing is more 
theatrical than purely improvised work, but by the same token there is no 
form of theatre (to say nothing of music) that requires more skill or expe- 
rience. The blurring of art and non-art, the idea that everything could be 





5 Les Scènes du peuple, pp 44-5; The Ignorant Schoolmaster, pp. 105-6, 133-4. 

5% See for instance Ignorant Schoolmaster, p. 77. As Alain Badiou notes, Ranciére’s 
presumption is that ‘every social te ımphes a master (Badiou, Abrégé de métapoli- 
tique, Paris 1998, p. 123). 
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% Shores of Politics, p. 41; La Chair des mots: politiques de l'écriture, Paris 1998, p. 11. 
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the subject or material of art, was made possible through unprecedented 
technical virtuosity. It is precisely Flaubert’s conception of ‘style as an 
absolute way of seeing’ that allows him so radically to ‘democratize’ the 
seeing of art. But when Ranciére reads Flaubert or Mallarmé he is gener- 
ally less interested in matters of writing or technique—Flaubert and the 
artisanat du style—than in content or themes: Mallarmé as disenchanted 
poet of our worldly abode. 


Ranciére’s more general answer to questions about knowledge, sci- 
ence or ‘skill’ has long been one of indifference or impatience, as if the 
only available alternative to the extreme scientism he embraced in his 
youth is an equally extreme anti-scientism. Politics, as Ranciére under- 
stands it, appears to suspend all forms of authority or authorization. He 
assumes as a matter of course, against Plato, Arendt and other advo- 
cates of political privilege, that ‘the appearance of the demos shatters any 
division between those who are deemed able and those who are not.’® 
But is the old relation of theory and praxis, intellectual and worker, so 
easily resolved? Does political action no longer need to be informed by 
a detailed understanding of how the contemporary world works, how 
exploitation operates, how transnational corporations go about their 
business? “We already know all this’, Ranciére tends to say: everyone has 
always understood the way they are exploited or oppressed. 


However, in Ranciére’s account there is no clear way of knowing what 
people may know, since what matters is less knowledge than the pos- 
ture of mastery presumed in any claim to knowledge.“ Built into his 
long polemic with Bourdieu is an assumption that knowledge is sim- 
ply there for the taking, on the model of primary language learning. 
Following Jacotot, Ranciére maintains that ‘as far as human societies are 
concerned, it is always a matter of learning a language’ or using a famil- 
iar tool; on this basis, most of the problems of access, empowerment 
and validation that Bourdieu explores in his analysis of the configuration 
of various fields—artistic, scientific, educational—can be more or less 
dismissed in advance. . 


The political price to be paid for this downplaying of knowledge is 
prohibitively high. Although Ranciére offers a brilliant account of the 





6° ‘Politics and Aesthetics’, p. 202. 
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enthusiasm that accompanies and often inspires a political sequence, 
he neglects many of the more intractable problems of organizing and 
sustaining such a sequence. Needless to say, this neglect isn’t a matter 
of ignorance. Ranciére often draws attention to one of the most striking 
features of the emergence, in the nineteenth century, of the modern, 
post-artisanal working class: the confrontation with industrial mecha- 
nization and the associated disqualification of work, a process whose 
implications were already grasped perfectly well by the working-class 
delegates who attended the Exposition Universelle of 1867, and who 
are remembered at length by Ranciére and Patrick Vauday in a land- 
mark article in Révoltes logiques.® It is all the more striking, then, that 
Ranciére—again, unlike Chomsky—should have paid comparatively lit- 
tle attention to the more recent development of this process. 


In the end, much of whatis most compelling and forceful about Ranciére’s 
theoretical position—and this is again something he shares with Badiou 
and Lacoue-Labarthe—seems to rely on an unnecessarily simplistic artic- 
ulation of all and nothing, of ‘no-one’ and ‘everyone’. Ranciére’s politics, 
like Badiou’s notion of an evental site or Lacoue-Labarthe’s conception of 
theatre, depends on the existence of a part des sans-part, a ‘part of those 
who have no part’: a group of people who are literally of ‘no account’, an 
‘indistinct mass of people of no position’. And ‘whoever has no part—the 
poor of ancient times, the third estate, the modern proletariat—cannot 
in fact have any part other than all or nothing.’*+ Ranciére doesn’t con- 
sistently recognize the immeasurable difference between ‘nothing’ and 
‘very little’, between ‘no part’ and a ‘minimal part’. Yet there are many 
who, rather than having no part, have a very small one, a minimal or 
marginal share that is nonetheless something rather than nothing. It is 
vital for any universalist project to be appropriately articulated with this 
interested, assertive or defensive aspect. 


The danger, finally, is that Ranciére may have left himself open to a ver- 
sion of his own early critique of Althusser—that he has developed an 
inconsequential account of democracy.® Ranciére’s theory may encourage 
us to do little more than ‘play at’ politics or equality, and his egalitari- 
anism, no less than Schillers notion of play, risks confinement to the 





$3 ‘En allant a l'expo’ l'ouvrier, sa femme, les machines’, Les Scènes du peuple, pp. 
63—84; cf. Les Scènes du peuple, pp. 100-1; Legon d’Althusser, pp. 162-3. 
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‘unsubstantial kingdom of the imagination’.®* As Ranciére would read- 
ily acknowledge, the theatre is never more theatrical than when it finds 
new ways of blurring, without eliminating, its boundaries with the 
non-theatrical. It may be, however, that any such innovative blurring 
can only continue, in the domain of both politics and art, if it is illumi- 
nated by a decisive commitment that is itself organized, unequivocal, 
categorical and combative. In the field of recent critical theory, there are 
few better illustrations of this point than the consistency and resolve 
that have over the last three decades characterized the development of 
Ranciére’s own project. l 


66 Schiller, Aesthetic Education, letter 26. 
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THE NEW FURIES 


Rough Music is a series of reflections on ‘a watershed in British political 
culture’, provoked by the war in Iraq and then, even more acutely, by the 
bomb attacks on London of July 7th 2005. Though written quickly under the 
impetus of events, I think few readers will be deterred; and they shouldn't 
be, for this ‘instant book’ makes many points going beyond British culture, 
and invites wider speculation on the world of contemporary nationalism and 
ideologically motivated violence. It documents recent events too thoroughly 
to be journalistic, as well as voicing shifts in the author's own political atti- 
tude. The title comes from Edward Thompson’s Customs in Common (1993) 
and is not chosen only for effect. ‘Rough music was a cacophony directed 
from those outside and below, to annoy insiders on high, ‘against individu- 
als who offended against certain community norms’. It was also meant to 
suggest how democratic retribution might come. Interestingly, Tariq Ali’s 
conclusions move him into partial alignment with the much older positions 
of Thompson—one of the founders of New Left Review over forty years ago, 
and (indirectly) of Verso Books, publishers of Rough Music. 

The five items in Ali’s subtitle—Blair, bombs, Baghdad, London, ter- 
ror—are naturally centred on the Iraq War, and reactions to it. But both his 
diagnosis and his prescriptions for the future return the reader constantly 
to one causative factor: the futile archaism and contradictions of the British 
constitutional order, so easily abused by Blair and New Labour that they 
simply must be reformed, as a precondition of any tolerable post-Blairite 
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future. Left-wing policies and reassertions of traditional ‘radical’ values are 
no longer enough. Neoliberalism’s global offensive may have generated ‘hol- 
lowing out’ and autocratic trends everywhere, from Iceland to Australia. But 
these have been worse in the ux ‘thanks to the grotesque nature of its con- 
stitutional arrangements—its unrepresentative first-past-the-post electoral 
system, Tv monarchy and unelected second chamber’. Westminster used to 
consider itself a world model. It has become a dry-rot infested ruin, where 
one shame succeeds another. In 2005 (for example) New Labour won its 
‘convincing majority’ in the House of Commons with just 21.8 per cent of 
electoral votes. Should this go on, and the abstention rate rise again, it is 
quite conceivable that in 2009 Blair’s (or Brown’s) fourth term in office will 
be supported by well under one fifth of the electorate. ‘Thin democracy’ may 
have become a general trait of capitalist polities; but even in this dark realm 
distinctions survive between the more and less abject. And the ux is ceasing 
to be a democracy in any acceptable sense. 

It has become an autocracy by ill-concealed stealth. Ali’s Chapter 3, 
‘The Media Cycle’, shows how Blair got away with it over 2001—05, and why 
some of his coterie think it can go on indefinitely. Like other flotsam on the 
‘no-alternative’ wave of the nineties, they think that the essence of ‘modern- 
ization’ is adjusting society to fit.economic and technological advances. 
Which means serving such changes, via a machinery of collusion between 
government public relations, a compliant legal system and a servile press. 
In Britain the ssc was the only serious obstacle, above all at the difficult 
turning point of the Iraq War. For a Great-British nationalist like Blair—‘in 
decline’ but still a semi-world power—participation in the war was essential, 
if clearly unpopular. Hence dissent had to be stifled by legal means, the low 
point of which was Lord Hutton’s odious Inquiry into the suicide of scien- 
tist David Kelly. Kelly had been deeply troubled by the Weapons of Mass 
Destruction farce, and evidence of official deceit. ‘Don’t worry, we appointed 
the right judge’, said Blair’s key public-relations man, Philip Gould. 

Since Rough Music appeared there has been a further illustration of 
media cycle functioning. Blair is reported as having met with Rupert 
Murdoch in New York, and agreed with him on the. deplorably ‘negative’ 
(Le. ‘anti-American’) coverage of Hurricane Katrina and the destruction of 
New Orleans, notably from the ssc. The positive mission of laws and media 
alike is, by contrast, ‘steady as she goes’: that is, the maintenance of Britain’s 
status, and her contribution to neoliberalism’s ongoing revolution. Where 
can that contribution come from, but the ux’s chosen position in the new 
firmament?>—'Up the arse of the White House’, as Blair's Chief of Staff is 
reputed to have instructed his Ambassador in Washington. 

The mission is ‘radical’ in character: that is, it arises from manifested 
truths and allows no compromise, a quasi-religious destiny whose attainment 
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justifies any means, and must by definition pass through traps, traitors and 
travails. Ah condemns Tony Blair for having ‘no radical streak in his political 
make-up’, but this isn’t quite accurate. New Labour naturally despises tradi- 
tional Old-Labour, Marxist and other versions of the radical, but has made 
up for that with its own—a now perfectly familiar capitalist-based intran- 
sigence and intolerance, appealing powerfully to the same psychology and 
inherited emotions. Later on he does admit how recognition of capitalism 
as ‘the only game in town’ has been successful in remobilizing for itself 
‘the same dogma that had once characterized Trotskyism or other isms’, but 
without drawing the possible conclusion. 

That is, without concluding that the transition must have been more than 
‘prestidigitation’. Nemesis played her part. Certain aspects of the former 
Left and Liberal dogmas invited the neo-conservatives in; and it is these that 
today’s democrats must distrust the most. On the Left, the real sinner was 
‘historical materialism’, not Lenin, Stalin or any of their progeny (whether 
dutiful or critical). It was this philosophical conviction of last-instance eco- 
nomic determinism that made it relatively easy to ‘switch sides’ from the 
eighties onwards, for Eastern and Chinese ruling elites, as well as for so 
many Western intéllos. Destinarians lurked on both sides of the Cold War. 
This is why the state-socialist avalanche of the eighties deposited so many 
troubled souls so briefly on the valley floor. They found a chair-lift waiting 
(padded, modernized) to bear them once more on high. There, the termi- 
nus provided more secure heights of inevitability and superiority, as well as 
better-paid media ‘realism’. 

In Graeco-Roman mythology the Furies were the three deadly sisters 
born from the blood of God falling back to the earth (after he suffered castra- 
tion by Kronos). Virgil depicts these hair-raising siblings in his Underworld: 
the descendants of the God-King Uranus and Gaia (the earth), scary enough 
to make Cerberus run for his life. They are human nature (as 1t were) cast- 
ing off its chains, following upon recent unfortunate events in the upper 
spheres, and determined on a new deal for itself ‘at all costs’. The latter now 
includes a higher premium on meaningful death. 

On 7 July 2005, ‘a deadly quartet of three young Yorkshire Muslims and 
a Jamaican-born co-religionist from Aylesbury . . . blew themselves up more 
or less simultaneously’ ın the London Underground and on a bus near the 
British Museum, killing themselves and fifty-two others and injuring hun- 
dreds more. Ah explains their motivation with reference to Robert Pape’s 
admirable analysis Dying to Win: The Strategic Logic of Suicide Terrorism 
(2005). It is often thought that Islamic ultra-fundamentalism is the root 
of this phenomenon’s growth. Pape denies this emphatically. In his own 
words, in an interview in the American Conservative of July 2005: 
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The central fact ıs that overwhelmingly suicide-terrorist attacks are not 
driven by religion as much as they are by a clear strategic objective: to compel 
modern democracies to withdraw military forces from the territory that the 
terrorists view as their homeland. From Lebanon to Sri Lanka to Chechnya 
to Kashmur to the West Bank, every major suicide-terrorist campaign—over 
95 per cent of all the incidents—has had as its central objective to compel a 
democratic state to withdraw .. . Since suicide terrorism is mainly a response 
to foreign occupation and not Islamic fundamentalism, the use of heavy 
military force to transform Muslim soceties over there, if you would, 1s only 
likely to increase the number of suicide terrorists coming at us. 


One may question an uncritical use of ‘democratic’ here, but the main point 
is not affected. Suicidal terrorism is driven by rankling nationalist resentment 
on the part of populations lacking the normal means of political-military 
violence, and with small chance of obtaining these. As for the illegitimate 
occupying power, this has to be not democratic in some ideal sense, but 
possibly ‘influenceable’ by such tactics, via popular fear, weariness, alter- 
native scenarios and international representations. In the same interview, 
Pape looks back at Ireland, arguing that there ‘ordinary’ violence—non-sui- 
cidal explosions and shootings—was enough to bring about the ‘strategic 
objective’ of partial British withdrawal, and the rra’s recent shift onto the 
terrain of peaceful politics. He also maintains that the formula for effec- 
tive suicidal terrorism was established by the Tamil insurrection m Sri 
Lanka in the eighties, a combination of nationalism and Marxism aimed at 
Singhalese (and Buddhist) majority rule. Neither side had any connection 
with ‘Muslim fanaticism’. 

Ali stresses the point repeatedly: since the Fury at work here is national- 
ism rather than prostration before Allah, stopping the military occupation 
of Iraq is the only plausible answer. But I suspect that a wider-angled view of 
the change is also in order. Meaningful death (‘martyrdom’, as its supporters 
say) has assumed such prominence in a global situation where national- 
ism has been generally despised and denigrated. The two things are, surely, 
intimately related. They derive jointly from the one truism that sober-sense 
economists of all persuasions agreed about: the nation-state was done for, 
and with it that corny old ‘ism’. Last-instance determinism could now pre- 
vail only out there, in the realm of global market forces. Innumerable books 
and articles rammed home the message, all expounding the profound wis- 
dom of political abnegation and laisser aller. The most entertaining account 
of this globalizing spasm is John Ralston Saul’s two short chapters in his The 
Collapse of Globalism (2005): ‘A Summary of the Promised Future’ and ‘What 
Somebody Forgot to Mention’. 

Not forgotten so much as deliberately ignored were certain psychologi- 
cal costs, some deriving from socio-economic reality and others from the 
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ideological onslaught itself. The ‘lowering of borders’ and its accompanying 
surrender of collective initiative and will-power was a world shock as pro- 
found as market forces themselves. In retrospect, it seems astounding that 
such clams could have been so blandly made and more than half-believed. In 
fact, ıt was as 1f something of the ancient myth was being re-enacted—with 
mad economists, vulgar columnists, paltry politicos and wealthy ‘donors’ 
standing in for Kronos. Quite insouciantly, they were setting off the biggest 
earthquake since the mid-Cold War period, when much of the world still 
cowered in dread of all-out nuclear warfare. Indeed it may be worse: the 
menace of Armageddon proved transient, but the disappearance of national 
states and politics was now projected as eternal necessity—a non-negotiable 
route onward to Paradise, consecrated by Reason and refused only by incor- 
rigible lunatics or fanatics. 

This is of course the conviction behind the ‘War on Terror’: the fruits 
of ‘crucifixion economics’, as Saul puts it, bestowing justification on true 
believers and sanctioning pre-emptively ‘radical’ treatment for deviants and 
resisters. Like Osama bin Laden’s 2001 atrocities, the London bombings 
were crimes, calling for legal punishment. But the response of Atlantic-led 
globalism has been away beyond that. It perceives a threat from cosmic 
unreason, perpetrated by zealots determined not on equality but on their 
own exclusive heaven and earth—a war launched by {as it were) the super- 
nationalists of Islamicism. i 

That such a cause stands no chance of success should (as Ali counsels) 
take us back to Robert Pape’s less enchanted analysis. Ideological exorcism 
of ‘nationalism’ implied dismissal of alternative will-power, and of the con- 
crete terms and struggles that had constituted most modern history—above 
all between 1870 and the end of the Cold War. As Martin Jacques observed 
in the Guardian on 17 September 2005, ‘the defeat of colonial rule’ was ‘the 
defining event of the 2oth century —not 1917, or 1949, or 1989. What mili- 
tant globalist mania suggests is that national liberation was limited at the 
time, and has now become largely meaningless. A general belittlement of 
national identities has made the -ism of nationality, or indeed of discrete 
peoplehood, perfectly futile. All those who didn’t get there earlier should 
now give up. Indeed it’s their duty to do so. There may be one or two grudg- 
ing exceptions to the rule, like Palestine, where conflicts have become so 
entrenched that no other answer seems possible. But on the whole, nation- 
hood is now presented the other way round from how Jacques has it—not as 
the way into modernity, but as a wilful rejection of it. 

That complacent verdict has been the real agent of transformation. It is 
what turned nationalism into the ‘Furies’, the global rough music that Ali 
analyses and rightly reproaches: that is, the exaggerated version of a former 
self, driven to wilder shores by the equally exaggerated (but armed) onslaught 
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of a globalism that, after 2001, resorted to post-colonial colonialism. Quite 
possibly there was no other way for the globe to become one. It’s also pos- 
sible that, had Soviet-Socialist oneness tnumphed instead, this might have 
been worse. However, the price of any such non-democratic triumph was 
an equally global barb to the heart of things: a universal wound, in fact, to 
which humanity's immune system has replied by intensifying the quest for 
meaning and status. Dismissal of meaning on a global scale was bound to 
have'the worst effects in already dire situations, and to generate a compensa- 
tory fury. In his 1898 analysis Suicide, Emile Durkheim traced the modern 
importance of his subject to anomie—‘lost-ness’ or meaning-rejection. He 
saw how this condition worked in France, and also how it was kept at bay 
among Australian native peoples, in Elementary Forms of Religious Life. But 
no one could imagine then how anomie would one day itself be ‘globalized’ 
as the underside of Free Trade triumphalism. 

Such loss of bearings is of course not confined to the non-self-governing, 
or the totally dispossessed. It is for example prominent in the United States, 
and undoubtedly played a part in Bush’s mobilization of American national- 
ism, and in the poor imitations by Blair and by John Howard in Australia. 
However, the most extreme forms emerged among the outcast and left 
behind, the dependent or the still-colonized (formally or informally). In 
other words, among the great majority of conflicts leading most Tv news 
programmes and newspaper front-pages, most days, across most of the 
emerging ‘global village’. The strategy for reasserting such causes has come 
to include the explosive intensification of meaning, in the absence of recog- 
nition, and of normal means of warfare. 

Enlightened complacency perceives the unfortunates undertaking sui- 
cide terrorism as doing so because they believe fanatical religious ideas, 
notably in the Middle East. But zealotic excess is itself simply another com- 
pensation. The characters depicted in Hany Abu-Assad’s film Paradise Now 
may or may not think their death is a guaranteed shortcut to paradise. But 
as the story and background suggest, what is guaranteed is exaltation in 
and of their marginalized community. In his contribution to Global Culture: 
Nationalism, Globalization and Modernity (1990), Johann Arnason pointed 
out that religion’s ‘particular significance’ arises from an ideological edge, 
or supplement: 


More precisely, it is the identification of an ethnic community with a sal- 
vatiomst religion that appears to secure survival more effectively than 


anything else... 


because it favours a ‘welding’ of universalism with ethnic particularity, in a 
way that justifies the latter. Zealotry may support the ecstasy of meaning-in- 
death, up tò the instant of oblivion; the meaning itself comes not from Holy 
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Scriptures, however, but from the particular national or ethnic background. 
It is the rage of a denied ‘imagined community’ (in Benedict Anderson’s 
sense) that represent’s God’s blood fallen to earth—not the pious aspirations 
of Islamic or other clerics. 

As Ali goes on to underline, most ux public opinion understood perfectly 
well the earthly connection between the July atrocities and the continuing 
war in Iraq. Only government tools and columnar megaphones insisted 
there was no relation whatever, and hence no question of ‘surrendering’ to 
fanatics in Baghdad. They were voicing the nationalism of the majority—the 
Great-British identity crucial to Tony Blair’s project, and to the maintenance 
of quasi-world-power pretences. Rough Music doesn’t say enough about this 
directly. However, another essay that appeared almost simultaneously has 
some devastating observations on the subject: Charles Glass’s “The Last of 
England’, in Harpers Magazine, November 2005. This 1s a straightforward 
account of how Londoners actually reacted to the July outrages. The author 
found that the city which defied Hitler's air force in 1940-41 had vanished. 
In spite of Blair's pompous address and headlines about ‘standing untted— 
‘after dark on July 7th 2005, Londoners hid at home. Two Thursdays later, 
on July arst, when four more bombers made failed attempts to blow up the 
Tube and a bus, London went quiet again’. Glass had been in Madrid at the 
time of the March 11th 2004 bombings, and noticed the difference. For the 
madrilefios had in truth stood united or (as Winston Churchill once put it) 
‘carried on buggering on’ as usual—and of course, were soon to elect a new 
government that withdrew the Spanish troops from Iraq. 

What had happened? ‘Had the lions become mice?’ asks Glass—‘was 
the bulldog tethered so tightly to the American leash that it no longer 
barked?’ In May 1941 the German air force dropped more than 100,000 
incendiary bombs on London, and destroyed the House of Commons, yet 
Londoners ‘still got on with it’, as the Telegraph reported the next day. I 
myself remember lurid descriptions of that raid by an old London friend 
who worked in the London Underground, and was part of the fire-fighting 
team struggling to keep the system in operation. The city at that moment 
was actually close to collapse, and he evoked incidents illustrating this, viv- 
idly recalling individuals who despaired and gave up, declaring they couldn't 
take any more. Yet of course most didn’t, because sustained by a communal 
and national identity. 

By contrast, what were Londoners afraid of in July 2005, compared to 
these hugely greater threats of half a century previously? The most likely 
answer is ‘themselves’: that is, the fear lay in people’s expectations and 
assumptions about Britain, rather than dread of Wahhabite Islam. ‘In 1940’, 
Glass continues, ‘Londoners believed they would forge a fairer and better 
world after the war’, while in 2005 ‘no one believes the world will be better 
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than before the war on terror began’. Indeed, descendants of the Left that 
tried to build the better world of post-1945 are actually in office and refusing 
to be deflected from their warlike pursuit of Greatness—least of all by recol- 
lections of the Welfare State. ‘Britain’ now means so little that nobody even 
thinks of looking forward to the popping corks of Victory over Terror Day, 
or to social rewards that may emerge from ‘buggering on’ in the nght spirit. 
But living nationalism demands a past and a future. If the latter boils down 
to a cheaper washing-machine imported from China one day soon and get- 
ting still farther up the arse of the White House, why bother? 

Chapter 5 of Rough Music looks at the scarifying episode that summed up 
much of Blair-style nationalism, the execution of Jean Charles de Menezes at 
Stockwell Underground station on July 22nd 2005 (the day after the second, 
failed wave of bombings). As the whole world now knows, this Brazilian lad 
took the Underground on his way to work, and ended up with a brain full 
of lead. He had been mistakenly identified as a bomber or accomplice, and 
was given no chance to clear himself. Twenty-four hours later Scotland Yard 
admitted he was quite unconnected to the bombers. But at the same time, 
nobody was responsible. In the country of proudly unarmed policemen, no 
one resigned for the ‘mistake’ of blasting eleven bullets into the head of an 
innocent man. Six months later an inquiry is still dragging on, but with very 
little belief that its verdict (any more than Hutton’s) will make much differ- 
ence. It was an ‘accident’ brought about by panic and confusion—among 
those giving orders, as well as those carrying them out. Somehow, no one’s 
honour was involved. 

And that’s the heart of the matter. Within living memory, a kind of hon- 
our had been the life-blood of national-imperial grandeur: the unbending, 
aristocratic Geist of Churchill and 1940, diffused by a successful identity 
machinery to most of the population. What Glass’s report registers is its dis- 
appearance, or (at best) its reliquary status—something like the present-day 
Windsor monarchy. A once indwelling spirit has turned into something to 
be weighed on public-relations scales; and, as on this occasion, found super- 
fluous to requirements. With all its faults, patrician rule had seen privilege 
as tied to an unavoidable—even unfair—responsibility; today’s cut-price 
authoritarianism sees it merely as whatever ‘modernization’ will let rulers 
get away with, preferably on the sly. 

Almost nobody wants 1940 and all that back; T the point is, ME 
has taken its place. Thatcherism and Blairism have been primarily tales of 
its decay, shoring up bits of nostalgia against its ruin, and—even before 
globalization—counting on external alliances and powers to keep both 
economy’ and identity, going. No wonder that dark silence prevailed in July. 
The dilemma was utterly different from New York’s ‘9/11’: Britain had been 
attacked from within,.by young Muslims seeing thémselves primarily as 
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British, and punishing fellow-countrymen for their political shame and fail- 
ure. They had just been through what Iain Macwhirter of Scotland’s Sunday 
Herald described as ‘the most grotesquely unfair election in Bntish history’, 
a farce that allowed New Labour to prosecute 1ts war in Iraq against major- 
ity public opinion. The fact that there was no democratic alternative doesn’t 
justify their actions; but it does, surely, indicate something puzzling (and 
potentially damning) about the political constitution, and the British identity 
to which ‘the system’ is so organically connected. On the latter theme, new 
‘terrorism laws’ are essentially new ways of not recognizing there is anything 
to be said, or changed. 

Rough Music goes on to look again at the legal and judicial order which 
slaughtered de Menezes. Ali again returns to E. P. Thompson, and the 
longer struggle for civil rights and freedoms Thompson wrote so much 
about. Helena Kennedy’s Just Law (2004) is rightly taken as the outstand- 
ing recent expression of dismay and anger at Blair’s retreat from both social 
justice and legal rectitude. Kennedy writes: 


In many ways laws are the autobiography of a nation and ın Britain we have 
many proud stories to tell but we also have shameful chapters . . . our liber- 
ties are being eroded. A serious abandonment of principle is ın train, all of us 
have to say it’s tme to stop. 


And we can only do so by reforming the political constrtution. ‘Human 
rights is where the law becomes poetry’, observes Kennedy, enabling new 
stories to be told and a different identity to make its way forward. Such 
ways find themselves below the surface of official declarations and press 
conferences, through.obscure passages and echo chambers, in the recesses 
of thousands if not millions of individual minds. More important than its 
moments of professed publicity, ‘identity’ hides its own unrelenting Furies, 
which tend to be worst entre chien et loup, as sleep once more fails to come, 
unable to bypass a returning dread. Going back to Australia shortly after the 
de Menezes killing, on the interminable long haul, and into a routine of long 
commuting tram trips and suburban solitude in my adoptive city, I found 
that nothing would ‘get ıt out of my mind’. It was as if an inner horizon had 
disappeared, with dark enigma in 1ts wake. In the terms suggested by both 
Ali and Glass, this was of course part of a meaning-structure, the supportive 
wall of a national culture inherited by the majority, and naturally strongest 
among those with direct memory of the ‘finest hour’. The hour was truly 
ended—and not so much by the bombers as by the hail of Special Forces 
gunfire and lies that came later. - ! 

Both the defence of inherited principles and the voicing of new opin. 
ions have democracy as their necessary condition. Fairer voting and an 
elected second chamber won't of themselves furnish answers and visions; 
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but they can remove the existing obstacles to change, ‘allowing citizens to 
break ranks on: critical issues’ and foster new movements and alternatives. 
Only via such changes can revolutionary shifts emerge. As Kennedy says, 
it's time to stop—and then to enable democracy more effectively, so that 
breaking ranks will amount to more than occasional mass demonstrations, 
a paralysed parliamentarism, and little-read pamphlets from the political 
wilderness. Just as soldiers can be stripped of rank and medals, it’s time 
‘radical’ was stripped of its deceptive, appropriated ‘-ism’—now mainly cam- 
ouflage for the living dead, whether revisiting the defeats of the past, or 
serving the debased needs of the present. 

This is even plainer when set in a comparative, global perspective. Rough 
Music ends with a plea for Britain to ‘quit its role as automated adjutant 
to Washington’s neo-impenalism and develop a rational, independent for- 
eign policy’. Which also implies that it is time to stop being one of the real 
sources of insecurity in the new, more globalized world order. All neoliberal 
Establishments now think of insecurity as emanating from ‘rogue states’, 
potential havens for terrorists or scoundrel governments trying secretly to 
build nuclear weapons. In fact, the principal source of insecurity lies ım the 
archaic, dangerously defective pretences of democracy surviving among the 
North Atlantic leaders and their allies. Rough Music gives us a picture of one 
such farce, and argues it has to be reformed for the sake of its own citizens. 
And Glass’s report shows how little real life is left inside the ux’s ancien 
régime. Tony Blair found a way of postponing the changes such accounts 
entail, by drumming up the ‘Greatness’ business once more, 1n association 
with an even more bedraggled farce in the usa: a state incapable, 1n the Year 
2000, of even electing a president. George W. Bush had to be smuggled onto 
the bridge of state by a combination of family-based corruption and ‘Supreme 
Court judges—auntil a fortunately timed war let him gain enough support to 
beelected four years late: And this was democratic leadership—the diffusion 
not of Market blessings alone, “but of a consecrated Western: universality, 
devoted to suppressing backward nationalisms and hopeless alternatives. 

The new rough music 1s international, in fact, and it will be played out 
loudly everywhere in the wake of the Iraq War. Retired imperialists like 
Britain and France want to go on being examples: their meaning ‘must be 
made to survive their loss of power, as compensation and continuity. The 
United Kingdom’s sole hope of remaining any kind: of example in the 21st 
century will be to heed the sounds of mounting rough music, and choose an 
alternative and more modest course. By quitting the Special Relatioriship, 
and attempting to build a different constitution, with an alternative confed- 
eral identity, Britain can start to put Iraq, Blairism and moth-eaten greatness 
behind it at last. The process has‘already begun. On November 9th, New 
Labour found itself'defeated in the House of Commons by 322 votes'to 291 
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on a move to extend the duration of detention without trial to go days, as 
part of its anti-terrorism legislation. Forty-nine Labour members rebelled, 
a clear augury of Blairs demise; and with it, rejection of the foreign policy 
that enticed him into support for the Middle Eastern expedition. The Furies 
are at last in retreat—like the fanatical globalism and ‘crucifixion economics’ 
that gave them their opportunity for re-entry. 





A version of this review will appear in the January-February edition of Arena. 
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Anyone looking for a contemporary example of the silent gravitational pull 
of an ideological hegemony would do well to take the political scientists and 
economists who, a decade and a half after the collapse of the Soviet bloc, 
continue to frame their inquiries into the region in terms of so many transi- 
tions to democracy and.a market economy. The results are not merely odd, 
but often downright embarrassing. The accumulation of awkward, indeed 
generally dismaying, facts at variance with this conception has required the 
introduction of a panoply of theoretical epicycles such as ‘challenged’ or 
‘stalled’ transitions, blamed on ‘legacies of the Communist past’, popular 
apathy, lack of civic instincts, atavistic yearnings for a ‘strong hand’ and ‘bad 
old habits’ of despotism and corruption. It is a more than revealing histori- 
cal irony that the contemporary problems in the neoliberal project'of global 
transformation, which Hobsbawm pointedly calls the ‘last Great Utopia of 
the twentieth century’, have come to resemble the discursive eon madicions 
of its vanquished predecessor—Marxism—Leninism. 

The ‘transitions’ debate is now recapitulating the various moves to be 
found in the erstwhile attempts of progressive intellectuals to explain away 
the ‘deformations’ of Eastern socialisms, invoking. quite sumilar factors: 
inherited obstacles, unfortunate: choice of leaders, unspecified backward- 
ness, insufficiently conscientious peoples. In both historical instances, for 
the duration of socialisms’ and after their, disappearance, ‘analyses of East 
European politics and- societies, remained stuck in what Pierre Bourdieu 
derided, asa nlormafive-juridical a approach.. The East was, arid remains, meas- 
ured against the teleological claim of what thése countries shoui]dand what 
their tulers declared: ther to—become, rather than trying to understand the 
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actual evolutionary emergence and metabolism of these political species and 
their proper place in the world’s comparative taxonomy of states. 

Andrew Wilson’s book makes a hole in the logjam, which is its principal 
merit. Admittedly, Wilson has simply described with a wealth of detail how 
elections of the last decade were actually run in Russia, Ukraine, Belarus 
and Kazakhstan. But the state of the field is such that even a mere depic- 
tion, of minimal theoretical ambition, can yield shattering results. Let us 
consider, for example, my old friends and favourite opponents Andrei 
Iarionov—who recently resigned as President Putin’s economic advisor, 
after boldly denouncing the Yukos takeover—and Michael McFaul, who 
spent the nineties as the neoliberal International’s resident commissar in 
Moscow. Their ideological convictions are no less deep or sincere than their 
insider knowledge of post-Soviet politics. Neither would find anything new 
in Wilson’s description of these. Very likely, they could tell us even more 
about ‘faking democracy’ in Russia and elsewhere. In fact, McFaul admits 
as much in his own praise for Virtual Politics, which he reviewed in the 
Moscow Times in September 2005. Yet they both regard the hijacking of 
post-Communist elections by venal operators as an outrageous aberration 
rather than a central object of study—as it ought to be—of what became of 
Gorbachev's perestroika. 

Wilson’s book is squarely an exposé. Its main thrust is to reveal the dirty 
mechanisms and actors behind the facades of the electoral process in the 
post-Soviet republics, mainly in Russia and Ukraine (Wilson’s most recent 
data have gone into his companion volume on Ukraine’s Orange Revolution). 
Other republics like Kazakhstan, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Belarus also fea- 
ture in his account, though to a much lesser degree. Wilson’s central claim is 
that in post-Communist politics things are not necessarily what they seem. 
The political arena is saturated with decoys, fakes and impostors: ‘Parties 
and politicians . . . launched as tv projects . . . who have a double life as 
virtual objects that have little or no relation to their real selves. “Virtual 
politics” therefore seems an appropriate metaphor’. Perhaps Wilson’s most 
provocative claim is that no answer exists to the famous question, ‘Who is 
Mr Putin?’ Thus he writes: ‘As a virtual object, Putin was not a politician, not 
even a human life history as such, just a template’—even if, later in his book, 
he seems to recognize that Putin has become more real as a ruler as he has 
slowly pulled on the reins of power. 

Virtual Politics offers a cornucopia of detail, whose sheer volume must 
delight an expert but risks overwhelming the uninitiated reader, the book car- 
nes far in excess of a thousand endnotes, if mostly references to newspapers 
and websites which could themselves be suspected of engaging in virtual 
intrigues. He describes particular manoeuvres, ploys and tricks used ın vari- 
ous electoral races, and in the post-election wranglings for the distribution 
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of parliamentary and ministerial portfolios. The tactics are grouped and 
described according to their key tools and purposes. First and foremost is the 
‘administrative resource’, in other words, the typical power of incumbency. 
Adminresurs has many uses, beginning with old-fashioned ballot forgery. The 
prime example is Yeltsin’s constitutional referendum of December 1993, 
supposedly intended to bring stability and entirely revamp the political spec- 
trum in the wake of the bloody dismissal of Russia’s last Supreme Soviet in 
October. On that occasion the forgery was rather amateurish, allowing a few 
inquisitive statisticians to demonstrate without much trouble (but equally 
without much effect) that less than the fifty per cent of voters required to 
approve the document came to the ballot box. Many Russians at the time 
felt baffled and bitterly disillusioned by the increasingly Bonapartist Yeltsin 
and his totally discredited promise to normalize life through shock therapy. 
But the West had no compunction about upholding the result as a bulwark 
against the menace of a Communist restoration of Russian fascism (Yeltsin’s 
Russia being then compared to Weimar Germany); and this bogey would 
subsequently become a fixture of Russian elections for the rest of the nine- 
ties, artificially reducing the choice to either Yeltsin or horror. 

The several million ‘dead souls’ that appeared in December 1993 in 
the last couple of hours before polling stations closed salvaged Yeltsin’s 
ultra-presidential constitution. What might seem more puzzling is the well- 
founded allegation that these additional votes also served to nearly double 
the representation of Zhirinovsky’s outrageously mislabelled ‘liberal demo- 
crats’ in the new/old State Duma (the latter name conveying, of course, a 
very virtual continuity with pre-1917 traditions). In effect, the first Russian 
president dealt a covert coup against what was ostensibly his own team, led 
by Gaidar, and nudged Zhirinovsky’s umpostors towards triumph. Like many 
commentators before him, Wilson believes that in December 1993 Yeltsin 
sought to liberate himself from a too elitist and ideological neoliberal intelli- 
gentsia and, just in case, to obtain a clownish and less legitimate parliament 
that would be easier to disband. 

Other uses of adminresurs followed. Local authorities arbitrarily increased 
rents for the buildings of unwanted newspapers and political groups, barred 
entry to premises for violations of the fire code, and switched off the lights 
at the rallies of opposition candidates. By contrast, favoured candidates got 
every organizational assistance, not to speak of covert funding, from the 
local bureaucrats. Tax inspectors demanded payments (naturally, excluding 
the better-connected businessmen) months in advance, in order to help the 
incumbents disburse pensions among elderly voters who always diligently 
showed up at the polls. Judges and ultra-rigorous electoral officials conducted 
cleansing sweeps of the rolls to leave the field clear for the nght candi- 
dates. In 1999 Russia’s former Prosecutor General (or, since this was never 
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proved, rather ‘a man bearing close resemblance to the former Prosecutor 
General’) was shown on late-night rv frolicking with two prostitutes, and 
subsequently removed from the ballot for lying; in papers submitted to the 
electoral commission, he had failed to disclose that he possessed the rank 
of law professor. 

In the mid-nineties new and arguably more inventive, one might even say 
artistic, experts in electoral manipulation entered the scene. The chief value 
of Wilson’s book is its portrait of this breed, which granted him extensive 
if rather self-flattering interviews. In Russian, they came to be called—the 
fashion for American business jargon being now pervasive—piarshchiki 
from the English acronym pk or, as they preferred to style themselves, ‘polit- 
ical technologists’. The transparently mercenary nature of their craft calls 
for euphemisms, philosophizing obfuscation and invented lineages—which 
these former intelligentsia peculiarly adapted to new market conditions have 
generated in abundance. Perhaps the most famous example is the Moscow 
political consultancy ‘Nikkolo M’, which claims a Florentine descent, and 
whose elaborate website in Russian, English, Spanish and, for some reason, 
Portuguese can be accessed at www.NikkoloM.ru. 

The central chapters of Virtual Politics describe these personalities and 
their deeds, which they at times confessed in Wilson’s collection of inter- 
views with almost boastful candour (a braggadocio no doubt serving at once 
as another line of ‘image defence’ and as an advertisement for the firm). 
First and foremost, there is a flamboyant native of Odessa, Gleb Pavlovsky, 
a former dissident turned publicist whose Foundation for Effective 
Politics—also FEP? in Russian—dominates at least in the index of scandals 
and, possibly, in the pr market (though wouldn't we expect, these sort of 
business ratings to be virtual reality?). Wilson provides us with information 
on the occupational backgrounds, career trajectories and types of symbolic 
capital held by the known masters of this guild. Among them we find ele- 
ments of the Soviet aristocracy such as Viacheslav Nikonov, grandson of 
Stalin’s first lieutenant Viacheslav Molotov and himself a former Komsomol 
leader at the generally liberal history faculty, of Moscow State University. 
Or we might menton the liberal publicist Mark Umov, whose brother on 
the cpsu’s Central Committee used to direct aid to South Africa’s libera- 
tion movements. In August 1991, when the cc was being dislodged from its 
imposing Art Nouveau building on Staraya Ploshchad, one brother left and 
the other moved in. Cynicism aside, politics runs in these families as their 
primary form of social investment. We find another sort of pedigree in Piotr 
Shchedrovitsky,, son of a semi-underground Soviet philosopher whose pub- 
lic lectures in the sixties and early seventies enjoyed a cult status in Moscow 
comparable to that of Michel Foucault’s Parisian appearances. 
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Others came from the middle ranks of the Soviet-era intelligentsia, 
mainly with educational backgrounds in the humanities, which during 
and after perestroika they transformed into personal political capital. Such 
are social’ psychologists such as Igor Mintusov of Nikkolo M (whose intial 
consultation over lunch, says Wilson, even a decade ago cost some 2,000 
Deutschmarks); ‘Aleksei Sitnikov, head of the firm Image-Kontakt, or the 
well-groomed linguist-semiotician Yefim Ostrovsky to whom Wilson ascribes 
an ‘almost Nietzschean’ conception of freedom in shaping political and cul- 
tural identities, including his own. Sergei Markov, today often regarded as a 
key confidant of Putin’s administration (but, again, who can tell in this king- 
dom of mirrors?), used to live in an austere dormitory and studied Scientific 
Communism before becoming a democratic activist during perestroika and 
subsequently being drawn to both riches and the Russian imperial idea. 

With the arrival in the mid-1990s of this former intelligentsia, bring- 
ing with it their distinctive aura of provocation, factionalist intrigue and 
bohemian nihilism, Russian politics grew dirtier, more theatrical and less 
comprehensible than ever. Essentially these men and a few women estab- 
lished and immediately monopolized a profitable market of make-believe 
projects in the place where the new democratic politics was expected to grow. 
Their inventions included the creation of ephemeral parties, consisting of 
paid actors and advertising agents, to supply their paying clients with an eas- 
ily defeatable opposition, dilute and discredit potentially dangerous genuine 
rivals, or spread covert supporters and lobbyists across ostensibly alternative 
party lists. Among the grubbier little pranks described by Wilson are phon- 
ing voters well past midnight on behalf of one’s opponents, or affixing fake 
versions’ of their leaflets with superglue to cars and freshly painted doors. 
Let me add my own favourite example at a cosy provincial level: the spread- 
ing of rumours that a candidate for the Ukrainian parliament, a local official, 
repaired a suburban railway with radioactive gravel from Chernobyl—and 
used the money thus saved to buy a mansion on the French Riviera (pictures 
available in the newspapers thanks to a few thousand dollars paid to'com- 
plicit journalists); let the same official now answer at'every compen stop 
how many rides on his track would guarantee cancer. 

Yeltsin’s re-election campaign of 1996 signalled the breakthrough for 
this market. In January, pollsters scrambled to detect any respondents above 
the margin of error in favour of Yeltsin's remaining in office for another 
term. In July, the miracle of democratic victory over Communist reaction 
could be celebrated. Wilson provides only elements‘of an explanation for 
this turnaround—essentially, rumours and opinions from Moscow's political 
salons. But how could a full and verifiable account ever be compiled? There 
was a massive Tv propaganda campaign and a spate of ‘active measures’ to 
discredit and disqualify any potentially threatening alternatives (such as the 
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social-democratic Yavlinsky). Then there was the sudden leap to prominence 
of the recently retired General Lebed, whose only visible assets were his 
super-gruff appearance and soldierly humour, but who was transmogrified 
into a credibly patriotic, yet sufficiently moderate and even liberal, candi- 
date garnering 15 per cent of the vote and third place, after Yeltsin and the 
Communist Ziuganoy, in the first round of the presidential election. Then, 
however, Lebed began to acquire a wide popularity of his own, especially after 
his daring conclusion of peace with the unbeaten Chechen separatists. With 
the joint effort of Yeltsin’s team and its Communist opposition, Lebed was 
struck from all sides and subsequently removed from Moscow into a conso- 
lation (or trap) governorship in Siberia. In the second round, one of Wilson’s 
interviewees frankly admits, Ziuganov actually won—but in the end admin- 
resurs got the result right. Strangely, Wilson does not attempt to explain the 
odd behaviour of the Russian Communists who meekly accepted the fraudu- 
lent outcome and kept silent at a time when Yeltsin was totally incapacitated 
by his health problems, the regent was the ultra-unpopular Chubais, they 
controlled more than a quarter of provincial governorships, various civilian 
protests were rocking the country and army units, withdrawn in humiliation 
from Chechnya, were defiantly flying the red flag of the Soviet Union over 
their tank turrets. Perhaps these were not Communists whom Lenin would 
have recognized as such? 

With this we arrive at the underlying weakness of Wilson’s exposé: focused 
on the flickering surfaces of virtuality, it lacks an account of the deeper politi- 
cal configuration after the collapse of the Soviet state. Such explanation could 
only be provided by theory. In its place, Wilson falls back on two lines of rea- 
soning, neither of them consistently theoretical, whose alternatives he tries 
to reconcile without much success. On the one hand, he vaguely attributes 
the virtual politics of the nineties to the postmodern virtualization of reality. 
This ‘globalizing’ argument is supported with an assembly of quotes from 
all the usual suspects: Foucault, Barthes, Derrida, Baudrillard, Eco, Castells, 
Beigbeder, as well as the Russian post-modernist authors Pelevin and Prigov, 
and the Ukrainian Yuri Andrukhovych. On the other hand, Wilson pursues 
a more historical and localized argument. Here he notes that frauds and 
provocations have been integral to politics smce Renaissance Florence at 
least and were certainly nothing new in Russia, with double agents like the 
sr terrorist leader Azef, the trade unions created by the secret policeman 
Zubatov, or the ‘active measures’ of Stalin’s nxvp and later the xes in their 
long and ultimately futile fight against Zionists and dissidents. 

Fortunately, good empirical sense saves Wilson from paranoid conspir- 
acy theories—in this area, a major plus—or dismussal of all politics as fake. 
The concluding chapter clearly indicates the boundaries of the ‘virtual’—it 
doesn’t always work. In fact, manipulation more often than not proves a 
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huge waste of money, ‘laundered’ in the process by swarms of unscrupu- 
lous polittekhnologi. Moreover, fraud can backfire. The Ukrainian ‘Orange 
Revolution’ provides a case in point: many forces tried to instigate it, and 
many no less wealthy and potent forces tried to suppress it. Money, deceit 
and dirt abounded on all sides. But the reality of a sustained, amazingly 
disciplined and cheerfully optimistic popular uprising, lasting for almost a 
whole month, proved to be beyond anybody's predictions. Wilson quite com- 
pellingly shows that the rapid explosion of ‘virtual politics’ in the late 1990s 
was akin to a financial bubble accompanied by dizzying inflation. The hid- 
den cost of Russian presidential elections, estimated in billions of dollars, 
may have exceeded even the combined costs of presidential campaigns in the 
United States. Then there were gubernatorial and parliamentary races where 
dollars were counted by the million and box-loads of cash went unaccounted 
for. The market was driven by the supply of ‘consultancies’ that created, for 
a brief while, fabulous opportunities for enrichment for the few actors who 
managed to monopolize the new business niche because they were the first 
to start it, or because they were positionally best located to benefit from it. 
But this market very rapidly got saturated as suppliers started overshooting 
wildly. Moreover, as Wilson demonstrates, it threatened to implode because 
there exist, after all, limits to the effectiveness of communicative technolo- 
gies in channelling anger and hope or concealing the misery of real life. 

In considering the politics of the countries of the former Soviet Union, 
the real question to start with should be this: what produced the revolutionary 
mobilizations of the perestroika period so rapidly, and why did they subside 
so suddenly and completely? A lesser question is then why the revolutionary 
upheaval was not followed by dictatorship, as in so many previous revolu- 
tions, but rather led to the emergence of various strains of plebiscitarian 
presidentialism faking their strength through bureaucratic coercion, bribery 
and virtual technologies while oddly continuing, even ın Putin’s Russia, to 
preserve democratic forms and be fraught with internecine conflicts? 

Answers to these questions would have to move back to the overarching 
structural contexts, domestic and global, of the late eighties and nineties. 
The central reality of this period was the drastic loss of social power suf- 
fered by the post-Soviet population of Russia and its ‘near abroad’ with the 
massive crisis of de-industrialization that followed the end of the ussr. It 
was this more than anything else that destroyed the tremendous surge of 
enthusiasm unleashed by perestroika. For it shifted the whole centre of grav- 
ity of the economy—and therewith of both material and symbolic power 
ın society—from production to exchange, or simple plunder. Helpless wit- 
nesses of the cannibalizing of former Soviet assets by the elites, ordinary 
citizens understandably fell into apathy, allowing the predators to sort 
out their intrigues behind closed doors. On the other hand, just because 
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KOFI ANNAN’S HAITI 


In the vast corrugated-iron shanty town of Cité Soleil, home to quarter of a 
million people, all the schools are.shut down and the one hospital closed. 
White armoured un personnel carriers patrol the perimeter, half a dozen 
blue-helmeted heads poking out of the turret, automatic weapons trained on 
the streets. It is the masked units of the Police Nationale d’Haiti, bolstered 
by heavily armed irregulars from the officially disbanded Haitian army, who 
take the lead in the brutal raids into working-class neighbourhoods, but the 
Mission des Nations Unies pour la Stabilisation en Haiti—minustaH—-who 
back them up, blocking off exits as the PNH spread out. through the area 
and the gunfire begins. In the poor districts of Port-au-Prince—La Saline, 
Bel Air—-a 2004 human-rights investigation reported, such raids leave ‘dead 
bodies ın the streets almost daily, including innocent bystanders, women 
and children, with the un forces visibly acting as support for, rather than 
a check on, the official violence’. One Québécois police officer attached to 
the un force complained that all he had done since getting to the island was 
‘engage in daily guerrilla warfare’. 

Welcome to Kofi Annan’s Haiti. It is two years since the un-backed 
Multinational Interim Force headed by the us, France and Canada top- 
pled the constitutionally elected Lavalas government of Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide. The case for military intervention was based on claims of a pos- 
sible ‘humanitarian catastrophe’ in the making, and the mandate hurriedly 
bestowed by the un, as Marines and Légionnaires clomped into the National 
Palace, was to ‘promote the protection of human rights’. France, Haiti’s 
former colonial master, had been the moving force behind the invasion. 
The Bush Administration, bogged down in Iraq, burnt by the failed coup 
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against Chávez in 2002, and counting down to the 2004 election, was chary 
of another military engagement. Chirac and Villepin, keen to ingratiate 
themselves after the contretemps over Operation Iraqi Freedom, offered a 
bespoke package: unsc backing for a multilateral invasion force with guar- 
anteed withdrawal in three months, to be replaced by a broader un mission. 
Chirac’s advisers, searching for a formula with which to discount Aristide’s 
claim that Paris should repay the millions it had once extorted from Haiti, 
had suggested that the bicentenary ofthe demi-island’s 1804 independence 
offered France the opportunity to ‘shed the weight which servitude imposes 
on the master’. It was a burden eagerly shouldered by Lula’s Brazil, Lagos’s 
Chile, Kirchner’s Argentina and others as, from June 2004, they replaced 
the initial France—-us—Canada force in order to assist the ‘peaceful and consti- 
tutional political process’. 

In fact, as Peter Hallward argued in Nir 27, what had been unfolding in 
Haiti in the run-up to the invasion was ‘less a “crisis of human rights” than a 
low-level war between elements of the former armed forces and the elected 
government that had disbanded them’. In effect, the ‘international commu- 
nity’ has sided with the ex-junta and their elite backers in that war, and is 
prosecuting it against an astonishingly resilient mass of Lavalas loyalists. 
MINUSTAH forces have made no effort to.disarm the ex-combatants of the 
FADH—Forces Armées d’ Haiti—the soldiery that terrorized the island under 
the military dictatorships of the 1980s and early 90s, and waged a Contra- 
style insurgency against the Aristide government from the neighbouring 
Dominican Republic after 2001. 

On the contrary: FADH elements have been recruited into the pnu, after 
minimal ‘screening’, and notorious death-squad leaders rehabilitated to 
spearhead attacks on Lavalas supporters with the apparent collusion of the 
UN. MINUSTAH troops were present when the PNH opened fire on unarmed 
Lavalas demonstrators outside the un headquarters in Bel Air im April 2005, 
killing five protesters on the spot and leaving four more mortally wounded. 
MINUSTAH forces and the pnu killed some 25 people ın Bel Air in early June 
2005. The following month they launched a joint raid on Cité Soleil which, 
according to a Reuters Tv crew, left another eight dead. : i 

The interim government of Gérard Latortue, installed by the invasion 
force with a primary mandate of organizing elections, is still in office, une- 
lected, two years later. In January 2006 elections were postponed for the 
fourth time, on the grounds that voter registration cards and polling stations 
were not ‘ready’; this despite the fact that legislative and presidential elections 
had taken place on a regular basis-for ten years prior to the un occupation, 
and Aristide had boasted of his loyal upholding of the constitution. Leading 
Layalas politicians—including the former prime mimster, Yvon. Neptune— 
have been held for months on end without charge; there haye been hundreds 
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of illegal, warrantless arrests. The Lavalas priest Gérard Jean-Juste, a strong 
contender as presidential candidate, has been imprisoned without charge 
since the summer of 2005. Although there has been a write-in campaign 
to get him on any forthcoming ballot paper, his candidacy has been offi- 
cially disqualified since he is unable to present himself in person. Amnesty 
International has recently declared him a prisoner of conscience. 

The situation has led to increasing tensions within minusTAH itself. In 
the summer of 2005 the Mission’s military commander, Brazilian General 
Augusto Heleno Ribeiro Pereira, asked to be relieved of his post at the end of 
his tour of duty, intimating that he was worried about the killing of civilians 
that had been taking place and did not wish to be held responsible for ‘war 
crimes’. Brazilian troops were reported to be unhappy at going into neigh- 
bourhoods not so dissimilar to those where their own families lived, and 
seeing unarmed women and children die. Under his replacement, General 
Urano Teixeira da Matta Bacellar, Brazilian soldiers tried to adopt a more 
conciliatory role, including opening a health clinic in the shanty town. But 
MINUSTAH’s civilian head of mission, former Chilean foreign minister Juan 
Gabriel Valdés, has come under increasing pressure from Haitian busi- 
ness elites to resume the. offensive. ‘We are waiting for [Valdés] to give clear 
instructions to the troops under his command to cleanse Cité Soleil of the 
criminals, like they did in Bel Air’, Reginald Boulos told Radio Métropole 
listeners on 5 January 2006: 


You cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs. We think that 
MINUSTAH’s generals need to make plans to limit collateral damage. But we 
in the private sector are ready to create a social assistance fund to help all 
those who would be innocent victims of a necessary and courageous action 
that should be carried out in Cité Soleil. 


On 6 January, the un Security Council met to discuss the situation in Haiti. 
The following day, General Teixeira da Matta was found dead in his hotel 
room; the post-mortem established that it was suicide. According to press 
reports, this followed a heated debate with Valdés the night before. 

After two years, the blatant deterioration of the human-rights and secu- 
rity situation on the uN watch is clearly in need of some explanation. What 
MINUSTAH’s backers require is an account that will, firstly, make Aristide’s 
regime out to be so inhumanly terrible that any alternative would be justified; 
and secondly, to argue that Anstide himself is still to blame for everything 
that is wrong in Haiti, even though exiled in faraway South Africa. 

‘ Right on cue Michael Deibert, who covered the destabilization of the 
Aristide governtnent between 2001 and 2003 for Reuters and the Miami 
Herald, has produced Notes from the Last Testament. This sprawling account 
of the Aristide years, poorly annotated (fifty-five footnotes, for a book of 454 
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pages) and apparently unedited (typos and repetitions abound), is of note 
primarily as a substantive attempt to provide such ideological cover. Deibert 
has no doubts as to the justice of the invasion: 


In all of its essentials—the killing of avilians, restriction of personal and 
professional liberty, the subjugation of all state institutions to the whim of the 
executive branch that disregarded even the most cursory adherence’ to such 
fundamental prinapals [sic] as human rights and due process—the Anstide 
government deserved to be overthrown as much as any in Haitian history. 


Although he tries to tiptoe round the record of Latortue and his foreign back- 
ers, Detbert sets clear pointers as to the major culprit. ‘Aristide had not run 
out of cards to play’ he writes of a clash on 7 March 2004, a week after 
the invasion, when the ousted president was being shuttled, a virtual hos- 
tage, between African airports. A joint PNH-MINUSTAH assault on a Lavalas 
demonstration in September 2004 ıs descnbed as ‘an explosion of violence 
by Aristide partisans’; Deibert uncritically reproduces the Latortue govern- 
ment’s unsubstantiated—and scarcely credible—assertion that ‘Aristide’s 
financial and moral support of the rebellion from South Africa’ was to blame 
for the deaths that ensued. 

Notes from the Last Testament deploys the standard literary techniques of 
the middlebrow foreign correspondent. The narrative is essentially experi- 
ential: our man in Port-au-Prince leaves his flat, attends a demonstration, 
breathes the air, encounters various characters who mutter ominous words 
about Aristide or sigh about what’s happening to the country. An aerosol 
of local colour—blue skies, crowded lanes, pungent smells, snatches of 
kreyol, barefoot kids, throbbing music—is spray-painted over a framework 
supported at all key points by international officialdom. Time and again, 
the clinching argument of a passage will be made by ‘a member of the oas 
team’, ‘a veteran of international observer missions’, or a seemingly ubiq- 
uitous ‘us official’. Further claims are attributed to still more anonymous 
sources: ‘many said’, ‘most said’, ‘critics wondered’, ‘it appeared’; or simply 
to ‘rumours’, some of which were ‘unusually detailed rumours’. Half a dozen 
interviews with prominent Haitian opponents of the Lavalas government— 
Andy Apaid, Evans Paul, Chavannes Jean-Baptiste, Hans Tippenhauer, Micha 
Gaillard, Pierre Esperance of the National Coalition on Human Rights and 
(in Manhattan) Michele Montas, widow of Jean Dominique, the radical radio 
journalist profiled in Jonathan Demme's The Agronomist—fill in the gaps. 

Experiential narrative has the advantage of avoiding any necessity to 
evaluate evidence, weigh contrasting claims or reckon with data (Chomsky, 
a particular bogey for Deibert, is haughtily dismissed for his ‘flurry of num- 
bers’). Instead, it’s on to the next bar, the next faceless oas source. Deibert 
hurries over the social and economic history of Haiti: the two hundred years 
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from Toussaint to the Duvaliers are dealt with in gobbet form, scattered as 
flashbacks throughout the opening chapters. As a result, the reader may find 
it hard to distinguish evasion from honest error, as when Deibert describes 
the indemnity of 150 million francs demanded by France in 1825 as a basis 
for the restoration of trade relations as ‘the sum Haiti was forced to pay 
the French government for recognition of its independence’. The demand 
was, in fact, for cash compensation for the loss of the former French slaves 
who, with the Declaration of 1804, had proclaimed themselves free. To fulfil 
the 1825 agreement, and the crippling trade terms which accompanied it, 
the Haitian government was forced to borrow an initial 24 million francs 
at extortionate interest rates from French banks, inaugurating a history of 
structural indebtedness, that has been used as a justification for foreign 
interventions ever since, 

Among the most damaging of these was the 19-year us military occu- 
pation initiated by Woodrow Wilson in 1915. The Americans re-engineered 
Haitian property relations to permit foreign ownership, expropriated land 
for their own plantations and created a brutal local military to do their bid- 
ding. The latter continued in power after the us troops left in 1934,. their 
terror balanced, after 1957, by the Tontons Macoute, the private army cre- 
ated by François ‘Doc’ Duvalier to shore up his own dictatorship against any 
competition from the generals. Gangs flourished amid the festering poverty 
overseen from the presidential mansion by Papa Doc and, after his death in 
1971, his son Baby Doc, both firm friends of the us. Murderous military jun- 
tas continued the repression after Baby Doc was chased from power in 1986 
by the ‘flood’—the kreyol word is lavalas—of popular insurgency. Killings, 
with mutilated corpses dumped as warnings in streets and alleyways, and 
the torching of homes and packed churches, were everyday tools of terror for 
the military elite. Poverty and brutality, reinforced by French and American 
overlords, had scarred the half-island for generations before Aristide’s first 
tremulous seven-month presidency in 1991. 

Any objective assessment of Aristide’s role must start not from the wild 
exaggerations of his power offered by Deibert and the current ‘interim’ 
Haitian government—or, for that matter, by his most fervent supporters—but 
from a recognition of his weakness. One of many Catholic priests preach- 
ing the Lavalas brand of liberation theology in the Haitian slums, Aristide 
proved a highly popular choice as presidential candidate for the democratic 
opposition in Hait’s first free elections after the overthrow of the military 
dictatorship in 1990, winning a surprising first-round victory over ex-World 
Banker Marc Bazin. But he had little idea of what to do in office and neither 
military nor economic elites were prepared to tolerate the upstart for long. 
General Cédras, seizing power in September 1991, unleashed a new wave 
of terror against Lavalas supporters in the slums. Death squads led by Louis 
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Jodel Chamblain, Jean Tatoune and others slaughtered hundreds of oppo- 
sitionists. Aristide escaped to Washington. The Clinton Administration’s 
conditions for supporting his return to office bound him hand and foot: a 
savage Structural Adjustment Programme; a cabinet selected by Washington; 
full amnesty for the junta; and his presidential term to end in 1995, as 
though he had served the whole of it. Reinstalled by the us Marines, Aristide 
arrived home in triumph, but a virtual prisoner. 

The privatizations and, especially, the agricultural tariff cuts of the sap, 
unwillingly implemented, devastated the Haitian economy and alienated 
key sectors of Lavalas support. As agreed, Aristide stepped down in 1995. 
His successor as Lavalas presidential candidate, René Préval, won an easy 
victory in the 1995 election. But political tensions grew as living conditions 
worsened. In 1994 Aristide had disbanded but, disastrously, not disarmed 
the brutal Fann, who immediately began to regroup against him, provoking 
a counter-militarization by some of Aristide’s supporters. Disputes over the 
economic programme split the Lavalas coalition, with Préval’s prime min- 
ister Rosny Smarth, a strong proponent of the sap, and others forming the 
Organisation du Peuple en Lutte, and Aristide setting up Fanmi Lavalas, a 
personalized grouping with a strong pro-poor rhetoric. The Assembly was 
deadlocked. The orx disputed F1’s gains in the 1997 legislative elections; in 
the slums, the rivalries were played out at gang level. Punishment killings 
continued, though at a far lower level than during the dictatorship years. 
Among the senseless victims was Jean Dominique, seemingly killed for his 
sympathies with peasants protesting Lavalas policies, whose leaders had 
linked up with the opt. 

Officially, the turning-point for the campaign against Aristide was sup- 
posed to come with the May 2000 legislative elections: minor irregularities 
were alleged in the tallying of votes for the lower-order parties, which might 
have averted some second-round run-offs, though these would have had 
scant impact on the overall outcome. But Deibert’s narrative, broadly chron- 
ological from 2000 on, inadvertently lets a cat out of the bag: Convergence 
Démocratique, the alliance of rich businessmen, Duvalierists, op: and 
ex-Lavalas supporters that would henceforth coordinate the campaign for 
us intervention against Aristide, had denounced the election results even 
before the count began. It was not vote-tallying anomalies, but the clear 
prospect that Aristide and his supporters would legitimately sweep both the 
legislative and the presidential elections that year, and thus be in a position 
to implement even the minute redistribution of wealth implied in Aristide’s 
meek promuse to ‘lift people out of absolute misery into poverty with dig- 
nity’, that was the motivating factor. 

Despite what appears to be, on the evidence of his own account, an 
easy famuliarity with us officials working in the Caribbean, Deibert tells us 
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remarkably little about their actual interventions; a scant half-paragraph 
addresses National Endowment for Democracy and usarp funding in the 
most general terms. Haitian officials of the usarp-funded International 
Foundation for Electoral Systems provided far more information to the 
human-rights investigators in the 2004 report referred to above (compiled 
by Thomas Griffin for the University of Miami School of Law). The officials 
explained that the rres ran a far-reaching ‘sensitization’ programme in sup- 
port of the anti-government campaign in Haiti, which included helping to 
set up and fund student, groups, in particular the Fédération des Etudiants 
Universitaires d’Haiti at Port-au-Prince University; business and private sec- 
tor associations, such as the Group of 184; media and journalist groups, 
to help ‘sensitize’ radio broadcasters in particular to the anti-government 
message; and lawyers’ associations, to ‘sensitize’ the judiciary. According 
to its own officials, the 1FEs not only rented meeting halls and sound sys- 
tems for the events of those groups it was supporting, but provided catered 
meals, accommodation, entertainment and per diem cash payments for 
those attending. Meanwhile the Clinton Administration cut off Haiti’s aid 
lifeline within weeks of the Convergence’s first press conference in May 
2000; a few months later the Inter-American Development Bank followed 
suit, cancelling previously agreed loans and plunging the impoverished state 
into economic crisis. 

Still more lethally, paramilitary groups under the command of Guy 
Philippe, Chamblain and other dictatorship-era commanders began launch- 
ing operations across the Dominican Republic border. Deibert dismisses the 
idea that the us provided any support for the anti-Aristide insurgents as 
‘swirling conspiracy theories’, refuted by the unnamed ‘American officials on 
the ground’. Elsewhere, however, he describes how ‘us embassy officials . . . 
contacted Guy Philippe on the latter’s cell phone . . . and successfully argued 
for him to delay his planned assault on the Haitian capital for forty-eight 
hours.’ In a further unwitting revelation of circumstantial evidence of 
American involvement, Deibert mentions a November 2002 Dominican 
newspaper report of the us ‘donating twenty thousand M16 assault rifles 
to the Dominican army in an effort to help the country reinforce its border 
with Haiti’, Later, he has the paramilitaries arrive in Gonaives and elsewhere 
from the Dominican Republic flourishing ‘brand new Mr6 assault rifles’. 
These, he quickly adds,’ were ‘looted from the Gonaives police station’, 
though he does not solve the mystery of how the Gonaives police came to 
be so well armed. 

Was there a ‘human-rights catastrophe’ under Aristide’s government? 
This was the argument used by the Western media to justify the un-backed 
coup against him, and Deibert’s ever-darkening mood music certainly strives 
to make the case. News of killings—or ‘rumours’ of them—is constantly 
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being purveyed to him by one source or another as he circumambulates Port- 
au-Prince. Yet tallying up the actual number of deaths he reports between 
2001 and 2004—each in itself a tragic and brutalizing event—we reach 
a grand total of 212. Amnesty International reports suggest a similar fig- 
ure. These may, of course, be gross underestimates. But a comparison with 
Uribe’s Colombia is instructive. Here, Amnesty reports around 3,000 politi- 
cally motivated killings and 600 disappearances for 2003 alone, albeit ın a 
population six times as large: 42 million, compared to Haiti’s 8 million. 

Deibert must thus rely heavily on insinuation to make his case. 
Predictably, Aristide 1s likened to the Duvaliers (ten times) and Pol Pot, and 
a pro-government newspaper to Streicher’s Der Stürmer. Pro-Lavalas youth, 
and the opposition to the Convergence Démocratique and the paramili- 
taries, are almost universally referred to as chimeres in these pages—though 
Deibert never tells us how he distinguishes a chimere from any other teenage 
boy—and linked whenever possible to a suggestion of nameless vodou hor- 
rors. Killings receive radically different treatment depending on the political 
affihation of the victim. Thus the murder of opposition journalist Brignol 
Lindor by members of the pro-Lavalas Domi Nan Bwa is described in detail in 
the prologue and repeated in chapter seven: ‘they spared him no mercy, and 
after stabbing, hacking and lynching him, all that was left was for Lindoyr’s 
family to come and pick up his mauled corpse.’ By contrast, the murder of 
the Lavalassian Justice of the Peace Christophe Lozama is described in the 
passive voice, as though the result of natural forces—‘Lozama .. . was killed 
when a mêlée erupted between Lavalas and Convergence protesters—and 
further downgraded by the disparaging remark that: ‘In the coming days, 
the government and its foreign supporters would turn Lozama’s killing into 
a cause du jour as they attempted to deflect attention from government- 
sponsored attacks on demonstrators and the press’. 

Protest demonstrations, too, get partisan treatment. Deibert is particu- 
larly tender about the student supporters of Convergence Démocratique, 
though he omits any discussion of rres funding for the Port-au-Prince FEUH. 
A student rally in November 2002—clearly something of a rampage, with 
young men in stars-and-stripes bandannas trashing the rector’s house and 
then climbing the gates of the National Palace to yell, ‘Aristide, murderer!’— 
is measured in ‘thousands’ and described in misty terms: ‘It was a small step 
perhaps, but after a summer of being victimized, it was a victory, and that 
was all the students needed to keep on going’. In contrast, Deibert provides 
no estimate of the size of the crowd at a Lavalas rally a few weeks later, stat- 
ing only that ‘several hundreds’ joined ‘a far larger group’, where ‘speaker 
after speaker addressed the crowd with . . . anti-foreign rhetoric’. In sum: 


‘Rather stage-managed ... I thought’. 
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Lavalas activist and musician Annette Auguste, known as So [sister] 
Anne, is singled out for special treatment. Auguste first appears as a ‘some- 
time folk-singer who . . ..had ingratiated herself’ with Aristide; and then, a 
hundred pages later, as a ‘sometime folk-singer who . . . had immersed her- 
self in the most rancid criminal-political underbelly of Aristide’s entourage’. 
Describing a clash between a few hundred Convergence Démocratique sup- 
porters and a counter-demonstration of ‘thousands of chimere’ outside the 
us Embassy, in December 2002, Deibert tells us ominously that: ‘Among 
the mob that day was Annette “So Anne” Auguste’. Some of the Lavalas 
demonstrators were carrying small cowhide switches, and some unnamed 
‘chimere’ later inform Deibert that So Anne had “blessed” some of the whips 
in a vodou ritual before the demonstration’. During another clash between 
students and Lavalas supporters a year later Auguste, according to Deibert, 
‘was seen travelling through the area in a car’. The charges culminate with 
Deibert’s uncritical reiteration ofa gang leader’s claim, from his Florida exile, 
that a baby missing from a Port-au-Prince hospital had been kidnapped by 
So Anne and murdered in a vodou ritual to strengthen Aristide. Given the 
extent of her supernatural powers, it must be a relief to Deibert that the eld- 
erly Auguste has been held in prison without charge since May 2004. 

Though his final chapter touches on events up to the early summer of 
2005, Deibert attempts to skirt issues such as the crushing of democracy and 
the deterioration of social conditions under Latortue’s ‘interim’ government. 
The perpetual postponement of elections is, in fact, the perfect solution to the 
main political problem he'identifies: the need to ‘shift the balance of power 
away from Port-au-Prince, teeming as it is with would-be politicians and 
armies of desperately poor young men’. The problem of over-politicization, 
particularly among poor young men, had already been descried from New 
York. Kofi Annan’s April 2004 report had warned that (regardless of what 
the Haitian Constitution had to say on the matter), ‘the international com- 
munity [was] of the view that more time was needed’ before general elections 
could be held: ‘Haiti’s political life has too often been dominated by highly 
personalized presidential elections’. Spreading democracy is a delicate mat- 
ter; it may take years, decades, even, in Haiti’s case, centuries, before a 
people is sufficiently depoliticized to be ready for it. 
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TARIQ ALI 


Editorial 


1 


MID-POINT IN 


THE MIDDLE EAST? 


OOKING DOWN ON the world from the imperial grandeur 

of the Oval Office in the fall of 2001, the Cheney—Bush team 

was confident of its ability to utilize the September events to 

remodel the world. The Pentagon’s Vice Admiral Cebrowski 
summed up the linkage of capitalism to war: ‘the dangers against which 
us forces must be arrayed derive precisely from countries and regions 
that are “disconnected” from the prevailing trends of globalization’. Five 
years later, what is the balance sheet? 


On the credit side, Russia, China and India remain subdued, along 
with Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia. Here, despite the attempts of 
Western political science departments to cover the instrumentalist twists 
of us policy with fig-leaf conceptualizations—imited democracies’, 
‘tutelary democracies’, ‘illiberal democracies’, ‘inclusionary autocra- 
cies’, ‘illiberal autocracies’—the reality is that acceptance of Washington 
Consensus norms is the principal criterion for gaining imperial approval. 
In Western Europe, after a few flutters on Iraq, the Eu is firmly back 
on side. Chirac now sounds more belligerent than Bush on the Middle 
East, and the German elite is desperate to appease Washington. On the 
debit side, the Caracas effect is spreading. Cuba’s long isolation has been 
broken, the Bolivian oligarchy defeated in La Paz and the Bolivarian 
Republic of Venezuela has assumed a central role in mobilizing popular 
anti-neoliberal movements in virtually every Latin American country.' 
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More alarmingly for Washington, American control of the Middle East 
is slipping. No irreversible setbacks have yet occurred, but in the past 
year the position of the us in the region has weakened. The shift has 
not been uniform—at least one front has moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, with a successful intervention in Lebanon. But elsewhere the tide of 
events is running against Washington. In Iran and Palestine, elections 
have humiliated those on whom it had counted as pliable instruments 
or interlocutors, propelling more radical forces into power. In Iraq, the 
resistance has inflicted a steady train of blows on the us occupation, pre- 
venting any stabilization of the collaborator regime and sapping support 
for the war in America itself. The Cheney-Wolfowitz political project of 
establishing a model satellite state for the region lies buried underneath 
the rubble of Fallujah. In Afghanistan, guerrillas are on the move again 
and Washington is wooing Taliban factions close to Pakistani military 
intelligence. Further revelations of torture by us and British forces, and 
plunder of local resources by the invaders and their agents, have intensi- 
fied popular hatred of the West across the Arab world. American forces 
are overstretched, and the belief of troops in their mission is declining. 
Establishment voices at home are beginning to express fears that a deba- 
cle comparable to—or even worse than—Vietnam may be looming. But 
outcomes across the whole theatre of conflict still remain uncertain, and 
are unlikely to be all of a piece. 


Palestine 


Western enthusiasm for rainbow revolutions stops, as is to be expected, 
when the colour is green. Hamas’s triumph in the elections to the 
Palestinian Legislative Council has been treated as an ominous sign 
of rising fundamentalism, and a fearsome blow to the prospects of 
peace with Israel, by rulers and journalists across the Atlantic world. 
Immediate financial and diplomatic pressures have been applied to force 
Hamas to adopt the same policies as those whom it defeated at the polls. 
Numerically, the extent of that victory should not be overstated—with 45 
per cent of the vote on a 78 per cent turnout, Hamas took 54 per cent of 
the seats. But morally, given the undisguised intervention by Israel, the 
us and the xu to assure a Fatah majority, the result was equivalent to a 


* Over the last few years, Chávez has visited the major countries in every continent, 
embarrassing some of his hosts by demandinga global front against impenalism. His 
hour-long interview on al-Jazeera had an electricimpact on 26 million Arab viewers. It 
received the station’s largest ever email response—tens of thousands—with the bulk 
of them posing a simple question: why can’t the Arab world produce a Chávez? 
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landslide. Palestinian voters rebuffed the concerted threats and bribes of 
the ‘international community’ in a campaign that saw Hamas members 
and other oppositionists routinely detained or assaulted by the 1p., their 
posters confiscated or ‘destroyed, us and eu funds channelled into the 
Fatah campaign, and Us congressmen announcing that Hamas should 
not be allowed to run. Even the timing of the election was set by the 
determination to rig the outcome. Scheduled for the summer of 2005, it 
was delayed till January 2006 to give Abbas time to distribute assets in 
Gaza—in the words of an Egyptian intelligence officer: ‘the public will 
then support the Authority against Hamas’.? Popular desire for a clean 
broom after ten years of corruption, bullying and bluster under Fatah 
proved stronger than all of this. 


Uncompromised by the Palestinian Authority's combination of greed 
and dependency, the self-enrichment of its servile spokesmen and police- 
men, and their acquiescence in a ‘peace process’ that has brought only 
further expropriation and misery to the population under them, Hamas 
offered the alternative of a simple example. Without any of the resources 
of its rival, it set up clinics, schools, hospitals, vocational training and 
welfare programmes for the poor. Its leaders and cadres lived frugally, 
within reach of ordinary people. It is this response to everyday needs 
that has won Hamas the broad basis of its support, not daily recitation of 
verses from the Koran. 


How far its conduct in the second Intifada has given it an additional 
degree of credibility is less clear. Its armed attacks on Israel, like those 
of Fatah’s Al-Aqsa Martyrs’ Brigade or Islamic Jihad, have been retalia- 
tions against an occupation far more deadly than any actions it has ever 
undertaken. Measured on the scale of rr killings, Palestinian strikes 
have been few and far between. The asymmetry was starkly exposed 
during Hamas’s unilateral ceasefire, begun in June 2003, and main- 
tained throughout the summer despite the Israeli campaign of raids 
and mass arrests which followed, in which some three hundred Hamas 
cadres were seized from the West Bank? On 19 August 2003 a self- 
proclaimed ‘Hamas’ cell from Hebron, disowned and denounced by the 


2 Graham Usher, ‘The New Hamas’, MERIP, 21 August 2005. 

3 By the end of 2004, Israeli death squads and helicopter gunships had assassinated 
much of the Hamas leadership—Sheikh Yassin, Abdel Aziz Rantissi, Ibrahim 
Makadmeh, Adnan Ghoul, Sheikh Khalil—and tried but failed to kill Muhammad 
Dayf, Mahmoud Zahhar, and possibly Khaled Meshaal and Musa Abu Marzuq 
in Damascus. : 
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official leadership, blew up a bus in West Jerusalem, upon which Israel 
promptly assassinated the Hamas ceasefire’s negotiator, Ismail Abu 
Shanab. Hamas in turn responded. In return, the Palestinian Authority 
and Arab states cut funding to its charities and, in September 2003, the 
gu declared the whole Hamas movement to be a terrorist organization— 
a long-standing demand of Tel Aviv. 


What has actually distinguished Hamas in a hopelessly unequal combat 
is not dispatch of suicide bombers, to which a range of competing groups 
resorted, butits superior discipline—demonstrated byits ability to enforce 
a self-declared ceasefire against Israel over the past year. All civilian deaths 
are to be condemned, but since Israel is their principal practitioner, Euro- 
American cant serves only to expose those who utter it. Overwhelmingly, 
the boot of murder is on the other foot, ruthlessly stamped into Palestine 
by a modern army equipped with jets, tanks and missiles in the longest 
armed oppression of modern history. ‘Nobody can reject or condemn the 
revolt of a people that has been suffering under military occupation for 
forty-five years against occupation force’: the words of General Shlomo 
Gazit, former chief of Israeli military intelligence, in 1993.4 


The real grievance of the zu and us against Hamas is that it refused to 
accept the capitulation of the Oslo Accords, and has rejected every sub- 
sequent effort, from Taba to Geneva, to pass off their calamities on the 
Palestinians. The West's priority now is to break this resistance. Cutting 
off funding to the Palestinian Authority is an obvious weapon with which 
to bludgeon Hamas into submission. Boosting the presidential powers 
of Abbas—as publicly picked for his post by Washington as was Bremer 
in Baghdad—at the expense of the Legislative Council is anothers But 
since each of these involves some risk of boomeranging, more likely 








4 Yediot Aharonot, 12 August 1993, cited in Khaled Hroub, Hamas: Political Thought 
and Practice, Washington 2000. 

5 For this hopeful prospect, see Hussein Agha and Robert Malley: ‘Insofar as the 
burden has shifted to Hamas, the us and Israel could achieve their objectives at 
less cost than had the old regime prevailed . . . The leader who stands most to gain 
from this new setting is President Abbas . .. He has become the central figure upon 
whom all depend: the Islamists, who need him as a conduit to the outside world; 
Israel, which will see him as the most palatable and reliable interlocutor on the 
Palestinian scene; the us and Europe, as they seek to shun Hamas without turning 
their backs on the Palestinians-—‘Hamas: the Perils of Power’, New York Review of 
Books, 9 March 2006. A photograph taken at the obsequies of King Fahd in Riyadh 
shows Abbas, Allawi and Karzai siting together at the feet of more eminent mourn- 
ers, as if auditioning for a Hollywood remake of a Three Stooges film. 
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is an attempt to domesticate Hamas, in the belief that it too will relax 
with the fruits of office, and become in time as ‘pragmatic’ as its pred- 
ecessor. This is certainly a reasonable calculation. Hamas is historically 
an offshoot of the Muslim Brotherhood, whose Egyptian branch is now 
scarcely more radical in outlook than the ruling party in Turkey.® Like all 
religions, Islam offers,a complete palette of ideological positions, from 
fulsome collaboration‘with capital and empire to impassioned opposi- 
tion to them, with a great deal of mobility in between. 


Whether Hamas could be so rapidly suborned to Western and Israeli 
ends may be doubtful, but it would not be unprecedented. Hamas’s prog- 
rammatic heritage remains mortgaged to the most fatal weakness of 
Palestinian nationalism: the belief that the political choices before it are 
either rejection of the existence of Israel altogether, or acceptance of the 
dismembered remnants of a fifth of the country. From the fantasy maxi- 
malism of the first to the pathetic minimalism of the second, the path is 
all too short, as the history of Fatah has shown. The test for Hamas is not 
whether it can be house-trained to the satisfaction of Western opinion, 
but whether it can break with this crippling tradition. To do that would 
require the Palestinian national cause to be put on its proper basis, with 
the demand that the country and its resources be divided equally, in pro- 
portion to two populations that are equal in size—not 80 per cent to 
one and 20 per cent to the other, a dispossession of such iniquity that 
no self-respecting people will ever submit to it in the long run. The only 
acceptable alternative is that outlined by Virginia Tilley in this issue: a 
single state for Jews and Palestinians alike, in which the exactions of 
Zionism are repaired.. 


Lebanon and Syria 


To the north, the relative independence of Syria’s Ba’ath regime, and 
the institutional stability that allowed it to punch above its weight in the 


6 In the late Gos and 70s the Palestinian Muslim Brotherhood stood by as their secular 
PLO rivals were decimated in Jordan and driven to Beirut. The Brethren’s mactvity 
was justified by a refusal to work with godless militants; instead a period of ‘mosque- 
building’ was in order. As the secular leadership was discredited in the 90s, Hamas, 
while retaining the cloak of Islam, adopted an increasingly nationalist persona. 

7 Virginia Tilley, The One-State Solution, Ann Arbor and Manchester 2005. For NLR’S 
positions on what a viable two-state solution might entail, see Perry Anderson, 
‘Scurrying Towards Bethlehem’, Guy Mandron, ‘Redrviding Palestine”, Gabriel 
Piterberg, ‘Erasures’, Yitzhak Laor, ‘Tears of Zion’, NLR 10, July-August 2001. 
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region, have long been irritants to Tel Aviv and Washington. Whatever 
its history of political opportunism, Damascus, unlike Cairo, has refused 
to scuttle the Palestinian cause by signing a separate peace with Israel, 
or to collaborate with the us occupation of Iraq. With the spread of the 
Iraqi insurgency in the provinces along its border, able to draw on a 
sympathetic hinterland, neutralization or removal of the younger Assad 
has moved up the American agenda. Since us forces are now in no 
position to mount a second invasion, the obvious route to toppling the 
government in Syria was to create a pressure point in Lebanon, where 
Western powers can manoeuvre freely. For there Syrian troops, installed 
since 1976, were an exposed and unpopular presence. Forcing their 
withdrawal, it could be hoped, would foment domestic unrest conducive 


to regime change. 


Contemporary Lebanon still remains in large measure the artificial crea- 
tion of French colonialism it was at the outset—a coastal band of Greater 
Syria sliced off from its hinterland by Paris, once it became clear that 
Syrian independence was inevitable, to form a regional client domi- 
nated by a Maronite minority that had long been France’s catspaw in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The country’s confessional chequerboard has 
never permitted an accurate census, for fear of revealing that a substantial 
Muslim—today perhaps even a Shi’a—majority is denied due repre- 
sentation in the political system. Sectarian tensions, over-determined 
by the plight of refugees from Palestine, exploded into civil war in the 
mid-seventies, providing the occasion for the entry of Syrian troops 
into Lebanon with tacit us approval, and their long-term establishment 
there—ostensibly as a buffer between the warring communities, and 
deterrent to a complete Israeli takeover, which was on the cards with the 
IDF invasions of 1978 and 1982. Over time, Damascus came to exercise 
a pervasive control over wide areas of Lebanese political life. Its mili- 
tary and intelligence apparatus picked candidates for the highest offices 
of the state, manipulated cabinets and factional disputes, assassinated 
recalcitrant politicians and amassed personal fortunes in the process. 


In 1994, the billionaire property magnate Rafik Hariri—a creature of 
the House of Saud—was approved for premier. Once installed in power, 
he became the Berlusconi or Thaksin of his native land, rebuilding 





8 Initially, it was hoped that Bashar, trained in a British medical school, would prove 
as amenable as the younger Mubarak or Gaddafi, both in the pocket of the West. 
His loyalty to the traditions of his father was a severe disappomtment. 
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the centre of Beirut with his own companies to his own profit and 
engineering an exchange-rate crisis when he was briefly ousted, to 
return as the only man rich enough to solve it. With his huge hoard 
of cash, he could purchase connections to give him increasing leeway 
in dealing with Damascus. Among friends acquired in these years was 
another venal politician, Jacques Chirac, to whose campaign funds he 
is said to have generously contributed. France has never lost interest 
in its colonial foothold. By 2004, Chirac was seeking to make up for 
the desertion of the us over Iraq required by domestic considerations, 
and after arranging for a joint Franco-American coup in Haiti, had every 
reason to help Bush and Hariri expel Syria from Lebanon. Damascus, 
of course, knew what was afoot. In August, Bashar Assad summoned 
Hariri and—according to his son—told him: ‘If you think that President 
Chirac and you are going to run Lebanon, you are mistaken. This exten- 
sion [of President Lahoud’s term] is going to happen or else I will break 
Lebanon over your head and over Walid Jumblatt g .'° 


The following week, France and the us pushed a resolution through the 
Security Council demanding Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon and the 
disarming of the Hizbollah militia. The response was not long in coming. 
In February, as the campaigning season opened for Lebanese elections, 
Hariri was blown up by.a car bomb outside the St Georges hotel in Beirut. 
He was not the first Lebanese politician to suffer this fate—two previous 
presidents, Bashir Gemayel in 1982 and René Moawad in 1989, had 
gone the same way without much commotion. This time, however, the 
un Secretary-General immediately convened a Commission of Enquiry, 
dispatching a German prosecutor armed with plenipotentiary powers to 
investigate the crime, which duly concluded that Syria was responsible. 
Since this was plain from the outset, all that the Commission has revealed 
is the extent to which the un, under the miserable figure of Annan, has 
become an automaton for the will of the West. For, of course, Israeli 
assassinations—of leaders of Hizbollah, Fatah, Hamas—have never 
raised a whisper of reproach in the Secretariat, let alone any commission 
of enquiry. The fate of Lumumba, Ben Barka, Guevara, Allende, Machel, 
says enough about the continuity of these Western traditions. 


9 On the Elysée’s campaign, see Flynt Leverett, Inheriting Syria: Bashar’s Trial by 
Fire, Washington 2005, p..259. 

© See Detlev Mehlis’s un 111c report on the assassination of Harm, October 2005. 
Jumblatt is the—currently staunchly pro-Western—clan leader of the Druze. 
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In Lebanon itself, the killing of Hariri—whose largesse had built a wide 
clientele—provoked more genuine reactions, with vast demonstrations 
by the country’s middle class demanding the expulsion of Syrian troops 
and police, while a host of Western organizations arrived to assist the 
progress of a Cedar Revolution.” Backed by threats from Washington 
and Paris, the momentum was sufficient to force a Syrian withdrawal, 
and produce a more congenial government in Beirut. But the various 
Lebanese factions remain as spreadeagled as ever, Hizbollah has not dis- 
armed, and Assad has not fallen.” America has taken a pawn, but the 
castle has yet to be captured. 


Inferno in Iraq 


If it is Syria’s shelter for the Iraqi resistance to the east that has made 
it the target for an American siege, it is with good reason. For in Iraq 
itself, the war has gone from bad to worse for Washington. Confronted 
with a dauntless insurgency, the Occupation is still—after three years 
and an outlay of over $200 billion—unable to assure regular supplies 
of water and electricity to the people it has subjugated. Factories remain 
idle. Hospitals and schools barely function. Oil revenues have been 
looted wholesale by America’s local minions, not to speak of a horde of 
us contractors on the take. Wretched as living conditions were for the 
majority of the population under un sanctions, under the Americans 
they have deteriorated yet further, as sectarian killings multiply and min- 
imal security disappears. 


In the midst of these scenes from hell, the morale of the occupiers them- 
selves is showing signs of giving way. Denied the luxury of a casualty-free 
attack from 30,000 feet, American troops are stalemated: confined to 
barracks, embarking on missions only with air power or ultra-protective 
ground cover, but still losing lives almost daily. In a February 2006 


u Saatchi & Saatchi helped orchestrate ‘Freedom Square’ ralhes; Spint of America 
supplied sandwiches, flags and theatrical effects, including a huge Freedom Clock 
with an electronic ‘countdown to liberty’; a deck of ‘Most Wanted’ playing cards 
with Syrian faces—a gimmick pioneered by the Israeli paper Maariv when tar- 
geting Palestinians, and publicized globally by the American army ın Iraq—was 
distributed. See CounterPunch, 18 November 2005. 

™ During the recent crisis, several Syrian opposition groups offered the Assad 
regime a deal: a national government to defend the country against the West, fol- 
lowed by elections in which the Ba’ath Party would be a major player. The Ba’ath 
High Command turned ıt down, preferring to rely on repression at home and 
manoeuvring abroad. 
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Zogby poll of American troops serving in Iraq, 72 per cent thought the 
us should pull out within a year, and of those 29 per cent thought they 
should pull out ‘immediately’. Less than a quarter—23 per cent—backed 
the official stance, reiterated by the president and most of the domestic 
establishment, that the us must ‘stay the course’. Military reserves are 
now so depleted that the Pentagon has announced a waiver on criminal 
records for army recruits and is increasingly forced to rely on mercenar- 
ies bought in the marketplace. 


The political cover laboriously constructed for the invasion has not fared 
much better. A first round of elections for a puppet government was boy- 
cotted en bloc by the Sunni community. A Made-in-usa constitution had 
to be rammed through with a manipulated plebiscite. A second round of 
elections has led to quarrels between the different American clients, and 
accompanying parliamentary deadlocks. Vast sums spent on bribes to 
assorted figures and funding for favoured candidates have yielded scant 
rewards, with the humiliation of the stipendiaries of both the cra and 
the Pentagon, Iyad Allawi and Ahmed Chalabi, at the polls. At the time 
of writing, the American viceroy is using a Kurdish president to oust a 
Shi’a premier who has become inconvenient. Popular cynicism about 
the ‘Purple Revolution’ is general, the credibility of the authorities in 
Baghdad all but invisible. 

Not that the liberation of Iraq is close at hand. The continuation of the 
Occupation has led to‘an intensification of the sectarian tensions upon 
which it has rested. Lethal attacks by Sunni on Shi’a and Shi’a on Sunni 
have now become a daily occurrence, with tragic loss of life in both com- 
munities. The initiative for these came at first from deadly bigots in 
the Sunni resistance. But the originating responsibility for a disastrous 
slide into communal warfare, alongside and interwoven with a patriotic 
struggle against the foreigner, lies with the Shi’a clerics—and above all 
Ayatollah Sistani—who threw in their lot with the conquerors of the 
country, fatally exposing their communities to risk of retribution from 
the resistance, so long as ordinary believers followed the direction of 
their leaders. The cisterns of sentimentality ladled over the collusion of 
Sistani with Bremer, Negroponte and Khalilzad rival those once poured 
over that other taciturn, dignified elder of his country, who in the evening 
of his years protected his people while keeping his distance from the 
occupier. But the Pétain of Najaf can expect a better fate. Gratitude for 
his role in saving the American bacon should assure him of the Nobel 
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Peace Prize for which Thomas Friedman, a swaggering champion of the 
invasion, has recommended him.” 


Had the Shi’a leadership at large, and Sistani in particular, told the 
Americans to pack their bags in the spring of 2004, when Sunni and 
Shi’a alike rose against the Occupation, Iraq would now be a free coun- 
try with a reasonable prospect of communal harmony, founded on joint 
struggle against the invader. Instead Sistani and his entourage joined 
forces with the Americans to suppress the revolt of Muqtada al-Sadr’s 
Mehdi Army in the south and the Sunni resistance in the north and west 
of the country, with the aim of taking power in Baghdad under vs tute- 
lage, and building a sectarian regime on demographic preponderance 
and foreign arms. The confessional parliamentarism of this option has 
predictably guaranteed a deepening of sectarian hatreds, as the taint of 
collaboration with the enemy spread downwards, leading to indiscrimi- 
nate retaliation and then reciprocal massacres by jihadis on one side and 
death squads on the other. The progenitors of this mayhem are now 
using it as a pretext to prolong their invasion of the country, with kick- 
backs to Sunni politicians to induce them to plead with America to stay, 
as if the occupation that has unleashed it were the remedy rather than 
source of an ongoing catastrophe. 


The reality is that there is only one way to halt this spiral of violence: 
the path refused by Sistani in 2004, and now taken up once again by 
Muqtada al-Sadr—a national agreement between Sunni and Shi’a leaders, 
the maquis in the provinces and the militias in the capital, to secure the 
expulsion of all occupying forces from the country without further ado. 
‘Cut off the head of the snake and remove all evil’, as Muqtada exhorted 
on returning from Lebanon to a shattered Samarra and Baghdad. His 
militias, largely made up of the urban poor, are recruited in quarters that 
were once strongholds of Iraqi communism. The expeditionary armies 
from America and Britain could not last a month in Iraq, if the Shi’a at 


3 Reuel Marc Gerecht, ex-cra Middle-East chief, had a sumilar view. In an essay that 
begins: ‘The January 30 elections ın Iraq will be easily the most consequential event 
in Arab history since Israel’s six-day defeat of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s alliance in 
1967’, Gerecht concludes: ‘Continue to pray every night for the health, well-being 
and influence of Grand Ayatollah Sistan: [sic] . . . It ıs a blessed thing that Sistani 
and his followers have a far better understanding of modern Middle Eastern history 
than the American or European liberals.’ ‘Birth of a Democracy’ in Gary Rosen, ed., 
The Right War? The Conservative Debate on Irag, Cambridge 2005, pp. 237, 243. 
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large followed the example of their Sunni compatriots. Indeed, it would 
take only a vote in the puppet parliament demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of foreign’ forces to make the position of Washington and 
London untenable. Given the modern history of Iraq, there would still 
be many grave tensions in the relations between the two communities, 
not to speak of the recent role of the Kurds as the Gurkhas of the invader. 
But until the spreading poison of Western intrusion is removed, there 
is no chance of wounds, past or present, healing. The Anglo-American 
armies need to be driven out of the country, bag and baggage, for Iraq to 
have any future. 


Tran in the crosshairs 


In Basra and Maysan provinces, in the far south-east of Iraq, the local 
Shi’a authorities are now refusing to cooperate with the British occupiers. 
Their change of attitude is likely to bear some relation to the new situa- 
tion across the border. The victory of Mahmoud Ahmadinejad in Iran’s 
presidential elections of 2005 represents the biggest political upset of 
the new century in the region. The mayor of Tehran, a hard-core clerical 
militant from a working-class family and soldier in the war against Iraq, 
handsomely defeated the candidate favoured by the Western media and 
its masters: the corrupt clerical tycoon and political operator Rafsanjani, 
ruler of the country in the late 80s and early gos, whose lavishly financed 
campaign—complete with hi-tech rallies, bumper stickers and hijab-ed 
rah-rah girls—was overwhelmed by the protest votes of the dispossessed. 
Running on a platform of egalitarian redistribution—‘put the oil money 
on the table of the poor—with a cp portraying his millionaire opponent 
living in the lap of luxury, while he gave much of his own salary to the 
needy, Ahmadinejad was the only candidate who could, with any convic- 
tion, put on street-cleaner’s clothes to sweep the Tehran gutters. Against 
Rafsanjani’s hollow establishment rhetoric, he called for concrete solu- 
tions to the housing crisis and unemployment, and the problems these 
caused for young couples wanting to get married, as well as promis- 
ing an end to corruption and to compliance with us dictates on energy 
issues.“ As a result, the campaign was sharper in tone and offered a 


4 For a hostile account from the Left, see Iran Bulletin—Middle East Forum, series 11, 
no. 3, December 2005. For a cinematic examination of the class polarization in Iran 
see Jafar Panahi’s Crimson Gold (2003), scripted by Abbas Kiarostami—the film was 
banned by the Khatamı government. Will Panahi’s latest offering, Offside—about 
women and football—share the same fate under Khatamu’s successor? 
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more serious choice of social policy than did the elections of 2004 in the 
United States, or 2005 in Britain, and saw a higher turnout. 


Ahmadinejad reaped a harvest of discontent not only with the corrupt 
and brutal record of Rafsanjani’s presidency, but also the time of his 
spineless successor. Under the reformer Khatami, economic conditions 
steadily worsened even as oil prices rose, while naive overtures in foreign 
policy, Gorbachev-style, merely produced Bush’s Axis of Evil, much as 
the Russian versions met with Reagan’s Evil Empire. Ready to defend the 
rights of foreign investors, but rarely those of independent newspapers 
or student demonstrators, given to vacuous dialogues with the Pope on 
spiritual values, but incapable of firm protection of civil rights, Khatami 
manoeuvred ineffectually between contradictory pressures until he had 
exhausted his moral credit. Anmadinejad’s base in the popular classes 
embeds a greater social sensibility in the new presidency, but there is no 
guarantee the practical outcomes will be better. The millions of young, 
working-class jobless, crammed into overcrowded living conditions, 
are in desperate need of a coherent policy of national development. But 
Islamic voluntarism is not a stable alternative to creeping neoliberalism, 
and the temptation to ratchet up cultural repression to compensate for 
economic frustration is usually irresistible. 


In Iran’s sprawling, opaque political system, the presidency is sur- 
rounded with competing centres of power, nearly all of them more 
conservative than the incumbent. The Supreme Leader Khamenei does 
not want to be upstaged by a young firebrand. The mullah—bazaari nexus 
behind Rafsanjani has already thwarted Ahmadinejad’s efforts to clean 
up the Oil Ministry, and remains entrenched in the Expediency Council. 
The pro-Western middle class that identified with Khatami is licking its 
wounds, and looking for a comeback. All are ready to pounce on any 
inexperience or misstep, of which there will be not a few.’ The social 
backdrop to such disputes remains tense enough in its own right. The 


5 Demal of the Judeocide, a typical expression of the ignorance, stupidity and 
prejudice of fundamentalist culture, is one of the first examples. Euro-American 
outrage—the French Socialist Party's Fabius has gone so far as to call for an interna- 
tional travel ban on Ahmadineyad—is, of course, the merest tartufferie. Iran had no 
part in the Shoah. Turkey, on the other hand, denies the genoade for which it was 
responsible, without bien-pensant opinion m Europe batting a diplomatic eyelid: 
indeed, no cause is so eagerly embraced, in the name of multiculturalism, as rapid 
Turkish entry into the zu. Armenia is not Israel: who cares? 
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skewed development model inherited from the Shah, battered by nearly 
a decade of war, then subjected to Rafsanjani’s inflationary boom and 
Khatami’s privatizations, has produced a vast black market, an unofi- 
cial unemployment rate of 25 per cent and a looming agricultural crisis. 
Students are disaffected, labour rebellious, the Arab south-west, Kurdish 
and Azeri north, and Baluch south-east simmering. There is ample 
material in this maze for every kind of domestic and imperial intrigue to 
topple the unwelcome victor of a popular contest. Meanwhile, those who 
once dreamt of ‘liberation’ via a us intervention should take note of the 


worsening nightmare in Iraq. 


But for the moment, it is Iran’s external role that holds centre stage. Here 
too the directionless clerical state has left a scene of confusion. Since the 
end of the Iran-Iraq War, its foreign policy has been little more than a 
ragbag of incoherent opportunism, combining conventional diplomacy 
of a cautious, typically collaborationist sort with largely costless gestures 
of solidarity to fellow-Shi’a abroad, principally Hizbollah in southern 
Lebanon, with crumbs for the Palestinians. Tehran was tactfully silent 
during the Gulf War of 1991, with not even a peep of complaint when 
us troops were stationed in the Holy Places. It instructed its surrogates 
in the Northern Alliance to pave the way for the American invasion of 
Afghanistan. It collaborated with the c1a in preparations for the occupa- 
tion of Iraq, and directed scrri and its other political assets to prop up us 
rule in Baghdad. In exchange for these favours to the Great Satan, what 
has it received? American armies camped on its eastern and western 
borders, and American threats to obliterate its reactors. 


Even by the standards of today’s ‘international community’, the Western 
campaign to oblige Iran to abandon nuclear research to which it is 
entitled under the Non-Proliferation Treaty itself is breathtaking. The 
country is ringed by atomic states—India, Pakistan, China, Russia, 
Israel—and American nuclear submarines patrol its southern coast. 
Historically, it has every reason to fear outside threats. Although neutral, 
it was occupied by both British and Soviet forces during World War Two. 
Its elected government was overthrown by an Anglo-American coup 
in 1953, and the secular opposition destroyed. From 1980 to 1988, the 
Western powers abetted Saddam Hussein’s onslaught, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Iranians died. In the war's final stages, the us 
destroyed nearly half the Iranian navy in the Gulf, and for good measure 
shot down a crowded civilian passenger plane. 
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At present, Iran has little more than primitive gropings towards the 
technology needed for nuclear self-defence. Yet these are being pre- 
sented as a casus belli by Bush, Blair, Chirac and Olmert, whose own 
states are armed with hundreds—in the American case, thousands—of 
nuclear weapons. Whining and cavilling over the small print of Vienna 
protocols, however warranted, is a futile pursuit for Iranian diplomacy. 
The country would do better to choose the right moment and simply 
withdraw from the Non-Proliferation Treaty. Of all the anachronistic 
emperors in the world, it is the most brazenly naked. There is not a 
shred of justification for the oligopoly of the present nuclear powers, 
so hypocritical it does not dare even speak its name—lIsrael, with 200 
nuclear bombs, is never mentioned. There will never be nuclear disar- 
mament until it is broken. 


To face up to the enemies ranged against Iran requires a coherence and 
discipline of which there is little sign at present. With their own opera- 
tional habits and doctrines to the fore, the Iranian clerics have played 
a profoundly divisive role in keeping the Shi’a parties and Sistani, 
Tehran’s bearded queen on the Iraqi chessboard, pitted against the 
resistance forces. A de-confessionalized alliance of forces from Tehran 
to Damascus, via Basra and Baghdad, would both damp down commu- 
nalist conflict and strengthen Iran’s position. Little in the recent Iranian 
record suggests the country’s ruling institutions are capable of dealing 
with imperial arrogance when they confront it, other than with a hydra- 
headed incompetence. However, circumstances may now be forcing 
them into decisions they have so far sought to evade. It will not be easy 
to dress up surrender to Western threats as dignified national wisdom. It 
will not be difficult to turn Shi’a crowds and militia against the Western 
occupation across the border. Tehran controls more significant hostages 
today than a mere embassy. It is unlikely, if the country kept its nerve, 
that the Pentagon or its proxies would risk an attack. 


Outlook 


The crisis in the Middle East that began in 2001 is not in sight of any 
dénouement. At best, we are perhaps only at mid-point in the unfold- 
ing drama. New forces and faces are emerging that have something in 
common. Muqtada, Haniya, Nasrallah, Ahmadinejad: each has risen by 
organizing the urban poor in their localities—Baghdad and Basra, Gaza 
and Jenin, Beirut and Sidon, Tehran and Shiraz. It is in the slums that 
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Hamas, Hizbollah, the Sadr brigades and the Basij have their roots. The 
contrast with the Hariris, Chalabis, Karzais, Allawis, on whom the Wesi 
relies—overseas millionaires, crooked bankers, cra bagmen—could not 
be starker. A radical wind is blowing from the alleys and shacks of the 
latter-day wretched of the earth, surrounded by the fabulous wealth of 
petroleum. The limits of this radicalism, so long as it remains captured 
by the Koran, are clear enough. The impulses of charity and solidarity 
are infinitely better than those of imperial greed and comprador sub- 
mission, but so long as what they offer is social alleviation rather than 
reconstruction, they are sooner or later liable to recuperation by the exist- 
ing order. Leaders comparable to figures like Chávez or Morales have yet 
to emerge, with a vision capable of transcending national or communal 
divisions, a sense of continental unity and the self-confidence to broad- 
cast it. Thanks to its ex-mayor, there is now a statue of Bolivar in Tehran. 
The region awaits an equivalent spirit. 


Meanwhile, the emplacements of the hegemon have scarcely budged. 
The current turmoil is still confined to those areas of the Middle East 
where for twenty years or more American power never really penetrated: 
the West Bank, Ba’athist Iraq, Khomeinist Iran. The real us anchorage 
in the region lies elsewhere: in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf States and 
Jordan. There its traditional clients have held the line, and are on hand 
to help out with regional problems. Beyond them, Europe and Japan 
stand shoulder to shoulder with America on Iran and Palestine, while 
Russia, China and India make no difficulties. It is too soon to count 
on imperial defeat. 
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ZIONIST REALITIES 
Debating Israel-Palestine 


N DISCUSSING ‘SOLUTIONS’ for Israel/Palestine, it may 

be salutary to'recall the famous assertion of the Communist 

Manifesto—that its theoretical conclusions ‘are in no way based 

on ideas or principles that have been invented, or discovered, by 
this or that would-be universal reformer. They merely express, in gen- 
eral terms, actual relations springing from an existing class struggle, 
from a historical movement going on under our very eyes’. From the 
outbreak of the first Intifada in December 1987, the real historical move- 
ment of the Palestinian liberation struggle has been directed towards 
the establishment of an independent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza. The Pio adopted this goal officially in 1988, but it was widely 
known that, despite its rhetoric, the two-state solution had been its real 
aim at least since 1974. The first Intifada resulted in the Oslo agreement 
between Israel and the pio, which launched a process often believed 
at the time to be leading towards the fulfilment of this goal. That proc- 
ess ended in failure, as we now know, for reasons that are still widely 
debated among observers and participants alike." 


While the first Intifada was an unarmed popular struggle, the second 
Intifada, which marked the end of the Oslo process in summer 2000, 
encountered a deliberately violent over-reaction by the Israeli military 
and turned into an armed rebellion. In Israeli popular consciousness it 
has been characterized mostly by the suicide bombings of civilian targets 
inside Israel’s 1967 borders. This has caused a shift in the public mood 
of the Jewish-Israeli middle class—away from supporting the efforts to 
achieve security through peace and towards seeking security at all costs— 
and, in the eyes of some, legitimated Sharon’s brutal reoccupation of the 
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West Bank in April 2002. Although Sharon was officially committed to 
something called the Road Map—a commitment maintained by his heir 
apparent, Ehud Olmert—and in spite of the continuing charade called 
the Palestinian Authority, the prospects for a viable, sovereign Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza are practically non-existent (if they ever 
existed at all). As a result, the old pro programme, of establishing one 
secular, democratic state in the entire territory of Mandatory Palestine 
has been revived, primarily among Palestinian intellectuals inside and 
outside the region. 


The merit of Virginia Tilley’s The One-State Solution is to lay out, in a sys- 
tematic way, many of the problems attendant upon the two-state plan.‘ 
Tilley’s aim is to advance the discussion of the one-state solution in the 
us.5 She attempts to do so by making two major arguments: (1) that the 
two-state solution is no longer a viable option, if it ever was, and (2) that 
the one-state solution ‘would resolve the entire conflict in one magis- 
terial gesture’. It would have to be magisterial indeed, because Tilley 
wants to see a state that would not only ‘serve all its citizens equally’, 
but also ensure that ‘the Jewish national home can find a new and more 
secure configuration no longer requiring a Jewish majority or Jewish 
ethnic domination over the state’. In other words, Tilley sets out to show 





Jeremy Pressman, ‘Visions in Collision: What Happened at Camp David and 
Taba?’, International Security, vol. 28, no. 2, Fall 2003, pp. 5-43; Arie Kacowicz, 
Rashomon in Jerusalem: Mapping the Israeli Negotiators’ Positions on the Israeli- 
Palestinian Peace Process, 1993-2001, Leonard Davis Institute Occasional Papers no. 
95, Jerusalem 2004. 

2 See Peled, ‘Profits or Glory?’, NLR 29, September—October 2004, pp. 47-70. 

3 For a detailed analysis see Tamar Hermann, “The Bi-National Idea in Israel/ 
Palestine’, Nations and Nationalism, vol. 11, no. 3, 2005, pp. 381-401. See also the 
exchange on binationalism in the Boston Review, voL 26, no. 5, December 2001- 
January 2002. 

4 Virginia Tilley, The One-State Solution: A Breakthrough for Peace in the Israeli- 
Palestinian Deadlock, Manchester 2005; henceforth oss. 

5 Tony Judt’s endorsement on the cover signals the hope that the book will propel 
the debate over the one-state solution ‘in this country’. In October 2003 Judt hım- 
self created an uproar among American Jewish literati by suggesting, in a New York 
Review of Books article, that since the two-state solution was no longer available, Israel 
would have to choose between two versions of the one-state solution: a bi-national 
democratic Jewish-Palestinian state, or cleansing Palestine of its Palestinian resi- 
dents. Given this choice, the bi-national state was the only real option. 

é oss, pp 9, 12. Curiously, no simular concern for a Palestinian ‘national home’ is 
evinced by the author, bringing to mind the umbalance notoriously embedded in 
the mandate over Palestine given Great Britain by the League of Nations in 1922. 
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not only that the one-state solution is the only option for settling the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, but also that it should not be seen as a threat 
to the basic aim of Zionism—establishing a national home for the Jews 
in Palestine. 


Settlement strategies 


Tilley’s argument proceeds by elimination. She considers all hypotheti- 
cally available options—ethnic cleansing of the Palestinians by Israel, 
continuation of the status quo, and several versions of the two-state 
solution—and, showing their deficiencies, concludes that the one-state 
solution is the only remaining option. She bases her conclusion about 
the impossibility of the two-state solution on two concrete premises: 


1. Israel’s ‘settlement grid’ in the West Bank is no longer removable; 


2. Israel cannot, and therefore will not, give up the water resources 
that lie beneath the ground of the West Bank. 


As Tilley documents, the ‘settlement grid’ includes not only the settle- 
ments themselves—a few of which are already fair-sized towns—but 
a whole network of connecting roads reserved for Israeli citizens only 
and, most recently, the Separation (in Afrikaans, apartheid) Wall as well. 
The grid was designed, in terms of its density and territorial dispersion, 
to make the occupation irreversible by fragmenting the territory of the 
potential Palestinian state and making the removal of the settlements 
impossible. The settlements are inhabited by over 200,000 people, 
plus another 200,000 in the area that Israel has already annexed as 
‘Jerusalem’. The half-million or so settlers are backed, politically, by a 
hinterland of supporters that is several times as large. Many of these 
supporters are relatives of the settlers or people who aspire to improve 
their economic conditions by moving to the West Bank, the only part of 
the Israeli ‘control system’ where the welfare state still exists. 


Settling the Occupied Territories with Jews has been the major national 
project carried out by the Israeli state since 1967. In terms of its legiti- 
mation, there have been three phases: military, between 1967 and 1974; 
religious, between 1974 and 1977, when Gush Emunim was created 
in the wake of the 1973 Arab-Israeli war; and free-market, since Likud 
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came to power in 1977. All Israeli state institutions, including Jewish 
national organizations like the Jewish Agency and Jewish National Fund, 
have participated in the settlement project, sometimes under various 
guises in order not to violate too openly the terms of American economic 
assistance or the tax-exempt status of American Jewish organizations. (It 
would be extremely naive to believe that the American state was fooled 
by these disguises, but aside from President Bush Senior no us presi- 
dent has dared challenge the settlement activity.) 


Tilley neglects to mention one of the most important institutions with 
a vested interest in the continued occupation, the Israeli military. Since 
1967 the 1DF (renamed 1or—Israel Occupation Forces—by some Israeli 
peace groups) has been, formally and effectively, the sovereign power in 
those parts of the Occupied Territories that have not been fully annexed 
to Israel. Managing these territories, with their millions of Palestinian 
residents, has required, in addition to intelligence and operational forces, 
a large civil affairs bureaucracy, sustained by huge budgets, where many 
military careers have been made. Relinquishing control over these ter- 
ritories would mean a great diminution of the military, even in strict 
numerical terms. Moreover, every advance towards peace, beginning 
with the accord with Egypt, has led to lower military spending relative 
to cnp, loss of military contracts and a reduction of the standing army. 
During the Oslo period there was talk of abolishing the draft and turning 
to a professional force, and even the idea of privatizing major military 
functions was raised. Finally, the prestige of the military, and the motiva- 
tion to serve in it, experienced a marked decline.* 


Given this set of vested interests in continuing the occupation, Tilley 
declares that: ‘Only a political will of iron—of some Israeli prime min- 
ister with an unassailable political base, able to muster the necessary 
resources and navigate the storms of controversy—could reverse the 
present trajectory towards annexation. Yet that will is conspicuously 


7 Gush Emunim was established by students of Rabbi Tzvi Yehuda Kook—the 
movement's spiritual leader until 1981—in order to fight expected Israeli withdraw- 
als after the 1973 war: they were closely associated with the National Religious Party. 
See Ian Lustick, For the Land and the Lord: Jewish Fundamentalism in Israel, New 
York 1988. 

8 Yoram Peri, ‘Civil—Military Relations in Israel in Crisis’, in Daniel Maman, Eyal 
Ben-Ari and Zeev Rosenhek, eds, Military, State and Society in Israel, New Brunswick, 
NJ 2001, pp. 107-36. 
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missing.’ However, the will was briefly present, in the person of Ariel 
Sharon, who demonstrated in Gaza that removing Jewish settlements 
from the Occupied Territories is an easy task for a leader who wants it to 
be done. Many observers agree that by splitting Likud—the political party 
he himself had brought together over thirty years ago—Sharon was sug- 
gesting that he planned to implement the Gaza model in parts of the West 
Bank. This would mean removing Jewish settlements and permanent 
military bases from about half of the West Bank—the area delimited by 
the Separation Wall on the west and the Jordan Valley, liberally defined, 
on the east. If Sharon’s plan were to be carried out by his successors, 
the only Jewish settlements that would remain in that area would be the 
large ‘settlement blocs’, which would be brought inside the Wall. 


But, as Tilley might have argued, the removal of those settlements would 
not be done for the purpose of implementing the two-state solution. 
Sharon’s strategy of unilateral ‘disengagement’ was designed rather as 
a more effective method of controlling the West Bank. Efficient occupa- 
tion, economical in terms of (Jewish) blood and money, is the current 
political preference of the Jewish-Israeli middle class, disillusioned 
by the second Intifada and no longer believing in the possibility of 
peace. Sharon was pursuing this strategy precisely in order to forestall 
the scenario that Tilley marshals to argue against the feasibility of the 
status quo: 


Withering in their walled enclave, the Palestinian people will continue to 
resist conditions of daily misery and political destruction. And as their pop- 
ulation grows rapidly within its sealed territorial vessel, the demographic, 
economic, and political pressures will build to critical mass. Juxtaposed 
in the highlands, pressed together cheek-by-jowl ın gerrymandered bor- 
ders, Jewish and Palestinian sectors [of the West Bank] cannot endure 
such pressures indefinitely. The formula is explosive, promising increas- 
ingly desperate acts of violence and possibly even mass insurrection by 
the Palestinians.” 


With no permanent Israeli presence within the Palestinian enclave, 
however, and with a wall effectively separating that bantustan from 
Israel, the Palestinians would have no easy targets on which to vent 
their anger. An occasional suicide bomber or missile would not pose any 
problem for Israel. 


9 OSS, p. 52. 1 OSS, p. 131. 
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Tilley’s other argument for the non-feasibility of the two-state solution is 
that ‘for Israel, it is the scarcity of water that most objectively precludes 
full Palestinian sovereignty in the West Bank’. However, the scarcity 
of water is nothing but a red herring used by the Israeli right-wing to 
argue against the two-state solution, and it is quite surprising to see it 
repeated in this book. As many experts on the water issue would agree, 
Israel’s and the region’s water needs can now be easily and cheaply sup- 
plied through water recycling and desalination. Existing and planned 
desalination capacity in Israel is already at the level of 400 mcm (million 
cubic metres) per year, while the water Israel takes from the West Bank 
amounts to 500 mcm per year. Thus, in the words of one Israeli water 
expert, Shaul Arlosoroff, 


The whole issue [between Israel and the Palestinians] is roo mcm in the 
foreseeable future, and 100 mcm desalinated from the sea is $100 million, 
$100 million when Israel’s cpp is already $100 billion. That makes it 0.1 
per cent of cpp. So from an economic or finanaal point of view, it’s ırrel- 
evant, water is irrelevant.” 


Israeli policy makers therefore no longer consider water a core issue 
for negotiations with the Palestinians (assuming such negotiations 
ever resume).3 Moreover, to follow Tilley’s logic, if Israel objected to 
Palestinian sovereignty in the West Bank for fear of losing control of its 
water, why would it agree to let the Palestinians gain sovereignty over the 
entire country, including its water resources, through their democratic 
majority in one secular, democratic state? 


The real reason the two-state solution is dead is much more straightfor- 
ward than the ones adduced by Tilley: the Palestinians who fought for 
it, with the help of some Jews, were defeated. The Palestinian strategy, 
based to a large extent on the belief that the ‘international commu- 
nity’ (i.e., the us) would restrain Israel and not allow them to be totally 
defeated, collapsed on September 11, 2001. One of the more tragic short- 
comings of the regime set up by the pio was its total inability to mount 
a credible defence against Israel’s invasion of the West Bank in 2002— 


™ oss, p. 64. 

a Cited in Jan Selby, Water, Power and Politics in the Middle East: The Other Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict, London 2003, p. 63; see also Jan Selby, ‘The Geopolitics of 
Water in the Middle East: Fantasies and Realities’, Third World Quarterly, vol. 26, 
NO. 2, 2005, pp. 329-49. 

3 Jan Selby, personal communication, 5 December 2005. 
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perhaps because it was still hampered by that belief. (The reason Israel 
did not reoccupy Gazaiat that time was not only that Gaza could be more 
easily controlled from the outside, but also that the Israeli army expected 
tough resistance there.) Given the military reality on the ground, and the 
evaporation of international support for the Palestinians, the two-state 
solution is doomed, at;least for the foreseeable future. 


Jewish national home 


While Tilley’s discussion of the two-state solution is factual, her discus- 
sion of the one-state solution is declarative. Since, as she remarks (with 
some qualifications), the one state is already here, there is no point in 
talking about its ‘feasibility’. The objective, rather, is to show that recon- 
stituting that state as a secular democratic polity, with equal rights for 
all its citizens, could be compatible with the basic aims of Zionism. As 
Tilley puts it, | 


the Zionist project to rebuild a Jewish national home, in territory now 
carrying such resonance for Jewish religious and socal tradition, is of such 
compelling psychological and political character that it must remain foun- 
dational to any lasting peace.” 
i 
It is foundational because no peaceful solution to the conflict is possible 
without the assent of at least a sizeable majority of Israeli Jews, practi- 
cally all of whom are ardent Zionists. 


Tilley seeks to convince her readers of the compatibility of Zionism and 
the one-state solution by arguing along two different lines: that in reality 
there is no reason to fear that under conditions of equal citizenship the 
Palestinian majority of the one state would wish to hinder the legitimate 
aims of Zionism; and that Zionist thinking itself is not necessarily inim- 
ical to the idea of one secular democratic state with the Palestinians. 


Tilley is well aware of Israeli Jews’ deep-seated fear that in a secular 
democratic Jewish-Palestinian state 


a still-resentful and Judeophobic Palestinian majority would launch . . . [an] 

attack on Jewish interests and cultural life—e.g., by orchestrating massive 

Palestinian return, appropriating Jewish homes for returnees, progressively 
| 





4 Yezid Sayigh, “The Palestinan Strategic Impasse’, Survival, vol. 44, no. 4, Winter 
2002-2003, pp. 7-21. 5 OSS, p. 13. 
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demoting Jewish cultural concerns, seizing control of holy sites, and 
otherwise callously eliminating the conditions for Jewish culture, econ- 
omic security and the free expression of Jewish spiritual values and 
national life.’ 


To allay these fears, Tilley reassures her readers that a 


lasting ethos of democracy runs deep and frames all Palestinian political 
discourse except the very recent and frightening rise of Islamic totalitar- 
ian doctrines. Indeed, because of this democratic tradition, Palestinians 
have admired Israel’s democracy and hoped for something similar for the 
Palestinian state. The same democratic values now drive the shift among 
some Palestinians to favour the one-state solution, in the hope that the 
Palestinians’ democratic values can find expression in Israel’s ruggedly 
democratic institutions.” 


Unfortunately for Tilley’s argument—and for President Bush— 
Palestinian democracy is precisely the vehicle through which the 
‘frightening Islamic totalitarian’ movement, Hamas, has just gained an 
absolute majority in the Palestinian Legislative Council. 


Tilley’s second line of argument progresses through close textual analy- 
sis of various Zionist documents, especially the Jerusalem Programme 
adopted by the World Zionist Congress in 1968, in order to show that 
even according to these texts the legitimate aims of Zionism do not really 
require an ethnic Jewish state in order to be fulfilled.* This conclusion, 
Tilley claims, is shared by the ‘growing “post-Zionist” movement .. . [in 
Israel that] is proposing a very different configuration of Jewish statehood 
that would not require a Jewish majority’ "9 As a member in good standing 
of this post-Zionist ‘movement’ myself—actually more of an intellec- 
tual mood than a movement—I am not aware of anyone who argues 
that Jewish statehood can exist without a Jewish majority. I am aware of 
people who say that the idea of a Jewish state should be abandoned alto- 
gether, for the sake of either liberal or multicultural democracy—usually 
within Israel’s 1967 borders, at least as a first step—and of other people 
who say that the Jewish majority and Jewish state should be preserved, 





16 oss, pp. 169. 

7 oss, pp. 202-4 No evidence is supplied in support of this far-reaching assertion. 
18 oss, pp. 226-30. I doubt that the Jerusalem Programme has ever received such a 
close reading before, even from its authors. 

*9 OSS, p. 133. 
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but that Israel's Palestinian citizens should be treated more equally and 
the non-citizens should be set free.*° 


Looking to find historical roots for the (non-existent) position she 
attributes to the post-Zionists, Tilley calls in the usual gallery of 
suspects—Hannah Arendt, Martin Buber, Judah Magnes—all marginal 
Zionist figures (although, of course, not marginal at all in their respec- 
tive fields of endeavour) who, in the context of the British Mandate and 
its twilight, tried to skirt around the issue of a Jewish state in order to 
avoid war with the Palestinians. But what Tilley glosses over is the fact 
that, at a time when Jews constituted less than a third of the popula- 
tion of the country, all of these people insisted on ‘parity’ between Jews 
and Palestinians in running their future common state, and that they 
were not willing to give up Jewish control over immigration and land 
purchases. As Arendt, who was probably the least Zionist of these fig- 

ures, insisted in a fragment reproduced by Tilley herself, ‘immigration 
to Palestine, limited in numbers and in time, is the only “irreducible 
minimum” in Jewish politics.” This ‘irreducible minimum’ was too 
much for the Palestinians, however, which was the reason why none 
of the efforts cited by Tilley were ever able to recruit any Palestinians 
to their cause. 


Be that as it may, the contradiction between Zionism and the one-state 
solution cannot be resolved through textual analysis and creative inter- 
pretations of the various meanings of ‘state’ as against ‘national home’. 
From a Jewish nationalist, that is, Zionist perspective, the one-state solu- 
tion means the end ofi Zionism. There are strong moral arguments that 
could be used to justify why Zionism, a colonial settlement movement, 
should declare ‘mission accomplished’ and vacate the scene. This does 
not mean, of course, that history can, or should, be rolled back, or that 
the Jews can be justly expelled from Palestine (to Germany or Alaska, 
as the current Iranian president would have it). But adherents of the 
one-state solution should have the courage to face the fact that without 
Jewish domination of whatever portion of Palestine/Israel, there will be 
no Jewish national home. If the Palestinians had their way, the first thing 


2° Un Ram, ‘Post-Zionist ‘Studies of Israel: The First Decade’, Israel Studies Forum, 
vol. 20, no. 2, 2005, pp. 51-74; Hermann, ‘Bi-National Idea’. 

* OSS, p. 239. 

a Palestinian indifference to the efforts of these writers might have 
ment from Tilley. See Hermann, ‘Bi-National Idea’, pp. 384-6. 
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they would do would be to abolish the Law of Return, or else balance it 
off with a law of return of their own. The next thing would be to demand, 
at least, their proportional share of the land: territory that used to be 
entirely their own and is now mostly defined, legally, as national Jewish 
land. Immigration and land were, historically, at the heart of the Jewish- 
Palestinian conflict and, as we saw, even the most liberal Zionists have 
considered Jewish control of these two resources vital for the existence 
of a Jewish national home. These people would hardly be persuaded by 
Tilley’s argument that a Jewish national home could exist safely within a 
secular democratic state with a Palestinian majority. 


A de-Zionized state? 


In support of my claim about the incompatibility of Zionism and the 
one-state solution, I would like to examine, as a thought experiment, a 
much easier challenge—the establishment of a de-Zionized secular dem- 
ocratic state (a ‘state of its citizens’ in Israeli political parlance) within the 
boundaries of the sovereign State of Israel as presently constituted. 


Israel is defined, constitutionally, as a ‘Jewish and democratic state’. A 
constitutional provision prohibits political parties that challenge either 
one of the two elements of this formula from participating in Knesset 
elections. (So far, the Supreme Court has prevented this ban from being 
implemented in the case of political parties challenging the Jewish 
element of this definition.) The most concrete expressions of Israel’s 
character as a Jewish state are the Law of Return—that guarantees all Jews 
and their non-Jewish family members, down to the third generation, the 
right to immigrate to Israel and become citizens upon arrival—and the 
non-separation of church and state. In the 1990s, some movement could 
be discerned towards changing this definition, motivated by three kinds 
of considerations: the more liberal attitude towards Israel’s Palestinian 
citizens displayed by the Rabin government (1992-95), which depended 
on their support in the Knesset; the growing tension between secular 
and ultra-orthodox Jews, primarily over the issue of the (non-) military 
service of the latter; and the fact that the share of non-Jews among immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union coming in under the Law of Return 
was rising rapidly. This movement culminated in the landmark decision 


3 See Ian Lustick, ‘The Cunning of History’, Boston Review, vol. 26, no. 5, December 
2001—January 2002. 
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of the Supreme Court in the Qaadan case, in 2000, that outlawed 
discrimination between Jewish and Palestinian citizens in the allocation 
of state lands. A few months later, the collapse of the Oslo process and 
the outbreak of the second Intifada brought the movement to an end. 


Palestinians currently comprise about 17 per cent of Israel’s citizens, 
about the same ratio as in 1949. Still, the ‘demographic problem’, that 
is, the fear of Jewish Israelis that the Palestinians’ higher birth rate will 
translate into a Palestinian majority within the State of Israel, is a promi- 
nent feature of the Jewish-Israeli public discourse. In attitude surveys 
conducted in 2004 by Sammy Smooha, the paramount sociologist of 
Jewish-Palestinian relations within Israel, two thirds of Jewish respond- 
ents expressed concern over this issue, and 94 per cent agreed that Israel 
should maintain its Jewish majority. Only 32 per cent agreed that the 
Palestinian citizens should be accorded equal rights even if they demand 
that Israel become a state of its citizens, and 81 per cent agreed that deci- 
sions about the character of the state and its borders should be made by 
a Jewish majority, not a majority of the citizenry.” In a survey of attitudes 
towards national security issues conducted by Asher Arian in 2003, 33 
per cent of Jewish respondents were in favour of ‘transferring’ (i.e. expel- 
ling) Israel’s Palestinian citizens from the country.** 


Concern with the ‘demographic problem’ is not merely a feature of pub- 
lic opinion, moreover. It is shared by Jewish politicians, academics and 
public officials of all sorts, who obviously see the goal of maintaining 
a Jewish majority in the country as a legitimate focus of public policy. 
Alongside other measures designed to achieve that aim, in 2002 the 
government suspended Palestinian citizens’ right of family unification if 
their family members, including spouses and children, were Palestinian 
residents of the Occupied Territories. This was initially presented as a 


3 High Court of Justice 6698/95; Yoav Peled and Doron Navot, ‘Ethnic Democracy 
Revisited: On the State of Democracy in the Jewish State’, Israel Studies Forum, vol. 
20, NO. I, 2005, pp. 3-27. Concern over the possibility that, following a peace agree- 
ment with the Palestinians, Israel would turn into a ‘state of its citizens’ may have 
been partially responsible for the failure of the Oslo process. But this topic requires 
separate treatment. , 

35 Sammy Smooha, Madad yachasey pehudim-aravim be-yisrael [Arab-Jewish Relations 
Index 2004], Haifa 2005. ' 

36 Asher Arian, Israeli Public Opinion on National Security 2003, memo no. 67, Jaffee 
Center for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv 2003. 
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temporary measure, to stem the flow of Palestinian terrorists who alleg- 
edly entered Israel through the ‘gate’ of family unification. After the highly 
exaggerated nature of this claim was demonstrated in court, the truth 
was revealed—that the policy was intended to fight the ‘demographic 
problem’—and the temporary order has been extended repeatedly. It will 
soon be replaced by a new citizenship and entry law that is being prom- 
ulgated by a committee made up of deans of university law schools in 
Israel, working under the auspices of the National Security Council. 


What this little thought experiment has revealed, I believe, is that, faced 
with the choice between Israel being Jewish and it being democratic, the 
vast majority of Israeli Jews would opt for a Jewish, non-democratic state 
over a democratic, non-Jewish state. In 1995, at the height of the Oslo 
process, Smooha indeed found that 58 per cent of his Jewish respondents 
expressed precisely this preference.” And this within the boundaries of 
the State of Israel as presently constituted, with a 17 per cent Palestinian 
minority. It is not hard to imagine what their attitude would be towards 
the possibility of a democratic state where Palestinians would constitute 
a majority, if not immediately, then within very few years. 


Support for the one-state solution does not exist, at least as an organ- 
ized political force, among Israel’s Palestinian citizens either. All three 
Palestinian political parties currently represented in the Knesset demand 
that Israel be made into a state of its citizens, and all of them support 
the two-state solution. In the citizen-Palestimian public, nearly 90 per 
cent support both the ‘state of its citizens’ and the bi-national options 
for pre-1967 Israel, while close to a third support the establishment of 
a Palestinian state in all of mandatory Palestine. As for the Palestinians 
in the Occupied Territories, when asked, in September 2005, whether, 
after the establishment of an independent Palestinian state, they would 
support ‘creating joint political institutions [with Israel] designed even- 
tually to lead to a confederate system’, over 6o per cent opposed this 
option and only 35 per cent were in favour of it. The ratio was exactly 
reversed when respondents were asked about recognition by Israel and 
Palestine of each other as a Jewish and a Palestinian state respectively, 
after all outstanding issues between them had been settled. Tilley’s 





77 Sammy Smooha, ‘The Israelization of the Collective Identity and the Political 
Onentation of the Palestrnian Citizens of Israel: A Re-examination’, in Elie 
Rekhess, ed., Ha-aravim ba-politika ha-yisraelit: dilemot shel zehut [The Arabs in 
Israeli Politics], Tel Aviv 1998, pp. 51-2. 
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own figures indicate that from 2000 to 2003 only between a quarter 
and a third of Palestinian respondents favoured the one-state solution. 
In other words, by a 2:1 majority, at least, Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories oppose any.kind of political affiliation with Israel and support 
the separate existence‘of Israel as a Jewish state, once peace between the 
two states is concluded. 
i 
Maxima and minima 


While Tilley’s book should be praised for raising a question that cer- 
tainly deserves serious consideration, there is something misleading in 
her depiction of both:the one-state and two-state options of rearrang- 
ing Israeli-Palestinian relations as ‘solutions’, as if they aim to solve the 
same problem. The two-state option aims to solve the problem of Israel’s 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza and its denial of all human, 
civil and national rights to their Palestinian inhabitants. The one-state 
option does not call for the solution of this problem, but rather of the 
Jewish-Palestinian conflict in general. It seeks to solve it by undoing the 
1947 UN Partition Plan and transforming the 40-year-old Israeli ‘control 
system’ into a real state, where all citizens enjoy at least a modicum of 
equal rights. To put it differently, the one-state option does not seek 
to solve the problem of 1967; it seeks to solve that of 1948 by accept- 
ing the occupation of'1967 and redefining its character. To be honest 
about it, it should be admitted that this calls for a much more radical 
rearrangement of the pieces on the chessboard than simply ending the 
1967 occupation. 


Tilley tries to deal with the radical nature of her proposal by using a 
best-case scenario to describe the outcome she favours—the one-state 
solution—and a worst-case scenario for the one she dislikes: the two- 
state solution. For example, in arguing that the two-state solution is 
not practicable, she cites the number of settlers that would have to 
be evacuated in order to implement it as 400,o00—an impossible 
task. In reality, the last two two-state solutions that were offered—the 
Clinton and Geneva plans—as well as the agreement that was report- 
edly reached in Taba,’ in the very last days of Ehud Barak’s ministry, 
when it was already too late, would have involved the removal of only 





a8 oss, Appendix B, pp. 241-2; Palestinian Center for Policy and Survey Research, 
Survey Research Unit, poll no. 17, 7-9 September 2005, pp. 12, 16. Israeli attitude 
surveys don’t even ask about the one-state solution. 
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80,000 settlers. The rest would have stayed where they are, with territo- 
rial exchanges (at the rate of 1:1 according to the Geneva plan) between 
Israel and Palestine, to compensate the latter for the territory that would 
be retained by the former. 


The great advantage of the one-state solution would be its shifting of the 
grounds of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, from an ethno-national con- 
frontation to one over civil rights and equal citizenship. Conceivably, this 
could change the nature of the conflict from a zero-sum to a positive-sum 
game. However, Tilley fails to emphasize that the stability of the future 
secular, democratic Israeli-Palestinian state would not only depend on 
it being truly democratic, but also on the strictest constitutional separa- 
tion between state and religion, in a society where religious prejudices 
run very high. Not even the most liberal and anti-clerical Zionists in 
Israel currently agree to the separation of church and state (because 
they realize this would mean the end of the Jewish state) and, among 
the Palestinians, the emergence of Hamas as the predominant political 
force makes adherence to this demand even less likely. 


Ethnicity and class 


The obvious model for the transformation of the Israeli control system 
into a secular, democratic state is the transition experienced by South 
Africa. Tilley has an ambivalent attitude towards the value of the South 
African experience as a model for Israel/Palestine, dismissing it at one 
point as irrelevant, but repeatedly referring to it nonetheless. Mona 
Younis, a Palestinian historian sceptical of the two-state solution, has 
written an important book comparing the South African and Palestinian 
national liberation movements.? Based, indeed, on the ‘actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle’ in both Mandatory Palestine 
and present-day Israel and the Occupied Territories, Younis’s work uses 
class analysis to explore the similarities and differences between the 
South African and Israeli-Palestinian experiences. Her analysis yields 
a very powerful and cogent thesis regarding the success and failure of 
the anc and the rro, respectively, to achieve their stated goals: estab- 
lishing democratic, non-sectarian states in all of the territories of their 
respective homelands. 


29 Mona Younis, Liberation and Democratization: The South African and Palestinian 
National Movements, Minneapolis 2000. 
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Younis’s thesis is that:the different outcomes of the two national strug- 
gles are to be explained by the relative strength of the two working classes 
in their respective national movements. In South Africa, whites had no 
choice but to incorporate Africans as workers into the national economy, 
resulting in the undermining of traditional African social structures and 
the emergence of a powerful African working class, capable of seriously 
disrupting the South ‘African economy. It was the involvement of this 
African working class in the struggle for national liberation that ensured 
its democratic character and, ultimately, its political (but, so far, not eco- 
nomic) success. : 


In Palestine, on the other hand, the Zionist colonial settlers were able to 
largely exclude Palestinians from their economy, and later on from their 
state as well, and to include them only very partially (and, we now know, 
temporarily), after that state had extended its borders in 1967. Thus while 
the Palestinian population was largely proletarianized, it did not develop 
into a cohesive, conscious, independent working class. The Palestinian 
national struggle has been led, therefore, by the (exiled) Palestinian mid- 
dle class and has drawn its cadres mostly from the refugee population. 
This social character of the movement is what has doomed it to failure. 


Younis’s clear-headed analysis is based on the realistic premise that the 
one-state solution contradicts the most essential aims of Zionism and 
would have to be imposed on the Zionists in order to be implemented. 
She does not rely on rhetorical platitudes in order to square the circle of 
this reality and, given the relation of forces, the conclusion to be drawn 
from her work is a very pessimistic one. 


This brings me to what I think is the greatest weakness of Tilley’s 
book—its divorce from social reality. She concentrates on the Israeli side 
of the conflict, leaving the discussion of the Palestinian side to others, 
‘not least because the project is particularly challenging’ (unlike the dis- 
cussion of Israel, one would presume). On the Israeli side, she rightly 
seeks to refute what she calls ‘mytho-histories’ that prevail among her 
intended audience, but she probably realizes that the reading public 
does not have the patience for a real analysis of Israeli society and its 
problems. So her treatment of Israel is no less mythical. The Israel that 
emerges from the book is not a real society, with real history, real social 


3 oss, p. 16. 
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conflicts, real capabilities, and real social forces contending for power. 
It is an ethereal entity, whose character can be deciphered and, more 
importantly, transformed, through the correct interpretation of texts. 
If her readers could only be persuaded of the true nature of Zionism, 
by fully understanding the Jerusalem Program, and of the Palestinians’ 
sincere commitment to democracy, for which not even textual evidence is 
produced, then peace would descend upon the Holy Land in ‘one magist- 
erial gesture’. Perhaps it would also descend upon American college 
campuses, where the Zionists are currently conducting a McCarthy-style 
crusade against all heretics who stray from their line. Unfortunately, real 
political life is a little more complicated than that. 
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Debating Israel—Palestine 


APPRECIATE YOAV PELED’s undertaking this review of my book, 

The One-State Solution.’ Some of his criticisms help to move the 

debate on the Israeli-Palestinian question forward, and since this 

was a central geal of the book, those moments are very welcome. 
Still, his approach reflects a common weakness of the one state/two state 
debate, in evading the'real implications of the evidence I cite. He takes 
some early summary statements regarding a one-state solution to charge 
that my argument is over-simplified: ‘real political life is a little more 
complicated than that, he concludes. He also dismisses my extended 
discussion of Zionist doctrine as ‘ethereal’, over-absorbed with ‘texts’, 
and divorced from useful reality. He agrees that the two-state solution 
is ‘dead’ yet interprets this simply as Palestinian ‘defeat —failing to rec- 
ognize its implications for Zionism. His response seems to suggest that 
all views are set in stone and, effectively, that no solution is imaginable. 
Need we be so fatalistic? Can we afford to be? The search for an equitable 
solution is as urgent and legitimate as ever. 


Two central aspects of the book’s agenda, as well as its theoretical 
framework, seem to have eluded Peled. A first goal of the book, as he 
acknowledges, is to lay out the empirical evidence that a viable two-state 
solution is now dead. Hence the opening chapters offer a dense overview 
of relevant ‘facts on the ground’: the geographic realities of the settle- 
ment grid—that huge,and deliberately sprawling network of stone and 
concrete cities, suburbs, industrial zones and highways that has already 
dissected the West Bank into cantons—as well as the social, political and 
economic grids that underpin them. A further chapter explores at length 
the backing, tacit and otherwise, which Israel’s annexation strategies 
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have received from the United States, and how that backing is secured 
politically by a matrix of high-profile pro-Israeli ‘research’ and lobbying 
organizations, coordinated with a nationwide array of small but active 
grassroots constituencies which are regularly mobilized to pressure 
Congress and the media. Peled ignores this material entirely. 


The goal of stimulating debate also informed a second aspect of the 
book’s agenda: to free up discussion of a one-state solution for Israel/ 
Palestine by addressing head-on what is, in my experience, its principal 
political obstacle—the canon of intimidating and confounding claims 
deployed by mainstream Zionist propaganda tanks (such as local Zionist 
federations or ‘Israel Media Teams’). As many of us know to our great 
frustration, that canon now cripples pragmatic rethinking and frank dis- 
cussion about the fiction—or lie, or swindle—represented by the ‘road 
map’. Above all, it is almost impossible to discuss a one-state solution 
without incurring orchestrated Zionist accusations of anti-Semitism? 
The second half of my book takes on this Zionist edifice in its substan- 
tive as well as divisive dimensions, in the hope that exposing ambiguities 
will help to liberate the social and political analysis which, as Peled cor- 
rectly asserts, is essential to a one-state solution. 


Some solid political science theory also underlay this approach, which 
seems to have run foul of Peled’s own preferred theoretical framework. 
The ineffable realm of values and emotion, wrapped up in ethnic identi- 
ties and nationalist myths, 1s crucial to ethnic-conflict resolution. That 
realm of belief and emotion may strike some as ‘ethereal’—-particularly 
those who consider class struggle to be the only ‘real’ conflict in society— 
but it packs a strong political punch, nonetheless. Discourse analysis 
should be understood to complement rather than compete with socio- 
economic approaches; to pursue one is hardly to dismiss the importance 
of the other. Since Zionism and the two-state solution both exist as dis- 
courses, their analysis seemed to take priority as an opening step. If he 
did not grasp these agendas and the theory driving them, it is less sur- 
prising that Peled challenges me for what I did not attempt to do. 


1 The One-State Solution: A Breakthrough for Peace in the Israeli-Palestinian Deadlock, 
Ann Arbor and Manchester 2005. Henceforth oss. 

2 A storm of Zionist vitriol in the South African press last November, which spun 
from a review of my book, was only one of many fresh demonstrations. 
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One of the most puzzling of Peled’s criticisms is his assertion that I 
write particularly for :an American readership.} This is mistaken. As 
noted above, he overlooks entirely my lengthy discussion of the reasons 
why us policy in the Middle East is deadlocked; nor does he address my 
argument that neither Europe nor the Arab states have sufficient will or 
leverage to alter us policy. Facing these political realities reveals that the 
driving force for change must be sought elsewhere. The transnational 
human-rights community may now comprise the only agent capable of 
creating the political space in which the diplomatic community might 
be brought to consider a one-state solution—for example, through the 
international boycott ‘and disinvestment campaign now springing up 
within European, us and South-South human-rights networks. 


Levels of support 


This international orientation also reflects the expanding global charac- 
ter of the debate. The ‘academic world may be aggravating the common 
misapprehension, shared by Peled, that arguments for a one-state solu- 
tion are largely confined to ‘Palestinian intellectuals’ (or to academics 
generally). My own recent experience in Washington, London, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Budapest; Berlin and Pretoria, not to mention broad inter- 
net activism, has confirmed that the death of the two-state solution has 
. become the elephant in the room for diplomats, human-rights activ- 
ists and the ‘Arab street’ alike. Judging by confidential reports, belief 
that a one-state solution has become inevitable is circulating within the 
Palestinian Authority’ itself. (In December 2005, Saeb Erekat told me 
that he is the primary voice in the pa still arguing against a one-state 
solution, indirectly confirming this internal turmoil.) 


Nor is this analysis confined to Palestinians: broad layers of diplo- 
mats and other staff from European states and the United Nations are 
privately discussing the one-state solution. Moreover, some of the most 
eloquent endorsements for such a solution are from prominent Jewish 
professionals in Israel and abroad: Tony Judt, Rabbi David Goldberg, 
Haim Hanegbi and Tony Lehman come immediately to mind. The 
scope of this widening concern can be measured also by the angry 
denunciations of one‘state ideas now regularly emanating from official 





3 The only reason I can glean for Peled’s view is Tony Judt’s endorsement on the 
dust jacket. 
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Israeli bodies and local Zionist organizations, which would not be 
moved by the writings of a few ‘Palestinian intellectuals’. 


Opinion surveys also complicate Peled’s view that a one-state solution 
utterly lacks popular Palestinian or Jewish support. Oddly for a scholar of 
his experience, Peled cites opinion polls as though they deliver a frozen 
and absolute judgement on political prospects for a one-state solution, 
while implying that I fail to appreciate such data. Of course it is essen- 
tial to consider surveys of Jewish-Israeli polarization over withdrawal 
from the settlements, Jewish-Israeli antipathy to Arabs, and how Jewish- 
Israeli concerns about a binational state are feeding Jewish support for a 
two-state solution.‘ And certainly the data indicating strong Jewish sup- 
port for ‘transfer’, such as the opinion poll by Asher Arian from 2003, is 
both alarming and disheartening.’ The 2005 survey by Sammy Smooha 
cited by Peled was completed after I wrote the book, but its findings are 
consistent with earlier data that I provide on Jewish-Israeli views and 
Jewish views in the us.® 


But in offering his ‘little thought experiment’ to support the assertion 
that the ‘vast majority of Jews would opt for a Jewish, non-democratic 
state over a democratic non-Jewish state’, Peled ignores my discussion 
of precisely this issue? I draw on another poll by Smooha, conducted 
in 1995, in which Israeli Jews responded to the question: ‘What would - 
you prefer in the event that the democratic-egalitarian character of the 
state comes into contradiction with its Jewish-Zionist character, and 
you are forced to choose between them?’ Nearly 22 per cent replied 
that they would ‘certainly’ support its democratic-egalitarian character, 
while almost 24 per cent thought they would but ‘could not be certain’. 
Another 30 per cent thought they would support a Jewish state but could 
not'be certain—suggesting that only one fifth of Israeli Jews were cer- 
tain that the Jewish-Zionist character of the state was their first priority. 
Unsurprisingly, these views have changed dramatically over the past 
decade. But that very fluidity suggests that Jewish xenophobia is sensi- 
tive to the political context and that, in more favourable conditions, it 
might respond to a movement attempting to craft a new space for debate 
about a one-state solution. In running his ‘thought experiment’, Peled 
might have considered this data. At least, any historian of nationalism 





4 oss, pp. 58, 65 and 167. 5 Oss, p. 257. 
6 oss, pp 244, 249. 7 OSS, p. 232. 
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would concur with my concluding comment that ‘Whole nations have 
been imagined and created from a smaller social base than this’. 


Palestinian viewpoints 


The apparent sensitivity of Jewish public opinion to the political environ- 
ment should prompt us to treat survey information from both sides with 
some care. Peled alludes to data in my Appendix B which shows that, 
through 2003, about a quarter of Palestinians consistently supported a 
‘binational’ state, while an additional tenth supported a unitary state of 
some kind. These figures support Peled’s assertion that the great major- 
ity of Palestinians presently favour a two-state solution. But he does 
not seem to register my observation about the difficulties of interpret- 
ing such poll data. Public discussion of a one-state solution is heavily 
suppressed in the Occupied Territories, and even in the Palestinian 
diaspora, because it is (rightly) considered subversive of the pa’s diplo- 
macy and even its existence (as it was established by the Oslo Accords as 
the Palestinian agency charged with implementing a two-state solution). 
Absent such public discussion among Palestinians, the very meaning 
of the term ‘binational state’ remains opaque and lacks public consen- 
sus. What Palestinian respondents understand by it in their answers to 
survey questions is therefore also entirely cloudy. More or fewer might 
select it, if it were defined for them in any detail—although no single 
definition presently enjoys a consensus among scholars, either. 


Moreover, it is an obvious political reality that Palestinians in the 
Territories are living in an environment still dominated by the urgent 
collective norm—common in any revolutionary movement—to main- 
tain political unity behind the leadership. Hence it is at least reasonable 
to suspect that they might indicate support for a two-state solution to a 
pollster because it is the party line, or otherwise ‘politically correct’. This 
is not to say that the poll data is wrong, or that Palestinian views have 
not grown so bitter since the Oslo debacle that co-existence with ‘the 
Jews’ has become unimaginable, or even an anathema, for most. But it 
does suggest that 25 per cent support among Palestinians for a one-state 
solution under these very negative conditions is actually formidable, 
and could signal much broader sentiment favouring a unified state. 
Similarly, given that Israeli Jews face serious social sanctions against 
even discussing a one-state solution, and that the Israeli government 
retains a monopoly over popular knowledge (for instance, by instilling 
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the hegemonic myth of Arafat’s rejectionism at Camp David), relatively 
low Jewish-Israeli support for a one-state solution does not define what 
might emerge under different political circumstances. At least, the evi- 
dence warrants greater caution than Peled shows when he argues that 
Jewish or Palestinian rejection of a one-state solution should be taken as 
an unyielding edifice. Popular views may change dramatically as recog- 
nition of the death of the two-state solution becomes more widespread. 


Immovable obstacles 


Peled’s focus on popular support, however, avoids the central argument 
offered in my book. It might well be concluded, as he suggests, that a 
one-state solution would be nice in some dreamy fiction but remains 
unfeasible in reality. I attempt to demonstrate the opposite case: that it is 
the two-state solution that has become an unworkable fiction. The moral 
arguments for a one-state solution must therefore be plumbed with 
new courage: not only because we might like to see them prevail, but 
because we should feel compelled to avert a destabilizing and dangerous 
bantustan or apartheid future. Reducing several hundred pages of this 
argument to two dimensions—that the settlements are immovable and 
the water problem intractable—Peled finds both weak. 


In dismissing my case that the settlements are immovable, Peled focuses 
on diplomatic options, briefly citing several withdrawal ‘plans’ which (he 
claims) offer ‘best-case scenarios’. To do so, however, he must ignore the 
dense body of empirical evidence in the book that casts these plans as 
logistically unworkable or as outright frauds. As I demonstrate, a strate- 
gic constellation of factors anchors the West Bank settlement grid and 
its half-million population of Jewish settlers. These factors include its 
economic value (hundreds of billions of dollars of private and public 
investment); its bureaucratic embeddedness in the Israeli state (I detail 
state funding and other forms of government complicity); its demo- 
graphic weight (hundreds of thousands of settlers in the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem, only a small percentage of whom are religious zealots); its 
political importance (polarizing the Israeli electorate in ways that would 
bring down any government attempting withdrawal); its ideological sway 
(being integral to ideas of Jewish ‘return’ to the biblical homeland, both 
in secular-nationalist and religious-nationalist discourse); and a feckless 
international community debilitated by the us diplomatic monopoly. 
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On the political will required to remove the settlements, I discuss how 
the interplay of all of these factors blocks all mainstream options for with- 
drawal by comprising a political behemoth that even the best-intentioned 
Israeli government could not tackle. Yet none of this background seems 
to enter into Peled’s sweeping assertion that the Sharon government 
overturned my conclusion: that the withdrawal of Jewish settlements 
from the Gaza Strip showed sufficient political will. It is clear, as my 
book details, that the West Bank and the Gaza Strip figure very differ- 
ently within Israel’s politics and economy—not to mention in Zionist 
discourses of the historical (biblical) Jewish homeland and hegemonic 
notions of Israeli national security. Moreover, withdrawing some 7,500 
people from a few bedroom communities with portable greenhouses is 
hardly comparable to shifting the complex of sizeable cities, their indus- 
trial zones and the half-million residents now entrenched in the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem. It is therefore not adequate for Peled simply to 
assert that Sharon’s orchestrated withdrawal from o.2 per cent of historic 
Palestine in Gaza demonstrates that the ‘pre-condition has been met’ for 
a comparable withdrawal from the West Bank. If he rejects my analysis 
of this disparity, in reviewing my book he should at least address it. 


Instead, Peled says that I offer only a ‘worst-case scenario’ for the two- 
state solution in holding that nearly half a million settlers are involved. He 
argues that the Clinton, Taba and Geneva ‘plans’ each proposed a viable 
two-state solution that ‘would have involved the removal of only 80,000 
settlers’. But plans that are politically and economically unworkable can- 
not be said to be ‘best-case scenarios’. None of these ‘plans’ had a breath 
of real life. Authoritative post-mortems like Clayton Swisher’s The Truth 
About Camp David have demonstrated that the Oslo and Camp David nego- 
tiations amounted to little more than diplomatic tap-dancing to distract 
from Israel’s ongoing settlement construction.’ But even if we credit these 
plans with political viability, none would have prevented the West Bank 
from being divided into unsustainable bantustans. The micro-managing 
rhetoric of Madeleine Albright and others—‘g2 per cent’ or ‘96 per cent'— 
failed to recognize that narrow shafts of Israeli sovereignty plunging deep 
into West Bank territory will cantonize it just as effectively as wider shafts 
would do. Peled does not acknowledge this geographic problem despite 
my explicit attention to it, illustrated by maps of all these plans. 





8 Clayton Swisher, The Truth About Camp David: The Untold Story About the Collapse 
of the Middle East Peace Process, New York 2004. 
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The Geneva Accord, which Peled also cites as a ‘plan’, was never even 
on Israel’s table: it was a maverick initiative denounced by the Israeli 
and us governments, and conducted entirely outside the orbit of state 
diplomacy. Still, some people believe it offered a viable plan that a future 
Israeli government could adopt in a burst of enlightened self-interest. A 
critique of the Geneva Accord is beyond the scope of this article, but I can 
reiterate my reason for treating it so briefly in the book: that it shunted 
off to a never-written ‘Annexe X’ precisely those stumbling blocks to 
‘final status’ talks that Israel has erected for every plan. It even unilat- 
erally dismissed what is still a non-negotiable Palestinian demand, the 
right of Palestinian return. If any such plan were sufficient, we would 
have had peace decades ago. I find it surprising that so many smart and 
responsible people have considered Geneva a major step forward when 
its lack of substance casts it as no more than a well-intended chimera. 
Its only significant contribution was seriously to dent Israel’s claim that 
the Palestinians offer ‘no partner for peace’-—a good gain, but circum- 
scribed by a lack of broader support for the Accord that is unsurprising, 
given its fundamental flaws. 


All ‘plans’ hefted in the hands of actual Israeli government diplomats 
during the Oslo and Camp David processes were revealed as empty 
gestures—or complete frauds—by the simultaneous growth of the large 
West Bank settlements, which doubled their population during that 
period. Public statements by the Sharon and Olmert governments have 
confirmed what their internal planning documents have indicated for 
decades: government intentions to anchor the large settlements perma- 
nently in the West Bank landscape. The route of the Wall has, with new 
precision, demonstrated Israel’s intention to annexe some 45 per cent of 
the West Bank. Indeed, Peled must dismiss the material evidence now 
gleaming from West Bank hilltops—massive apartment complexes and 
shopping malls, topped with construction cranes, spreading daily across 
the landscape—to suggest that any of these ‘plans’ were ever more than 
diplomatic stage shows. 


Desalination plans 


The question of water—to which Peled applies more weight than its 
importance for my argument could justify—is more technical, although 
here analysts reasonably disagree. I’m therefore sorry that Peled has 
chosen simply to dismiss sober warnings emanating from a myriad of 
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A future Palestinian ‘state’ as suggested by the route of Israel’s Separation Wall and 
the settlement grid © Palestine Mapping Center, 2003. 
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independent analysts—from the Institute for Advanced Strategic and 
Political Studies to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to the 
Applied Research Institute in Jerusalem—as a ‘red herring used by the 
Israeli right’.9 Instead, he cites only Jan Selby’s interesting but marginal 
study, which minimizes the water problem beyond the opinion of most 
analysts. Selby is accurate in two senses: Israel will not go to war pri- 
marily over water (although that is never argued) and desalination is 
one way to offset the mounting shortfall. It is indeed on the agenda. 
In 2000, the Israeli government approved a desalination ‘Master Plan’ 
that will establish four plants along the Mediterranean which, when 
completed, will hopefully produce close to half a billion cubic metres 
annually. By comparison to Israel’s cpp, the costs might appear manage- 
able, although they are certainly more than Saul Arlosoroff estimated: 
around a billion dollars, judging by the costs of the new plant in 
Ashkelon." Still, the master plan remains a ‘best-case scenario’: Israel’s 
economy is currently on the mend, but a billion dollars for such plants 
is hardly ‘cheap’ and may not be easy to find. 


Israel’s desalination plan itself reflects another reality: that the shortfall 
is more than the 100 million cubic metres argued by Arlosoroff. With 
the coastal aquifer seriously contaminated and the level of Lake Tiberius 
falling to dangerous new lows, desalination plants will go toward replac- 
ing failing freshwater resources for Israel's growing population rather 
than topping off existing supplies. Moreover, relying more on desalina- 
tion will raise water costs, straining the budgets of industry. The West 
Bank aquifers will therefore remain indispensable to Israel’s permanent 
supply for the foreseeable future. Handing over to Palestinians the cheap 
water from the West Bank—half a billion cubic metres annually of the 
best-quality water in the territory, a third of Israel’s present supply—is 
certainly not on the agenda. 


Determination to fund desalination plants is also likely to wobble due 
to another ‘fact on the ground’: the geographic spread of the large West 
Bank settlements is strategically congruent with the grid of Israeli 


9 See, for example, Steven Plaut, ‘Water Policy in Israel’, Policy Studies, no 47, July 
2000, Institute for Advanced Strategic and Political Studies; for related discussion 
and sources, see oss, pp. 62—4. 

1 The Ashkelon plant, which ultimately cost $250 million to build, is designed to 
produce about roo mcm annually: a fifth of the West Bank aquifer recharge and 
just 5 to 6 per cent of Israel’s present annual consumption. 
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pumping stations that tap the West Bank aquifers. (Juxtaposing a map 
of the present settlement blocks over a map of Israeli wells and pumping 
stations makes this relationship immediately clear.) Hence, if ‘Israeli 
policy makers no longer consider water a core issue for negotiations’, as 
Peled argues (citing Selby), it is because the question has already been 
pre-empted. Palestinian negotiators, viewing water as epiphenomenal to 
control of West Bank land, may well have treated it as a secondary issue 
at Camp David. But their technical staff have not been placated by talk 
of a desalination plant on the Mediterranean that would provide fresh 
water to the West Bank via a pipeline. For one thing, that plan promises 
to replace only the 10 per cent of West Bank water which Israeli occupa- 
tion policy has left to Palestinians, a fraction of what Palestinians need. 
For another, such dependency is frightening. Relying for fresh water on 
the plant, expertise and good graces of a historically hostile neighbour is 
not a welcome prospect for any state, particularly when that neighbour 
has unilaterally appropriated the supply from the local aquifer. In light 
of Israel’s stated strategy to keep the Palestinian cantons geographically 
isolated and therefore dependent on Israeli fiat, water looms as one more 
mechanism securing that vulnerability. 


Ethnic blocs 


In his absorption with this technical question, Peled touches on one of 
greater political substance. In his view, Palestinians qua Palestinians 
would ‘gain sovereignty over the entire country’, a prospect that— 
regarding water and everything else—Zionists would naturally reject. 
In this assessment, Peled reproduces classic Zionist assumptions that 
identities like ‘Palestinian’ would be permanent features of a one-state 
solution, securing enduring patterns of mutually hostile ethnic voting. 
Although he has championed the salience of class divisions, Peled does 
not consider that democracy might allow class and other interests to 
cross-cut and erode the boundaries of established Jewish and Palestinian 
ethno-nationalist blocs—let alone that new social unities might also 
emerge. To offer a different ‘thought experiment’: it is not unimagina- 
ble that, in a secular democracy, some Muslims and Jews might find 
common cause in containing religious extremism in the government. 
Upwardly mobile middle-class Mizrahi Jews might form coalitions with 
middle-class Arabs to confront anti-Arab racial biases in Israeli national 
life. Israeli Arabs in Galilee might work with neighbouring Jewish 
communities to mitigate the economic impact of Palestinian returnees 
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arriving from camps in Lebanon. The very category ‘Palestinian’ might 
crumble into its old sectarian and class subdivisions, and link up with 
Israeli-Arab interests similarly divided. All these possibilities are, again, 
open for study and possibly even activism. 


Paradoxically, the same assumption—that ethno-nationalist identi- 
ties would remain polarized—seems also to inform Peled’s argument 
that secular democracy would ipso facto eradicate the Jewish ‘national 
home’. Here his neglect of my argument is more culpable, for prob- 
ing that assumption was my central project in the closing section of 
the book—which Peled disparages as over-absorbed with ‘texts’. Yet 
that discussion reflected a task basic to any study of ethnic conflict: to 
assess how democratization will affect ethnic interests, we must first 
establish what those interests are. To understand how unification would 
affect a ‘Jewish national home’, we must ask what the nature, mission 
and needs of that ‘home’ truly are, and interrogate more closely why 
and how people understand Jewish statehood to provide the necessary 
conditions for them. 


This effort is hardly some rarefied project to ‘transform’ Israeli society 
‘through the correct interpretation of texts’. In practice, popular Jewish 
rejection of a one-state solution derives its logics and passions from a 
net of Zionist aphorisms and polemics about Jewish-national welfare 
and survival. Especially important is the classic Zionist narrative, which 
proposes that a peace-loving Jewish-national movement settled and 
modernized the arid and empty deserts of the Jewish biblical homeland, 
sought peaceful co-existence that backward and anti-Semitic Arabs irra- 
tionally rejected, and so was forced to defend itself against attack by ‘five 
Arab armies’. Today (the narrative continues), democratic Israel is still 
surrounded by Arab neighbours whose burning hostility is driven only 
by anti-Semitism, and remains a vital sanctuary for Jews who everywhere 
face brooding anti-Semitic threats. All these beliefs rest on historical 
myths and tautologies, but they comprise a worldview—and generate 
real fears—that we must treat seriously in order to facilitate a willing- 
ness in their adherents to engage in revising them. 


Cultivating such willingness is indeed very difficult, not least because 
Israeli-Jewish society does famously sustain many normative bans on 
serious discussion of Zionism itself. But it is both condescending and 
unhelpful of Peled to assert that the reading public ‘does not have the 
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patience for a real analysis of Israeli society and its problems’. For one 
thing, willingness to confront unpleasant or dreaded subjects is typically 
cultivated, in all societies, by crisis conditions. If Israelis are brought to 
recognize that they face precisely such a crisis—indicated by empirical 
evidence from which they are now sheltered—the required ‘patience’ 
may appear. Secondly, popular reluctance to confront the disastrous out- 
come of a cherished nationalist ideology is hardly a legitimate cause for 
international reticence on the subject. Even if domestic Israeli debate is 
stalled, a broader public must nevertheless consider frankly whether the 
Jewish national home actually requires a Jewish state, in order to clarify 
its own moral and political obligations to Zionist arguments. 


National home or state? 


Interviews and scrutiny of Zionist tracts make it clear that Zionist con- 
cerns to preserve a Jewish state largely reduce to one core belief: only 
Jewish control over the state can preserve the ethnic majority deemed 
essential to securing the Jewish national home. The central concern is 
indeed a ‘national home’, understood as the crucible for Jewish-national 
culture, vital in providing a diaspora-Jewish sanctuary, and some- 
times seen as essential to reconstituting religious (or spiritual) Jewish 
practice. But Zionist arguments for a Jewish state evince unclear con- 
flations of nationhood and statehood. (Many people confuse ‘state’ and 
‘nation’ at the best of times.) They are also often unfamiliar with ways in 
which norms of the ‘nation-state’ concept have been profoundly trans- 
formed over the last half-century, moving from ethnic to civil-territorial 
premises. As a consequence, Zionists today show little understanding 
that Israel has become an atavistic outlier in this regard—an ‘anachro- 
nism’, in Judt’s description. They assume that an ethnic state provides 
essential conditions for ethnic life, although such conditions are being 
met elsewhere, and with less risk of conflagration, by neutral democratic 
states. Hence arguments for a Jewish state are internally quite compli- 
cated, building from circular and sometimes contradictory beliefs about 
the international system and a collective, mythic memory of Jewish and 
Zionist experience. 


Peled himself, however, asserts that only two irreducible tenets are 
fundamental to the “Jewish national home’: Jewish immigration to 
Palestine and Jewish control over land. He demands the ‘courage’ 
among proponents of a one-state solution to accept that, without Jewish 
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statehood, these ethnic privileges would evaporate, and the Jewish 
‘national home’ along with them. Yet it is exactly this kind of opaque and 
reductionist proposition that prompted the deeper exploration I attempt 
in The One-State Solution. Why should we grant force to this argument 
when even its proponents leave its internal logic unclear? Why, precisely, 
would changes in the Law of Return eradicate the Jewish national home? 
Peled does not say. Would elimination of this law or its reform, in itself, 
dissolve Jewish-national life for a Jewish-Israeli population that is already 
over five million strong, and that sustains a sophisticated national litera- 
ture and media, vigorous arts and a sturdy political culture? It is hard 
to defend such a claim. Indeed, partly out of sabra fatigue with us-born, 
extremist settler thugs, Israeli Jews themselves have already conducted 
public debates about halting aliyah (at least, as a deliberate recruitment 
programme), modifying the Law of Return, or extricating Israel more 
substantively from its interdependence with the Jewish diaspora. Even 
Hannah Arendt, whom Peled and I both quote, qualified her understand- 
ing of Jewish immigration as rightly ‘limited in numbers and in time’. 


Hence we can peer more closely at issues like ‘Jewish immigration’ to 
see what the core concerns are and whether they might be addressed 
by a constitution securing non-discriminatory governance. One of 
Peled’s more startling claims is that Israel’s juridical status as a ‘Jewish 
and democratic state’ is confirmed by its constitution. Israel famously 
has no constitution; its ethnic character is confirmed by several Basic 
Laws. Could a true constitution, crafted through a collective, consultative 
process, satisfy the core elements of the formula ‘Jewish and democratic 
in a secular democratic state? A central concern is that Israel provide 
the sanctuary of last resort for Jews, in the event of some dire resur- 
gence of anti-Semitism. But in the sense of asylum, the Law of Return 
need not be eliminated but only amended. Peled is also wrong in stating 
that the Law of Return conveys citizenship to Jewish immigrants upon 
arrival. Citizenship is actually conveyed by the Citizenship Law, which 
among other provisions for naturalization grants citizenship to anyone 
arriving in Israel under the Law of Return. In a one-state solution, con- 
sistent with the principle of non-discrimination, naturalization could be 
divorced from the Law of Return. Or the Law of Return itself could be 
made ethnically neutral yet continue to serve concerns for Jewish sanc- 
tuary by revising it as a Law of Asylum, listing racism as one qualifying 
cause for granting asylum, and {if the redundancy is deemed necessary) 
specifying that anti-Semitism is a form of racism. 
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As a corollary measure, however, deliberate programmes by state age1- 
cies to encourage the immigration of anyone on the basis of ethnicity 
would have to be proscribed. For instance, Peled is right in observing that 
Palestinians would doubtless want to ‘balance [the Law of Return] with 
a law of return of their own’. But this need not equate with new ethnic 
rivalry. Return of Palestinian refugees—a necessary and difficult early 
stage in the normalization process—could be handled either through 
temporary legislation ‘or a constitutional provision for naturalization 
based not on ethnicity but on indigeneity (documented family origins in 
the land). Similarly, land ownership must be detached from any ethnic 
privilege, to preclude the rival Palestinian ambitions that Peled predicts. 


Demographic threat? 


But of course, democracy would not threaten the Jewish national home 
through any such law in isolation. As Peled points out, the real fear is the 
supposed ‘demographic threat’: that Muslim and Christian Arabs will 
become a majority and seize control of the government as a whole, to the 
point of damaging Jewish interests or persecuting Jews. On a popular 
level, this fear is entirely understandable—if arguable, as I explore at 
length in the book. But its reproduction here by scholars like Peled is less 
defensible, for it rests on several shaky premises. First, it assumes that 
‘Palestinian’ would remain an electoral bloc. Second, it fails to consider 
that neither Jews nor Palestinians would accept a single state that failed to 
provide robust constitutional protections against ethnic discrimination. 
Generating a true constitution that enjoys broad popular legitimacy (as was 
done in South Africa) would be essential to a stable one-state solution. 


Third, Peled assumes that Palestinians themselves would not support 
such a constitution, even though its survival would clearly be essential to 
the economic and political success of the country. The racism inherent in 
that assumption is obvious: that Arabs are incapable of long-term vision 
and instead, like the fabled scorpion on the frog, will drown themselves 
because it is their ‘nature’. That view hovers uncomfortably in Peled’s 
affirmation that, ‘if the Palestinians had their way’, they would seize the 
water, the land, the legal system and everything else dear to Jews, and 
destroy the Jewish national home immediately or by stages. 


While objecting to Peled’s simplistic assumptions about permanent bloc 
Palestinian hostility, I would certainly agree that Palestinian identity 
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will remain salient. Especially in the short term, the Palestinians’ his- 
torical grievances would remain politically central and require difficult 
compromises. Yet both sides are equally capable of compromise, not 
least because both will be motivated by rational self-interest. For instance, 
regarding challenges like managing mass Palestinian return, all parties 
would have a keen interest in mitigating the inevitable socio-economic 
and political strains. Here we confront the problem that launching nego- 
tiations toward such solutions requires some preliminary work to make 
their success imaginable. For instance, Jewish fears of mass Palestinian 
return reflect apprehension of being swamped by millions of returnees, 
but it is unclear how ‘mass’ that return would be. Many Palestinians in 
the refugee camps of the frontline states would certainly wish to return 
as soon as they could, but millions of others have built decent lives else- 
where, with family and business ties they would wish to sustain. 


Indulging in such speculation here does not equate with serious con- 
sideration of Palestinian politics, of course, and perhaps my decision 
to minimize review of Palestinian opinions in The One-State Solution 
was inadequate, on several grounds. First, it may insult Palestinians by 
seeming tacitly to demote or remove their politics and interests from 
the equation. Second, Palestinian politics play out as a dialectic with 
Jewish-Israeli political thought, such that one cannot really be analysed 
without the other. But, third, Zionists commonly excuse Israeli policies 
by reducing intricately textured Palestinian politics to brute ciphers like 
terrorism. Increasingly, Zionist rhetoric points to Hamas in order to 
legitimate Israeli government rejectionism. Yet Hamas itself is a com- 
plicated and internally factionalized movement, whose intellectuals are 
grappling seriously with internal ideological and political flux associated 
with their unexpected gain of a parliamentary majority. Peled’s alarm- 
ist allusion to Hamas traduces this complexity, particularly in his non 
sequitur equating its participation in the January elections with some 
fundamental falsity in Palestinian democratic values. Contrary to Peled’s 
elision, I therefore did not call Hamas itself a “frightening Islamic total- 
itarian” movement’ when I expressed my concern about the ‘frightening 
rise of Islamic totalitarian doctrines’ ™ 


Bi-nationalism? 


As to my neglecting to mention a Palestinian ‘national home’—a con- 
cern Peled himself confines to a footnote—the reasons are twofold. 


* OSS, p. 203. 
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First, Palestinians do not fear that a one-state solution in the territory 
of Mandate Palestine would eradicate that home. Their cities and vil- 
lages are located there, their political economy and social networks are 
based there, and their collective identity and nationalist ideology are 
centred there. Moreover, worry that ethnic coexistence would endanger 
that home does not plague Palestinian nationalism as it does Zionist 
thought. ‘Palestinian’ has always been a multi-sectarian and multi-ethnic 
identity, as it is based on indigeneity in a territory whose population has 
always included Christians, Jews, Druze and others. It has always been 
Zionism’s logic of ethnic cleansing that threatens Palestinians. This 
threat would evaporate in a stable one-state solution. 


Second, for my own part, I find the notion ofa binational state inadequate 
and do not feel compelled to affirm symmetrical ethno-national rights 
on the question. Here I diverge from many others who, writing about 
a one-state solution, believe it would be right and necessary for Jewish 
and Palestinian nationalisms to enjoy explicit constitutional privileges or 
protections. I fear that inscribing these nationalities into constitutional 
law would set up incentives for exploiting them. While a secular, dem- 
ocratic one-state solution must provide all groups with the conditions 
for a rich and satisfying ethnic life, a degree of fluidity—inter-marriage 
and multi-ethnic identities—will also be vital to precluding the kind of 
retrenchment that has plagued countries like Lebanon. Securing equal 
rights and normative standing for citizens who pertain to neither nation- 
ality is also important for a durable democracy. Hence, in my view, a 
stable one-state solution in Israel-Palestine should allow the free pursuit 
of ethnic life but also guard against any penalty—formal or informal— 
for individuals and groups seeking to form new identities, according to 
their tastes and interests. 


The language of binationality reifies now-rival identities and so might 
impede such fluidity, fostering tendencies to guard and gatekeep rather 
than soften present national boundaries. Indeed, as Azmi Bishara asserts, 
Palestinians themselves have never sought a binational solution—which 
is one apparent reason why they never endorsed the Ichud programme in 
the 1930s. Peled chides me, in another footnote, for ignoring Palestinian 
‘indifference’ to the binational proposals of people like Martin Buber, 
but he simply missed my (admittedly brief) reference to this issue.” 
More importantly, he also missed my subsequent description of United 


1 OSS, p. 200. 
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Nations debates in 1947, when the Arab and Muslim states’ delegations 
to a uN subcommittee unanimously endorsed a one-state solution in 
Palestine. It could be very interesting for scholars to bring that resolu- 
tion, and its arguments and proposals for a unitary state, back onto the 
table for fresh review. 


Lessons of South Africa 


As the previous discussion has illustrated, the South African compari- 
son frequently arises in analysis of the one-state solution, as a useful 
font of experience and ideas. I am baffled as to how Peled can describe 
The One-State Solution as inconsistent on this question, ‘dismissing it at 
one point as irrelevant but repeatedly referring to it nonetheless’ in what 
he calls ‘rhetorical platitudes’. The book has a separate section on this 
comparison where I thought my argument was entirely transparent: 


In sum, looking to the South African experience for guidance or inspiration 
will avail little unless policymakers also adopt the principles, standards, 
and values that guided that struggle. that ıs, that ethnic supremacy 1s ille- 
gitmate and cannot generate a just political system and that formal civil 
democracy, for all its flaws and lingering injustices, 1s essential to permit- 
ting a more egalitarian and peaceful political competition for resources ... 
But the very idea of ethnic equality or multiethnic democracy is explicitly 
rejected by dominant Israeli doctrine. If that rejection is actually accepted by 
the international community, the South African experience m eliminating 
apartheid must be considered irrelevant. 


That is, the comparison fails if one assumes that peace in Palestine must 
be made through ethnic separation rather than a one-state solution, such 
as the one South Africa pursued. But if we argue that Israel-Palestine 
must pursue a one-state solution, as I do, then the comparison becomes 
very useful indeed. 


Pending completion of my follow-up study on it, I find the comparison 
most useful heuristically, especially when people assert that the Jews ‘will 
never accept a one-state solution’. For instance, Jewish fears of annihila- 
tion at the hands of native (Arab) hordes strongly recall Afrikaner fears 
and prejudices about Africans. Afrikaners also believed blacks incapable 





3 See the full text in Walid Khalidi, ed., From Haven to Conquest: Readings in Zionism 
and the Palestine Problem until 1948 [1971], Washington 1987. 
%4 OSS, p. 142. 
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of democracy, and intransigently vengeful and hostile toward whites, 
echoing Zionist claims'that Arabs are capable only of dictatorship. South 
Africa’s transition may therefore offer invaluable insights toward soften- 
ing Jewish fears and beliefs. Again, such willingness clearly also requires 
external pressure: the international boycott and sanctions campaign 
against South Africa combined with internal strikes, selective sabotage 
and moral opprobrium to bring the South African white community to 
face the necessity of abandoning apartheid. But a range of conciliatory 
gestures also allowed whites to imagine that apartheid could be disman- | 
tled without ruin and mayhem to themselves: for example, formal anc 
statements toward a ‘rainbow nation’, secret negotiations in Europe and 
international guarantees. 


It is therefore surprising that Peled himself treats the comparison so 
simplistically, rejecting its relevance solely on the basis of union lever- 
age. Here he turns at some length to Mona Younis’s analysis of the anc 
and pio, which stressed the important role of labour unions in nego- 
tiating the end of apartheid.5 I do not disagree with this (often cited) 
position, and Younis’s study is well argued: white realization that blacks 
and whites are inextricably interdependent in South African society was 
certainly key to their final acceptance of full suffrage. But the labour 
angle hardly casts the South African experience as irrelevant to the 
Palestinian one. First, South Africa’s transition resulted from the hard 
work of many actors, at multiple levels and in many social sectors, and 
not only the unions (especially cosatu). Scholars of the comparison 
between the two should explore this complexity, and activists need to 
identify modes of action that might compensate Palestinians for their 
lack of corollary union leverage. 


Second, it is insupportable for Peled to affirm, in such blanket fashion, 
that the Palestinian movement has been ‘doomed to failure’ by its ‘middle- 
class leadership’ (who is that, precisely? and how is ‘middle-class’ defined 
here?) and that its ‘cadres’ were drawn ‘mostly from the refugee popula- 
tion’. The latter assertion would astonish the millions of Palestinians in 
the Territories, who have understood themselves to be heavily engaged 
in resistance for the past half-century. True, pio policies and factionalism 
have fostered the collective weakness of Palestinian workers, seriously 


Mona Younis, Liberation and Democratization: The South African and Palestinian 
National Movements, Minneapolis 2000. 
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damaging Palestinian collective leverage with the Israeli government. 
But many other problems have also contributed to the movement's ‘fail- 
ure’: not least, its dramatically different geopolitical context, including 
the crucial role of us patronage and subsidies to Israel—which, again, 
remain conspicuously missing from Peled’s analysis. 


Addressing the evidence 


Finally, even a rigorously Marxist approach to the conflict should not 
confine itself to examining Palestinian labour on the South African 
model. Israelis have never successfully ‘excluded Palestinians from their 
economy’. Palestinian labour was integral to the Zionist project from its 
beginnings and it remains so, even though Palestinian employment in 
Israel has been greatly curtailed since the Oslo process. (New Israeli indus- 
trial zones are currently being established close to the Wall, in order to 
exploit this long-standing pool of cheap labour.) The Israeli economy also 
remains bound up in Palestinian labour, production and consumption 
through the conditions imposed by the Occupation: the captive market 
Israel has made of the Territories and the dirt-cheap products it imports 
in return. It is unclear whether Israel could sustain its accustomed living 
standards without continuing to reap these benefits from the Palestinian 
sector. Can these hidden profits be measured? Can this intrinsic inter- 
dependency translate into new incentives for Israelis to consider more 
efficient integration? Could incremental ‘stages’ of economic integration 
offer the best way to pursue a stable one-state solution? These questions 
remain, ripe for research and perhaps activism. 


I welcome anyone’s contribution in identifying the apparent holes and 
new research directions suggested by my analysis. Such questions 
abound in my own notes. But Peled seems more concerned to dress me 
down for exposing these pressing gaps and questions. He rightly takes 
me to task for neglecting the ipf and its own interests in the Territories, 
which I should have acknowledged. But his own summary, stressing the 
Occupation’s benefits to the 1pF, was uni-dimensional, and demands 
deeper analysis of how the rpr’s controversial role in the Occupation is 
also corroding its own internal consensus on those benefits. (Can the 
1pF’s demoralizing experience in Lebanon offer any insights?) I also 
neglect questions of gender, semi-proletarian modes of production, 
the enduring importance of kin ties in Palestinian politics—such as 
hamula/clan affiliations—Palestinian diaspora politics, Mizrahi politics, 
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the Middle Eastern market and other important issues and catego- 
ries of analysis. At this writing, major reconfigurations of Israeli and 
Palestinian politics—signalled by the exit of Ariel Sharon and the elec- 
tion of Hamas—traise new questions. All these and many other areas cry 
out for exploration. 


But to launch those studies, we must face the incontrovertible evidence 
that a stable two-state solution in Israel-Palestine is now on the trash 
heap of history. Offering only unsupported claims about obsolete peace 
‘plans’ and a startlingly depoliticized analysis of the water problem, lit- 
tle in Peled’s contribution addresses that evidence. The demise of the 
two-state solution—which even Peled admits is moribund—compels 
our frank attention. We must stop bickering about desalination plants 
or cherry-picking opinion polls, and begin seriously trying to sort out 
the implications. 
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tic voice of sanity and hope, which should be 
heard on both sides of our shared pond.” 
—Corey Robin, author of Fear: The History of a Political Idea 
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FRANCIS MULHERN 
i 


' CONRAD’S 


INCONCEIVABLE HISTORY 


T IS AN old commonplace that modernist art is, among other 

things, reflexive, drawn more or less strongly to explore the mate- 

rial element of; its existence—pigment, say, or language.’ With 

the so-called linguistic turn in the human sciences, and specifi- 
cally the literary criticism of the past forty years, the commonplace has 
rejuvenated itself, and pressed its interpretive claims with correspond- 
ing energy and confidence across an ever-wider field of literary history. 
Thus it is that in recent decades Joseph Conrad too has come to be read 
as yet another exemplary modern, as questioning of his medium, with 
its delphic promises of sincerity and truth, as of human motives. There 
is a good deal to explore here, as Edward Said has shown, in an early and 
distinguished contribution to this critical discussion.? However, there 
is also an attendant danger. The interpretive appeal to ‘language’, con- 
ceived just so abstractly, settles rather little. The more often and more 
widely it is reiterated, the less it explains. 


There is always a better account: better because more closely specified, 
more historical, that is, and materialist. The undoubted crisis in Conrad’s 
work is in one sense inevitably linguistic—after all, it is writing, which 
is done in language—but its dynamic and characteristic textual figures 
emerge from a quite specific cultural and institutional context of literary 
practice. Conrad was not merely ‘a worker in prose’ or a maker of ‘art’, 
as he was prone to say. He was not, indeed, a teller of ‘tales’, however 
insistently his subtitles lodge that claim on his behalf. The longer and 
shorter printed narratives that constitute his literary achievement belong, 
inescapably, to the world of the novel. That is the locus of Conrad’s cri- 
sis as a writer, which worked itself out in a distinctive and paradoxical 
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literary practice. The characteristic forms and strategies of his narra- 
tives (including the shorter fictions, which in this perspective are not 
different in kind) are shaped by an impulse to abolish the novelistic, or 
at least outwit it. 


For the younger Thomas Mann, the novel, or ‘literature’, was the cul- 
tural epitome of modernity, as distinct from poetry and music, which 
sheltered the superior values of tradition.4 Walter Benjamin, in a classic 
essay, likewise emphasized the essential modernity of the novel, defin- 
ing it by contrast with the anterior narrative form of the oral ‘tale’. The 
storyteller, he wrote, 


takes what he tells from experience—his own or that reported by others. 
And he in turn makes it the experience of those who are listening to his tale. 
The novelist has isolated himself. The birthplace of the novel is the solitary 
individual, who is no longer able to express himself by giving examples of 
his most important concerns, is himself uncounselled, and cannot counsel 
others. To write a novel means to carry the incommensurable to extremes 
in the representation of human life.5 


This is manifestly relevant to Conrad, but, paradoxically, perhaps too 
close, for critical purposes, to his own constant theme of isolation: with 
only a little alteration, he might have written these sentences himself, or 
put them in the mouth of his best-known fictional storyteller, Charley 
Marlow. It will be more helpful to develop Benjamin’s insight in other, 
less psychologistic terms. 


The novelistic 


Two general historical conditions detach the novel irrevocably from the 
world of the tale. The first is institutional, involving a change in the social 
relations of narration. Storytelling as a form presupposes a basic com- 
munity of values binding teller and audience: shared intuitions of what 
is interesting, intelligible, pleasing or repugnant, fitting or not. Indeed, 


! This essay appears under a different title in Franco Moretti, ed., The Novel, 2 vols, 
Princeton 2006. Copyright: Princeton University Press. 

2 Edward Said, ‘Conrad: The Presentation of Narrative’, in The World, the Text and 
the Critic, Cambridge, Ma 1983, pp. 90-110. 

3 ‘Preface’, The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ [1897], London 1988, pp. xlvin—xlix. 

+ Thomas Mann, Reflections of a Nonpolitical Man [1918], New York 1983. 

5 Walter Benjamin, “The Storyteller: Reflections on the Works of Nikolai Leskov’, in 
Illuminations, London 1970, p. 87. 
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being oral, it depends on the actual co-presence of the two: the moral 
affinity is confirmed in'time and space. Novelistic narrative, in contrast, 
is mediated as printed text for the market. Both the physical and the 
cultural supports of the tale fall away. Writing is temporally prior to read- 
ing, which, like writing, is now privatized, and practically variable in a 
way that listening is not. The audience is not only privatized; unknow- 
able to the writer at work, it is also, in principle, unknown in its cultural 
disposition. Thus, the social relationship that grounds and is fertilized 
by the tale is cancelled; in a technical term from linguistics, novelistic 
communication lacks the long-familiar ‘phatic guarantee.° 


The second condition is strictly cultural. The shared values that stabi- 
lize the tale as institution may or may not be officially sanctioned, but 
they are in any case customary, matters of inherited common sense and 
virtue, whose continuing authority is itself a positive value. This is the 
world of ‘wisdom’, from which the novel takes its leave, irreverently 
even if not in revolt. The tonal dominant in novelistic culture, which 
has always been predominantly realist, is contrastingly critical and secu- 
lar. As Mann understood, the novel is the prose of ‘civilization’ and the 
Enlightenment. Its cosmology is godless, even where its ethics remain 
scriptural. Ordinary believers may recoil from lewd representations, but 
far from entertaining miracles and evidence of inspiration in their fic- 
tional reading, they feel cheated by the intrusion of even purely mundane 
improbability. Dispositions that find easy articulation in poetry are inhib- 
ited in the culture of the novel, for which the currency and prestige of the 
human sciences are a historical given, welcome or not. Pragmatically at 
least, what finally counts as valid is some idea of rational knowledge. 


These twin features of ‘the novelistic were the discursive conditions of 
Conrad’s literary practice. But, as any of his readers will know, they figure 
in the works themselves, as negative terms in his characteristic themat- 
ics. Isolation, as Conrad imagines it over and over again, is a destructive 
condition whose outcomes are disgrace, corruption, madness and death. 
Its avatars are Jim (Lord Jim), the Capataz and Decoud (Nostromo), 


6 The phatic function of communication, in Roman Jakobson’s classic defini- 
tion, consists in monitorning and confirming the integrity of the communicative 
medium—as when, in a telephone conversation, a speaker says ‘Yes,...yes...’, 
meaning not ‘I agree’ or ‘It is so’ but ‘I can hear you’. In the expanded sense invoked 
in this essay, the phatic function bears also on the social conditions of the commu- 
nicative act. 
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Stevie, Verloc and Winnie (The Secret Agent) and of course Kurtz (Heart 
of Darkness). None survives. Modern knowledges and their associated 
norms of inquiry have a recurring part in these human disasters, appear- 
ing at the same time trivial and mischievous, and in no case equal to the 
moral realities they affect to explain. There is already an appearance of 
paradox in this, and it is not dispelled by the recollection of the historical 
materials on which he set his themes to work. ‘Exotic’ or not, his fictional 
worlds are figures of the defining sites and crises of historical modernity: 
colonialism and the global thrust of capitalism, class struggle, the swell- 
ing of the metropolis, the revolutionary threat to Europe’s old regimes. 
For this alone, Conrad would merit a prominent place in the canon of the 
modern novel. But there the paradox returns, and it is not merely that this 
novelist of modernity was a conservative disaffected from the new moral 
ecology he explored—there was nothing remarkable in that. It is that he 
was profoundly at odds with the conditions of his own writing practice, 
the novelistic itself. Conrad’s ‘task’, as he struggles ‘to make you see’, is 
to resolve that paradox—or rather, to manage it, for resolution proper is 
hardly attainable. The labour of containment is the central process of his 
writing, the effective substance of his rhetoric. 


Two related propensities, so strong they might even be termed com- 
pulsions, shape and texture Conrad’s narratives. The first, here called 
hyperphasia, seeks in the first place to restore the communicative guar- 
antee that the novelistic is constitutionally unable to underwrite. Its 
further function is to regulate the flow of modern knowledges and the 
historical pressure that drives them. In this respect, hyperphatic anxiety 
serves the interest of the second compulsion, that splitting of knowledge 
and belief that Freud termed disavowal,7 


I. TELLING TALES, OR HYPERPHASIA 


In 1897, with three novels and a number of stories to his credit, Conrad 
returned to work on the novel that was to round off a ‘Malayan trilogy’: 
Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands and, now, The Rescuer or Rescue. 
He did so under pressure. His attempts to escape from what he himself 


7 See ‘Fetishism’ [1927], in On Sexuality, Pelican Freud Library vol. 7, London 1977, 
pp. 351-357. For a discussion of disavowal as a process in culture generally, see 
Octave Mannoni, ‘Si, lo so, ma comunque...’, in his La funzione dell’ immaginario, 
Bari 1972, pp. 5-29. 
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already called ‘Conradese’ had not been successful; The Sisters was left as 
a fragment, and no magazine could be found to take a shorter work, The 
Return. Depending on writing for his income, Conrad could not afford to 
be disdainful of popular taste; his simple purpose was to make the novel 
‘good enough for a magazine—readable in a word’. Yet this entailed his 
engaging with romantic-sexual material that had already proved intrac- 
table in The Return. (‘There are things I must leave alone.’9) And he also 
resented his vulnerability to the literary market, describing the book as 
‘an infamous pot-boiler’. The Rescue, and Conrad with it, passed into 
crisis. He became aware ‘how mysteriously independent of myself is my 
power of expression’, and was soon severely blocked: 


I sit down religiously every morning, I sit down for eight hours every day— 
and the sitting down is all. In the course of that working day of 8 hours I 
write 3 sentences which I erase before leaving the table in despair.’° 


The path to redemption was at once institutional and rhetorical. Over 
the same period of months, Conrad had formed a strong relationship 
with Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, a prestigious and rather conserv- 
ative monthly, which now began to publish the stories he was writing 
as a relief from the torments of The Rescue. The first of these, Youth, 
saw the adoption of a new formal device: narration at one remove, 
or secondary narration, through the instance of a character, Marlow. 
The new association with Blackwood’s was providential: the magazine 
paid well and valued continuing relationships with authors. Conrad 
expressed his ‘unspeakable relief’ at writing ‘for Maga instead of for 
“the market”’. More than this, he could now sense an audience, a com- 
munity of understanding: 


One was in decent company there and had a good sort of public. There 
isn’t a single club and messroom and man-of-war in the British Seas and 
Dominions which hasn't its copy of Maga.” 


The invention of Marlow secured this imagined community and gave 
it objective cultural currency. To dwell on the obvious element of nos- 
talgia in this would be to underestimate the force and generality of the 


8 Letter to Edward Garnett, cited in Ian Watt, Conrad in the Nineteenth Century, 
London 1980, p. 128. . 

9 Letter to Garnett, p. 128. 1 Letter to Garnett, pp. 128, 130. 

™ Letter to Garnett, p. 131. 
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desire it accommodates. There is more than one thing to say about the 
strategic value of secondary narration in Conrad. To begin with, it is 
crucial to recognize that Marlow is not a personified narrator like the 
earlier Gilbert Markham, who delivers Anne Bronté’s Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, or Holden Caulfield in Catcher in the Rye. He is himself narrated, 
held in a primary discourse whose point of enunciation is itself normally 
personified, however minimally. (Even in Lord Jim, where the primary 
narration is not attributed to a character, the occasional use of frequen- 
tative verbs carries an anthropomorphic suggestion: the narrating 
instance ‘knows’ Marlow of old.) These narrating characters and their 
fellows—sailors, lawyers, accountants, well-travelled men of affairs— 
are the respectful, infinitely patient audience for Marlow’s stories, the 
audience Conrad believed he had found in Blackwood’s. In their first pub- 
lishing context, then, the Marlow narratives invent a community talking 
to itself. The sense of their second and definitive context—that of book 
publishing—is still more striking. The random, anonymous readers of 
the novels and shorter fictions are drawn into narratives of a man telling 
stories, in the controlling perspective of an audience whose objective 
cultural-institutional coordinates are quite different from their own. The 
novel-reading public is refashioned by the thing in its hands as the lis- 
tening community of the tale. 


Writing community—Sholom Aleichem 


The meaning of this paradoxical narrative rhetoric emerges more dis- 
tinctly in comparison with the work of another turn-of-the-century writer 
of fiction, Sholom Rabinowitz. Born, like Conrad, in the Ukraine and 
only two years younger than him, Rabinowitz turned to writing a little 
earlier, in the 1880s, under a pseudonym that is in itself a miniaturized 
version of his writing—Sholom Aleichem. The heartland of his fiction 
is the shtetl, the village world of East European Jewry, in a period when 
its deeply traditionalist culture was straining under the antithetical pres- 
sures of official persecution and enlightenment. The big city is Odessa, 
and the wider world is itself a local affair: 


I doubt if the Dreyfus case made such a stir anywhere as it did in 
Kasrilevke. 

Paris, they say, seethed like a boiling vat. The papers carried streamers, 
generals shot themselves, and small boys ran like mad in the streets, threw 
their caps in the air, and shouted wildly, ‘Long live Dreyfus!’ or ‘Long live 
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Esterhazy!’ Meanwhile the Jews were insulted and beaten, as always. But 
the anguish and the pain that Kasrilevke underwent, Paris will not experi- 
ence till Judgement Day. 


Inevitably, since the events come to the villagers second- or third-hand, 
in the oral reports of Zeidel, the only newspaper-reader among them, 
and acquire their force in the excited talk that follows. Talk is the model 
as well as the main diegetic substance of Sholom Aleichem’s texts, as 
the opening of ‘Dreyfus in Kasrilevke’ already suggests. They begin 
suddenly, often importunately, and nearly always in, or as, a speech situ- 
ation. “The Pot’ is a monologue, one of many such records of a one-sided 
conversation: 


Rabbil A question’s what I want to ask you. I don’t know if you know me or 
if you don’t know me. Yente’s who I am, Yente the dairy-vendor. 


In the stories proper, the main narrator is usually personified, or at least 
assumes the grammatical signs of personality and the rhetorical licence 
of informal conversation. 

These texts are devoted to an ambiguous art of the fragment. Read in a 
cluster, they appear as so many random samples from the continuous 
conversation of Kasrilevke and the many places like it. In this, Sholom 
Aleichem is bardic, the remembrancer of a common world. But his 
humour is often that of the gallows, and fragments can also testify to 
disintegration. The Tévye sequence (which found mass audiences in 
the later twentieth century in a stage and film adaptation, Fiddler on the 
Roof) narrates the breakdown of shtetl culture. Or rather, Tevye narrates 
it, in successive encounters with a character whose ‘vocation’ is writ- 
ing books, one Sholom Aleichem. All these encounters end with explicit 
partings, routine at first but, by the end, historic. They last meet after 
a pogrom (‘Get Thee Out), on a train, and Tevye does not know where 
next year will find him. Tevye’s parting words always include reference 
to books, about which he is ambivalent. He is not sure that he wants to 
be recorded in print, and on one occasion, when he has told the story of 
his daughters’ marriages, positively forbids it. ‘Write me often’, he says, 


n ‘Dreyfus in Kasrilevke’, from The Best of Sholom Aleichem, New York 1980. 
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in the closing lines of ‘Chava’; letters, like the shared writing of the scrip- 
tures, are sustaining. But 


don’t forget what I asked you. Be silent as the grave concerning this. Don't 
put what I told you into a book. And if you should wnite, write about some- 
one else, not about me. Forget about me. As it is written: ‘And he was 
forgotten—’ No more Tevye the Dairyman! 


The irony of these words, and of the entire sequence, illuminates and 
undermines Sholom Aleichem’s practice as a writer, including the wish- 
ful fiction of his pseudonym. His texts bear a strong resemblance to 
Conrad’s in their effort to capture speech and its typical genres as the 
moral substance of social relationships. Here too, the inscribed posi- 
tion of reading is that of an initiated listener. The writers signature 
itself certifies the communal bond: sholem aleichem is purely phatic, 
a customary greeting inviting the specular response aleichem sholem. 
However, Tevye’s story of his family troubles, and his injunction against 
repeating it in print, throw this symbolic settlement into disorder and 
self-contradiction. Chava has forgotten her faith and must now be for- 
gotten. Sholom Aleichem must likewise forget her story, if he is to keep 
faith with Tevye. But to do so would be to thwart the basic commitment 
of his writing, which is to saving the speech-world of the shtet! for literate 
posterity. Either way, fidelity entails a breach of faith. The bond cannot 
endure. ‘Greetings to you, Mr Sholom Aleichem’, says Tevye, opening 
the last story of the sequence, ‘heartiest greetings’. There is reason for 
concern: ‘I’ve been expecting you for a long time and wondering why I 
didn’t see you any more.’ Sholom Aleichem has been travelling ‘all over 
the world’; Tevye and his family, having been driven from their villages, 
are travelling too, to a destination still unknown to them. As in all the 
stories, Tevye’s last word to the writer called Greetings is ‘goodbye’. 


Writing community—Conrad 


Two circumstances, one collective and the other individual, might be 
said to moderate the phatic crisis in Sholom Aleichem’s case. The first 
is that he wrote in Yiddish, which, to a far greater extent than any of the 
neighbouring European vernaculars, could claim to be the medium of 
a common culture. (Isaac Deutscher, a Polish Jew from a later genera- 
tion, wrote compellingly about this.) For as long as there were Yiddish 





4 Isaac Deutscher, The Non-Jewish Jew and Other Essays, London 1968. 
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readers, the speech-world of Kasrilevke would not quite perish. Second, 
he accepted the historical probability of that loss; his nostalgia and occa- 
sional sentimentality were, in a way, a measure of his realism. Conrad 
was differently placed, in both respects. He clung to English with fierce, 
obscure commitment. It had adopted him, he wrote in A Personal Record: 
‘if I had not written in English I would not have written at all.’* But it 
was hardly clear, at this point in the history of an already multi-national 
language, to what moral family, what community of sentiment, he thus 
belonged. Like Spanish or Portuguese, English was the common birth- 
right of widely scattered, mutually alien speech-communities. Second, 
his fictions, unlike those of Sholom Aleichem, did not record and reflect 
upon the life of an inherited world. They imagined an adoptive culture 
in the perspective of a grateful, devoted outsider compulsively drawn 
to the great transforming agencies at work in it. There is little nostal- 
gia in Conrad. He was fascinated by the defining historical forces of 
his time. But that is not to say that he could quite believe in them, in 
either sense of that term. These were the uncertainties that shaped his 
narrative hyperphasia. 


One characteristic effect of hyperphasia is quantitative: envisaged as a 
short story, Lord Jim grew into a long novel. The elaboration is every- 
thing. Jim’s history is quickly related. A young English seaman joins the 
Patna, which has been chartered to carry two hundred Muslim pilgrims 
on their way to Mecca. The craft is unseaworthy, and after an accident, 
seems in danger of foundering. The captain and his cronies decide to 
abandon ship, and Jim follows. The Patna is saved by a French naval 
vessel. An official Inquiry is ordered, and Jim, facing the proceedings 
alone, is stripped of his mariner’s licence. In disgrace, above all in his 
own eyes, he takes refuge in one job after another, moving on when 
word of the Patna episode catches up with him. Eventually, he finds a 
kind of redemption in the remote upriver district of Patusan, becom- 
ing the guarantor of peace and security for the local population, who 
acknowledge him as Tuan (Lord) Jim. But Nemesis arrives in the form 
of a boatload of outlaw raiders. A phase of armed confrontation ends in 
confusion and violent death. The locals’ suspicions fall, mistakenly, on 
Jim, who finally, in effect, gives himself up for execution. 


4 Cited in Said, ‘Conrad’, pp. 98, 99. 

5 Lord Jim [1900], London 1957. For this and other novels later discussed, refer- 
ences use a Roman and an Arabic numeral for the chapter and page respectively, 
thus: 11, 3. i 
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The story of Lord Jim is simpler still. A ship’s captain named Marlow 
attends the Inquiry. He is gripped by the Patna events but above all by 
Jim, whom he befriends. He takes pains, over a lengthy period, to gather 
a complete account of the episode, and in later years seizes any opportu- 
nity to disclose all that he has seen and heard and tried to make out about 
Jim. What the novel narrates, for ninety per cent of its extent and all 
but four of its forty-five chapters, is Marlow’s discourse on Jim, spoken 
for the greater part in an after-dinner gathering, and concluded in per- 
sonal correspondence with one of that party. What Marlow narrates is a 
sequence of spoken encounters: the testimony given at the Inquiry, then 
a lengthy interview with Jim; conversations with Captain Brierly, who is 
badly disturbed by the scandal, and then with his chief officer, who gives 
his account of the hours before Brierly’s suicide; with a French naval col- 
league who reports the latter stage of the Patna’s voyage, and then with 
Gentleman Brown, the ‘ruffian’ who triggers the final catastrophe and 
survives to give his own version of it. Another conversation, with the sea- 
going entrepreneur Chester, yields the story of a partner, Robinson, as 
this emerges from the untraceable conversations of others—what ‘they 
say about him. Lord Jim is not, strictly speaking, what Conrad claimed in 
his subtitle, ‘A Tale’. It is a novel about a tale about other tales (about oth- 
ers still). Although Jim has been the protagonist of an intensely dramatic 
action, the primary narrator of Lord Jim catches sight of him only in the 
least romantic phase of his career, as a water clerk soliciting business 
for a ship’s chandler. That is appropriate, in a novel where nearly all that 
actually happens is talk. 


Labour of belief 


Talk, for Conrad, is the linguistic site of solidarity, but here the talk is 
of a failure of solidarity, and of normative identity—of ‘character’. In its 
most abstract formulation, the moral drama is that of heroism pursued, 
forfeited and at last regained. The heroic code supports Jim's account 
of himself, as both Marlow and the anonymous narrator agree. His sea- 
going ‘vocation’ was animated by ‘a course of light holiday literature’, as 
was his life’s finale: 


And that’s the end [Marlow says]. He passes away under a cloud, forgotten, 
unforgiven and excessively romantic. Not in the wildest days of his boyish 
visions could he have seen the alluring shape of such an extraordinary suc- 
cess! For ıt may very well be that ın the short moment of his last proud and 
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unflinching glance, he had beheld the face of that opportunity, which, like 
an Eastern bride, had come veiled to him.*® 


For one moment, Marlow himself seems to honour Jim’s code, or at least 
to acknowledge its attractions: 


I was aggrieved at him, as though he had cheated me—me!—of a splendid 
opportunity to keep up the illusion of my beginning, as though he had 
robbed our common hfe of the last spark of its glamour.” 


However, the burden of his obsessive questioning lies closer to home. 
Jim was ‘one of us’: Marlow reiterates this proposition over and again as 
concession or as affirmation, compassionately or in disbelief. 


There he stood, clean-limbed, clean-faced, firm on his feet, as promising 
a boy as the sun ever shone on; and looking at him, knowing all he knew 
and a little more too, I was as angry as though I had detected him trying to 
get something out of me by false pretences. He had no business to look so 
sound. I thought to myself—well, if this sort can go wrong like that... * 


Worse, Marlow confesses, for all his experience, he would have mis- 
judged Jim himself: 


I liked his appearance. I knew his appearance: he came from the right place; 
he was one of us . . . I would have trusted the deck to that youngster on the 
strength of a single glance, and gone to sleep with both eyes—and, by Jovel 
it wouldn't have been safe. There are depths of horror in that thought. 9 


The horror is internal and communal. What Jim has put in 
question is ‘us’. 


‘We’ are, in the first place, the practitioners of ‘the craft, the merchant 
marine, and the keepers of its ‘honour’. Brierly, the ‘complacent’, ‘self- 
satisfied’ paragon of the Blue Star Line leads the Inquiry, and is destroyed 
by what it discloses—though not so much to him as to others. The hor- 
ror, for him, is not what happened on the Patna, but the ‘shame’ of the 
official investigation. “Why eat all that dirt?’ he protests; and why make 
‘us’, therefore, do the same? The disaster lies in the scandal, ‘this infer- 
nal publicity’: ‘there he sits while all these confounded natives, serangs, 
lascars, quartermasters, are giving evidence that’s enough to burn a man 





16 Ty, XLV, 313. 7 1}, XI, 103. 
Bry, v, 36. 9 ry, v, 36, 38. 
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to ashes with shame’. Brierly, frustrated in his wish that Jim should sim- 
ply disappear, dispatches himself. The news of his death, conveyed to his 
‘people’-—who are acquainted with Jim’s—goes unacknowledged.?° 


Brierly’s particular fear of scandal, and the terms in which he evokes the 
Inquiry, suggest that ‘we’ are not, or not finally, the community of ‘the 
craft—which also includes some of those with whom he disgustedly 
refuses affinity. ‘We’, as a later, contrastive reference to ‘one of us’ reveals, 
are the category of ‘white men’. But only a category, not a community, 
for which far more intimate conditions of affiliation must be satisfied. 
Marlow is unfailingly sensitive to national and racial difference. Much 
of the time, this is the dominant in his characterology, a sufficient sign 
of personality and a leading clue to conduct. The master of the Patna, 
obese and with ‘a bullet head’, is a German-turned-‘Flensborg or Stettin 
Australian’ whose defiant threat to the authorities is ‘I vill an Amerigan 
citizen begome’. Personal nationality is marked, in the case of the 
French lieutenant, with an insistence beyond its apparent relevance. 


The inconceivable English 


The only nationality for which special terms apply is the English. Of 
course, there is no room to doubt that Jim, Brierly, Marlow and the rest 
are English. But what is the more notable then is how their nationality is 
indexed. ‘Home’—a recurring term—for Brierly and Jim is ‘Essex’ or, as 
Marlow once says, facetiously, ‘the land uprising above the white cliffs 
of Dover’. ‘The British Isles’, ‘Great Britain’ and the national specifica- 
tion ‘Scot’ each appear once, as symbols in the sentimental history of 
another German, Stein. The ‘English’ language is named on a half-dozen 
occasions. But Marlow never applies that adjective to himself or his 
compatriots, or names the country they come from. We might settle for 
interpreting this as a case of the ideological gesture that Roland Barthes 
called ‘ex-nomination’—the dominant term in a system, qua dominant, 
is unmarked—were it not that normative Englishness is elsewhere 
ironized.* ‘Englishmen’ and ‘the English’ are identified as such only 
twice in the novel, the first time by the Flensborg or Stettin Australian 
who is chiefly responsible for Jim’s disgrace—‘You Englishmen are all 
rogues—and the second time by the outlaw Gentleman Brown and 








© LJ, V, 40; VI, 54; VI, 56. al 1, XII, 70. 
a2 Barthes, Mythologies [1957], London 1972, p. 138. 
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the treacherous Cornelius, the renegades who will bring about their 
compatriot’s death: 


‘What 1s he? Where does he come from?’ inquired Brown. ‘What sort of 
man is he? Is he an Englishman?” 
"Yes, yes, he’s an Englishman. I am an Englishman too. From Malacca.’ 


Brown’s first three questions are also Marlow’s; the fourth is the question 
he avoids, even suppressing the noun from his vocabulary. Cornelius’s 
answers dramatize the aporia that Marlow can scarcely outwit, for all 
his show of subtlety. Indeed, he utters the thought metaphorically when 
he reflects that Jim ‘looked as genuine as a new sovereign, but there 
was some infernal alloy in him’-some mixing of metals that weakens 
the mettle and debases the currency of England and Empire. This, in a 
discourse so finely attuned to the bloodlines of nation and race, suggests 
the unspeakable dilemma: Jim is an Englishman—but, having acted as 
he did, how can he be? Marlow likes to imagine that Jim at last suc- 
ceeded in Patusan where he had failed on the Patna, creating a virtual 
Pax Britannica for the ‘native-ruled’ district, and that his death was a 
moment of heroic fulfilment. ‘He is one of us . . . Was I so very wrong 
after all>’. The locals, including his lover, would agree. So far as they can 
see, Jim has betrayed them, as they feared he would. ‘They never could 
understand’ the ‘exact relation’ between Gentleman Brown and ‘their 
own white man’—the split figure of the Imperial Englishman. 


Marlow too cannot, or will not, understand. ‘It seemed to me’, he says, 
as he recalls his first evening with Jim, that ‘I was being made to com- 
prehend the Inconceivable—and I know of nothing to compare with 
the discomfort of such a sensation’.* Here is a scene of trauma. It is 
coercive, and its sense is non-sense: rational disclosure of something 
that lies beyond imagining. Marlow’s defence is his rhetoric. ‘Why these 
vapourings?” he asks in an irritable moment, referring to Jim. This ques- 
tion applies to his own monologue, and the answer is that the alternative 
would be an intolerable acknowledgement. Marlow’s narrative strategy is 
in large part one of protraction, an exhausting proliferation of the telling 
in relation to the putative action of the tale. His rationale, which exploits 
the ambiguous semantics of his proprietary term ‘Inconceivable’, is 
philosophical. Threatened by the encroachment of rational inquiry on a 
reality that he finds morally unimaginable, he affects a higher curiosity 
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whose paradoxical terminus is the validation of mystery. He and his kind 
profess a ‘faith invulnerable to the strength of facts’ or ‘the solicitation 
of ideas’. Marlow’s prolix monologue is a filibuster, a process designed 
to delay conclusion. His narrative quest for Jim’s reality has the appear- 
ance of curiosity but is antithetical in motivation: compelled by the 
suggestions of an image that no logos can be permitted to translate, it 
exemplifies the opaque, pseudo-cognitive syndrome of fascination. 


Imagining Empire 


The same compulsions drive Conrad’s next Marlow narrative, Heart of 
Darkness, registering more graphically in a shorter work of simpler for- 
mal design.” The scene of narration, which is said to confirm a ‘bond’, 
is a fully realized social occasion—a sailing-party—and wholly englobes 
the sailors narrative, thus leaving the unnamed primary narrator to 
close the novel. Marlow’s story of his journey, via Brussels, to West Africa 
and so up the Congo River to its farthest navigable point, itself yields 
elements of a third narrative: the assorted reports, comments and frag- 
ments of overheard conversation that are the legend of Kurtz—whom 
Marlow eventually meets, thereafter joining the ranks of his own legend- 
bearing characters. Now, he wishes to account for his response to what 
he has seen, and ‘the kind of light—‘No, not very clear’—that it ‘seemed 
to throw on everything about me’. 


This is a more anxious Marlow, and a more anxious audience. All three 
narrative planes show a greater or lesser weakening of phatic guarantees. 
The motives sustaining the talk of Kurtz are at every point questionable— 
envious, spiteful, self-deceiving or naive. Marlow’s own contributions to 
the legend, on his return to Brussels, are, in calculated effect, lies. The 
literary remains of Kurtz’s career are either defective or misleading as 
acts of communication. The letters from the Intended, which Marlow 
returns in a sealed packet, record the intimate history of an illusion; the 
text of Kurtz's ‘vast plan’, once shorn of its murderous postscript, is their 
public counterpart. Whereas his main informants in Lord Jim are, for all 
their moral inequalities, men of his own ‘craft’, seamen, here they are so 
many once-met acquaintances on a journey from a company bureau in 
Brussels to a remote colonial outpost in Africa—to which he has been 
drawn by recollection of a boyish whim. Even the ‘bond’ so confidently 
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affirmed in the opening paragraphs of the novel is not perfectly secure. 
Marlow, the first narrator observes, is not free from ‘the weakness of 
many tellers of tales who seem so often unaware of what their audience 
would best like to hear. Some time later, in mid-narration, Marlow 
invokes the cognitive value of the ‘bond’: 


Of course, in this you fellers see more than I could then. You see me, whom 
you know... 


The circumstantial reality is less reassuring. According to the narrator, 


It had become so pitch dark that we listeners could hardly see one another. 
For a long time already, [Marlow], sitting apart, had been no more to us 
than a voice. There was not a word from anybody. The others might have 
been asleep. 


With this phatic fading comes interpretive anxiety: 


The others might have been asleep, but I was awake. I listened, on the 
watch for the sentence, for the word, that would give me the clue to the faint 
uneasiness inspired by this narrative that seemed to shape itself without 
human lips in the heavy night-air of the nver.* 


He might be reading a novel. 


The intensified hyperphasia that distinguishes Heart of Darkness from 
Lord Jim coincides with a shift in the terms of representation from the 
earlier novel to the later. We can say that Marlow’s obsessive meditation 
on the person of Jim is a displacement of attention from the system 
of social relations—imperialism—that shaped his projects and their 
outcomes. But we must then accept the corollary, which is that this is 
indeed so; the displacement has occurred; Lord Jim is centrally a novel of 
character. Heart of Darkness is not wholly different in this respect. Kurtz, 
the visionary ‘extremist’, is Jim composed in another key; the ‘sordid 
buccaneers’ of the Eldorado Exploring Expedition are functional equiv- 
alents of Gentleman: Brown and his crew. Marlow is, as usual, much 
concerned with ‘character’. Yet now, unmistakably, Conrad extends his 
field of vision to encompass the impersonal relations of ‘the new forces 
at work9 in European and African history, to probe the logic of the 
‘fantastic invasion’. 
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That European activity in the Congo amounts to an ‘invasion’ is estab- 
lished beyond doubt. The pages in which Marlow narrates the cumulative 
discovery of his journey from Brussels to the Central Station, never less 
than sardonic, rise steadily towards a pitch of unrestrained, generalized 
denunciation. The summary judgement on the ‘explorers’ illustrates the 
manner. “To tear treasure out of the bowels of the land was their desire, 
with no more moral purpose at the back of it than there is in burglars 
breaking into a safe.’° Yet the same passage, with its ambiguous sec- 
ond clause, reminds us that, for all his straining after universal truths, 
Marlow’s indictment may not be strictly general. The burglars of West and 
Central Africa are named—they are France and Belgium—and Marlow 
has already distinguished them and other colonial powers from one that 
is not quite named. Looking around the waiting-room at the Company’s 
premises, he pauses at a map of Africa. ‘There was a vast amount of red’, 
he notes, ‘good to see at any time, because one knows that some real work 
is done in there’, as well as ‘a deuce of a lot of blue, a little green, smears 
of orange, and, on the East Coast, a purple patch, to show where the jolly 
pioneers of progress drink the jolly lager-beer’.* The punctual turn to the 
idiom of the smoking-room (‘a deuce of a lot’) and its associated cultural 
standards (‘the jolly lager-beer’ signifying German-ness) confirms the 
identification of Britain as a special case. 


It would be easy to make too much of this claim to exceptionality. Marlow 
does not return to it. Perhaps the fate of Kurtz, who as an imperialist with 
a ‘redeeming idea’ embodies an unstated will to emulate the British, 
must be taken as definitive in implication. The principal narrator’s last 
words may suggest as much: 


. . the tranquil waterway [the Thames] leading to the uttermost ends of the 
earth flowed sombre under an overcast sky—seemed to lead into the heart 
of an immense darkness.” 


But only seemed: the hesitation is characteristic, and scarcely avoidable, 
given the main purpose of Marlow’s tale, which is to reflect ‘a kind of 
light’-—in some sense, to explain. ‘The conquest of the earth, which 
mostly means the taking it away from those who have a different com- 
plexion or slightly flatter noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing’, 
Marlow declares—‘when you look into it too much’. And then: ‘What 
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tedeems it is the idea only.» Forced by circumstance to ‘look into it’, or 
at least at it, Marlow becomes captivated by ‘the idea’. He wonders first 
whether Kurtz will succeed, and, later, why he has failed, but this pair 
of questions is already a substitute for curiosity. In Heart of Darkness as 
in Lord Jim, Marlow’s fascination is a means of keeping knowledge at a 
distance. He knows the basic reason for Kurtz’s presence at the Inner 
Station: the Company'is ‘run for profit’. But as he narrates the journey 
upriver, the terms of his discourse shift, cynicism and indignation mak- 
ing way for an anxious meditation on the forest and its peoples, in their 
symbiotic relations. This world is ‘incomprehensible’, ‘mysterious’; 
it overwhelms mind and yet, in an animistic turn, comes to seem the 
controlling mind in the situation. The ‘stillness’ is that of ‘an implac- 
able force brooding over an inscrutable intention’. This is the force that 
‘found [Kurtz] out early and had taken on him a terrible vengeance for 
the fantastic invasion’. Indeed, it is still more fantastic, for it finally takes 
over the attributes of the invaders: it is ‘the heart of a conquering dark- 
ness’. History mutates into nature and then into spirit, which envelops 
the invaders in its darkness—which at last overcomes the ‘flicker’ of civi- 
lization on the Thames itself. Marlow has undertaken ‘amongst other 
things not to disclose any trade secrets’, and he does not do so. ‘The 
conquest of the earth, . . . when you look into it-—really look into it, in 
his preferred manner—is not what it seems, either to its complacent 
advocates or to its anti-imperialist critics. 


Indeed, it may not be happening at all. The thought is certainly hyper- 
bolic, but itis not, in textual fact, perverse. Secondary narration has a dual 
function in Conrad’s narratives. It serves his compulsive hyperphasia, 
reconstituting, in the imaginary space of the novel, the contrasting con- 
ditions of enunciation of an older, unalienated narrative institution, 
the tale. In doing so, it symbolically restores the moral bond on which 
successful communication depends. In its other function, its role is 
apparently the contrary, qualifying narrative knowledge-claims and, at 
the limit of implication, querying the reality of the situations they puta- 
tively disclose. Formally speaking, the ultimate arbiter of fictional reality 
is the primary narrator, the substance, personified or not, that says fiat: 
let the world be and be thus. Only this instance can discriminate among 
the conflicting claims and evaluations of characters. In so far as this 
authority is weakened, problems of interpretation deepen, and reading 
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becomes less secure. Conrad’s primary narrators are ill placed to arbi- 
trate, because-they know little or nothing of what they now report at 
one remove. Secondary narrators may in their turn depend heavily on 
the reports of others—and they on others still. Marlow has rather little 
direct authority for what he reports of Kurtz’s actions, and discloses lit- 
tle, in fact, of what he has heard from the man in person. The narrative 
organization is recursive (‘I say that he said that he said . . .’) and, in 
fictional effect, tantalizing; there is no formal guarantee that these 
things have happened, or happened quite thus. The more important 
point, for Marlow, is that they defy comprehension: much of his utter- 
ance is not narrative at all, but an elaboration of this theme. In the novels 
themselves, empirical uncertainty and interpretive baflement are the 
twin modalities of the unshakeable conviction that these stories, and the 
larger history they instantiate, are unbelievable. Conrad, as a novelist, 
has been brought to know something, but cannot accept what he knows 
or that he knows it. His novels find their form in the struggle to contain 
an unbearable acknowledgement. Secondary narration is a strategy for 
accommodating this compulsive splitting of knowledge and belief. The 
brilliant, opaque protagonists of Lord Jim and Heart of Darkness who so 
fascinate Marlow are fetishes in the psychoanalytic sense, prized images 
of Empire that allow him to look, indeed to gaze, without seeing. Here, 
at work in the plane of collective rather than personal history, is the 
process of disavowal. 


2. ‘INCONCEIVABLE HISTORY’, OR DISAVOWAL 


If the first paradox in Conrad is that his distinctive formal contribution 
to modern narrative originated in an impulse to undo the typical condi- 
tions of the novelistic as such, the second is that Anglophone culture in 
the twentieth century owed its first, still compelling, visions of contem- 
porary history to a writer so alienated that his novels cannot credit its 
reality. In the first decade of the new century, he wrote about colonialism 
(Lord Jim and Heart of Darkness), the politics of capitalist development 
in the Americas (Nostromo), revolutionary conspirators and their official 
adversaries in Eastern Europe (Under Western Eyes) and the West (The 
Secret Agent). His work registered the impact of trade-union militancy 
(The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus, the sexual panic that flared in the persecu- 
tion of Oscar Wilde (Typhoon), the new, scientific claimants to authority 
in human affairs. And all this he confronted not merely with distaste— 
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which was manifest, and often violent—but in disbelief. Contemporary 
history, as the teacher of languages judges in the case of Russia (Under 
Western Eyes), is ‘inconceivable’. 


The labour of disavowal, which thus becomes a condition of possibility 
of fictioning the present, is borne by the device of secondary narration. 
Nostromo illustrates the practice on its grandest scale, with more than a 
dozen narrators offering their disparate answers to the implicit conun- 
drum of the novel: who or what makes history? Overhanging these 
narrative conjectures, as the mountains physically overhang the life of 
Sulaco, is the popular legend of the treasure of the Azuera peninsula, and 
an implied answer that puts the question in its place: history is made by 
not-history, by brute nature. Under Western Eyes illustrates another rhe- 
torical stratagem. Opening the first chapter of the novel, the reader is 
immediately addressed by an unattributed first-person pronoun, which 
therefore may be read as marking an authorial guarantee. A few sen- 
tences pass before the I is occupied by its character, the English teacher 
of languages who narrates the text. Such irony supplements the work 
of secondary narration and sometimes overtakes it as Conrad’s leading 
device, assisting darker, more extreme instances of disavowal. 


Versions of irony 


‘Irony’, today, circulates too widely and too fluently in cultural commen- 
tary to specify any of the diverse textual processes it names. There is 
point, once again, in approaching Conrad’s practice indirectly, by way 
of a contrastive detour through the writing of another master-ironist of 
the early twentieth century, James Joyce. Here are the opening lines of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: 


Once upon a time and a very good tıme ıt was there was a moocow coming 
down along the road and this moocow that was coming down along the 
road met a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo . . 35 


In a common reading that sees this novel as dramatizing the growth 
of a personality, critical emphasis falls on the diction of the passage— 
the baby-talk of moocow, the ill-formed nicens—and its naive syntax. In 
this way, free indirect style renders early childhood. Yet the opening 
words set these features in a different light. The novel begins with, or 
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as, the beginning of a story, conventional in form and ambiguous in 
provenance: the language of the telling may mark Stephen’s childish 
effort at reiteration, or equally Simon’s sentimental view of how a father 
speaks in a nursery. It is impossible to resolve this or any more interest- 
ing uncertainty in the novel, because there is no narrative exterior, no 
textually given authority to which the issue might be referred. A Portrait 
is already another of its own kind, a ‘Once upon a time. ..’ thing. In the 
beginning was the word, Joyce leaves us to consider, but not the first 
word, In the beginning there was the already-uttered, or genre—and 
before the story has ended, another genre has impressed itself on the 
baby-talk: Catholic liturgy, in the crucial instance of the Nicene Creed. 
The course of Stephen's inner life is a journey in discourse of various 
kinds and degrees, from schoolboy argot and saloon-bar gentility to the 
formal heights of philosophy. He is drawn to the obscure recesses of this 
symbolic universe—what, he wonders, is smugging?—but finds no alter- 
native sense there. When he sins, he does so in the terms of the hell-fire 
sermon. ‘Another life’, as he first grasps it, commits him to obsessive rit- 
ual observance and initiates him, word-perfect, into the commonplaces 
of Irish devotionalism: ‘His day began with an heroic offering ofits every 
moment of thought or action for the intentions of the sovereign pontiff 
and with an early mass.’ And so on for page after cruelly accurate page. 


Even the release into art is deceptive. Here is Stephen on the way to col- 
lege, his mind working freely as he goes: 


The rainladen trees of the avenue evoked ın him, as always, memories of 
the girls and women in the plays of Gerhart Hauptmann; and the memory 
of their pale sorrows and the fragrance falling from the wet branches min- 
gled in a mood of quiet joy. His morning walk across the aty had begun, 
and he foreknew that as he passed the sloblands of Fairview he would think 
of the cloistral silverveined prose of Newman, that as he walked along the 
North Strand Road, glancing idly at the windows of the provision shops, 
he would recall the dark humour of Guido Cavalcanti and smile, that as he 
went by Baird’s stonecutting works in Talbot Place the spirit of Ibsen would 
blow through him like a keen wind, a spirit of wayward boyish beauty... 


The discursive order he now inhabits is that of artistic autonomy, which 
the narrative reduces to a self-contradictory posture. Evocation turns 
mechanical; associative processes are foreknown; idle glances and even 
smiles are already scripted. The dispositions thought proper to the artistic 
calling emerge as a version of the everyday paralysis. Spontaneity of mind 
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is just the higher commonplace. A Portrait holds Stephen at a distance 
from himself to the end. His mother is preparing his ‘new secondhand 
clothes’, he records in his penultimate journal entry, anticipating in this 
small semantic disturbance the graver ambiguity to come: 


Welcome, O life! I go to encounter for the millionth time the reality of expe- 
rience and to forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of 
my race. 


Stephen’s intended sense of ‘forge’ is shape, as his heroizing metaphor 
makes plain, but he cannot suppress—or even see—its other meaning, 
to counterfeit, or utter false coin. 


If Joyce’s irony is evidently directed at Stephen, its final implication 
concerns the relationship between the novel and its readers. A Portrait 
develops the Flaubertian critique of the bourgeois commonplace to the 
point of questioning the bohemian artist who thinks to expose and reject 
it; in doing so, it suspends the familiar contract between novelist and 
reader. This irony—unlike that of Joyce’s English contemporary Arnold 
Bennett, for exarmple—is not local or temporary in its incidence; it is per- 
vasive and sustained, disqualifying given angles of vision and norms of 
judgement without ever validating more secure alternatives. It is art that 
reveals, not the artist-figure (who, as Joyce’s title suggests, is just another 
subject for genre painting), and what it reveals is open to more than one 
evaluation. The notorious ‘detachment of the artist detaches the reader, 
with opposite subjective effects. 


Conrad’s irony functions differently. One strategic goal of his novels and 
stories, on the contrary, is to strengthen the bond between text and reader, 
to reinvent conditions of utterance for which, indeed, ‘commonplace’ 
would be an exact and positive description. Of course, his secondary nar- 
ration has paradoxical implications, symbolically binding audiences but 
at the same time complicating the knowledge-value of the stories they 
hear. At a certain extreme, the paradox reverses its terms, now gener- 
ating extended irony.: That extreme is reached in Heart of Darkness, as 
Marlow, back in Brussels, makes his visit to the Intended. At this point, 
his narration modulates from report, which has dominated throughout, 
to scenic presentation, and a relatively spare exchange of direct speech. 
A short excerpt gives the sense of this rhetorical shift: 
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‘And of all this,’ she went on, mournfully, ‘of all hus promise, and all of his 
greatness, of his generous mind, of his noble heart, nothing remains— 
nothing but a memory.’ 

‘We shall always remember him,’ I said, hastily. 
‘No!’ she cried. ‘It ıs impossible that such a life should be sacrificed to 
leave nothing—but sorrow. You know what vast plans he had. I knew of 
them too—I could not perhaps understand—but others knew of them. 
Something must remain. His words, at least, have not died’ 

‘His words will remain,’ I said. 

‘And his example,’ she whispered to herself. ‘Men looked up to him—his 

goodness shone in every act. His example—’ 

‘True,’ I said; ‘his example, too. Yes, his example. I forgot that.’ 


The irony of this scene has no bearing on issues of knowledge and evalu- 
ation in the plane of the text—reader relationship; it is strictly objective, 
inhering in the given reality of the situation. Marlow knows what the 
Intended does not, and also what she believes to have been the case. 
She, confident in what she believes, cannot imagine that Marlow might 
have grounds to believe otherwise. He conveys his truthful evaluation in 
words he knows she will translate into her illusion, which will thus per- 
sist as the authorized version. His tale, on this occasion, is a masterpiece 
of non-communication. Dramatic irony is thus a necessary supplement 
to secondary narration in Conrad: it is the form assumed by his narra- 
tive hyperphasia in those moments where he imagines the final loss of 
shared belief, the snapping of the bond. 


Secret agents 


In Heart of Darkness that moment is an episode in a narrative whose 
scene of enunciation, by contrast, seems to promise phatic security. But 
ambiguity enters immediately, in the person of Marlow’s host: 


On the whole river there was nothing that looked half so nautical. He 
resembled a pilot, which to the seaman is trustworthiness personified.” 


He looked, he resembled; it was ‘difficult to realize’ the fact. He is ‘the 
Director of Companies’, and ‘his work’ lies not seawards ‘but behind 
him, within the brooding gloom’ of London. These uncertainties, like 
the following evocations of the city’s reversible history—first as colonial 
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outpost, then as colonizing centre—qualify the easy contrast Marlow 
will shortly assert, between Britain’s Empire and the others. Even so, 
however, the marking of the city seems emphatic, as if registering the 
pressure of a further meaning. London may or may not be Brussels, but 
it is indisputably ‘the biggest, and the greatest town on earth’. Its con- 
stant index is ‘gloom’: ‘a mournful gloom’, ‘the gloom to the west’. 


... the sun sank low, and from glowing white changed to a dull red without 
rays and without heat, as if about to go out suddenly, stricken to death by 
the touch of that gloom brooding over a crowd of men... 


[T]he place of the monstrous town was still marked ominously on the sky, a 
brooding gloom in sunshine, a lurid glare under the stars. 


London, the type of the modern metropolis, is a site of cosmic disorder. 


This is the universe of The Secret Agent, a place of unnumbered metamor- 
phoses, where the law of non-contradiction has fallen into abeyance.39 
Even its best-adapted creatures may become disoriented at times: late in 
the action, Ossipon, the lecherous anarchisant student of moral pathol- 
ogy, ‘[feels] himself losing his footing in this treacherous affair—and 
for once, most readers will sympathize. This London is not merely the 
prototypical modern city; it is, with Paris, a cradle of the novel. Indeed, 
with its atomized social relations, secularized mores, and disenchanted 
knowledges, it actually is the novelistic. Hence the desperate rhetoric 
of The Secret Agent: whereas the Marlow narratives simulate the moral 
conditions of the tale on the objective ground of the novel, this ‘simple 
tale’ pursues the immanent logic of modernity, dramatizing the moral 
extremities of a novelized world. 


There is no Marlow-figure to tell the story of how the pornographer and 
anarchist Verloc, under pressure from the foreign embassy for which 
he spies, induces his autistic brother-in-law to bomb the Greenwich 
Observatory; how Stevie stumbles and blows himself to pieces; how 
the police investigations go forward dubiously motivated and at cross- 
purposes; how Verloc’s wife Winnie, discovering that her husband has 
destroyed the brother-son who has been everything to her, murders him; 
and how at last, betrayed a second time—by Ossipon—she takes her 
own life. Secondary narratives play a familiar but now subordinate part 
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in the organization of the text, which is given as an impersonal narration 
addressed, so to speak, to no one in particular. 


Two kinds of scene predominate. The first is the solitary walk through the 
streets. None of these journeys is socially transparent, or benign in moti- 
vation or outcome. Verloc has been summoned to the embassy, and is 
anxious lest any ofhis political associates should happen upon him. Chief 
Inspector Heat, of the Special Crimes Branch, patrols here and there, 
monitoring the anarchist demi-monde. The Assistant Commissioner, 
with his private interest in the outcome of the Greenwich investigation, 
descends into cosmopolitan Soho, dressed for the part and eluding his 
own uniformed officers as if a criminal himself. For the Professor, the 
supreme technician of terror, walking the streets is a political activity, an 
occasion for resentful fantasies and a show of defiance: the police are 
aware (he says) that he is a walking bomb. The few companionate jour- 
neys in the narrative are only apparently exceptional. Watching Verloc 
and Stevie leave home together, Winnie wishfully imagines them as 
father and son; in fact, they are on the first leg of their deceptive route 
to Greenwich. Deep family loyalty prompts Winnie and Stevie to accom- 
pany their mother to South London; but the occasion of the journey is 
her voluntary self-exile from the Verloc household, and the conversa- 
tions that occur in the course of the trip will, on one available reading of 
events, lead to their deaths. 


Conversations, normally duologues indoors, make up a second scenic 
group. Heat and his superior assess the Greenwich case with mutual 
resentment, in a conversation that taps little of the inner speech on either 
side. Heat’s main concern is his occasional informant Verloc, whom he 
proposes to safeguard by framing a vulnerable parolee, Michaelis—who, 
it happens, is the counterpart object of the Assistant Commissioner's 
concern, being the protégé of his wife’s valued acquaintance, a great 
society hostess. It irritates the Assistant Commissioner that he must 
‘take so much on trust’ in his isolated position of command. His own 
superior, Sir Ethelred, in contrast, is too distracted by his plan to nation- 
alize the fisheries to pay close attention to the fish who inhabit the 
‘slimy aquarium’ of Soho. Ossipon and the Professor, in a matching 
discussion, fail to penetrate the enigma of the day’s news, even though 
Ossipon immediately suspects a provocation and the Professor has sup- 
plied Verloc with the bomb. Knowing little of him or his household, in 
reality, they cannot correctly infer his role in the event, much less that 
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the luckless bomber was someone else—and something else again. The 
household itself, supposedly a focus of intimate feeling and political 
solidarity, conforms to the rule of alienation. Conversation is sparse, 
unless the usual anarchists—grotesques all—turn up to talk at or past 
one another, while Verloc inhabits his double identity, Winnie gets on 
with things, and Stevie sits on the far side of an open door, lost in his 
drawing. What Stevie draws is in one aspect an expressive figure, in 
another a diagram: ; 


... Circles, circles; innumerable circles, concentric, eccentric; a coruscating 
whirl of circles that by their tangled multitude of repeated curves, uniform- 
ity of form, and confusion of intersecting lines suggested a rendering of 
cosmic chaos, the symbolism of a mad art attempting the inconceivable.” 


Here, in stylized form, is the non-communicating world of The Secret 
Agent, which will eventually mean the death of Winnie and, through 
this, the loss of the last social bond. 


‘The inconceivable’ in this case is the identity—-perhaps even the fact— 
of ‘the secret agent’. The distinction implied in the singular form of the 
noun is not self-evident, in a world where everyone acts clandestinely, 
whether for love (Winnie and her mother)-or gain (Verloc) or raison 
d'État (Vladimir) or social advantage (the Assistant Commissioner) or 
professional convenience (Heat) or self-styled revolutionary ends (the 
Professor). All are secret agents in a way, and even a ‘realistic’ shortlist 
leaves three obvious candidates, Vladimir, Verloc and the Professor, and 
a fourth who cannot be discounted, namely Stevie. And if the identity of 
the secret agent remains ambiguous, it is because the narrative remains 
undecided about ‘his’ motivation. Who? depends on why? or how?— 
questions to which the novel entertains two answers which, although 
compatible as accounts of an uncontroversial record of events, are anti- 
thetical in final historical implication. 


Enemies without and within 
The more strongly emphasized of the two explanations is, so to speak, 


‘externalist’ in kind, and begins with Vladimir, who seeks to further 
the domestic priorities of his own state in the contrasting political 
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environment of Britain, using a local agent to organize an unlawful event 
that takes two innocent lives. Here Conrad reiterates a great theme of 
English conservatism, elaborated from Edmund Burke's Reflections. The 
states of continental Europe are characteristically rigid, intrusive appa- 
ratuses of rule that shape a correspondingly doctrinaire and extremist 
reflex in their political opponents; their defining types are secret police 
and terrorists. In Britain in contrast, where civil society enjoys greater 
autonomy, political rule is less formal, more flexible, an evolved liberal 
constitution grounding more reasonable terms of political engagement. 
This is shared wisdom in The Secret Agent. Vladimir finds England 
‘absurd’ in ‘its sentimental regard for individual liberty’. The Professor, 
who like all Verloc’s revolutionary associates is ‘European’, thinks the 
country ‘dangerous, with her idealistic conception of legality’, and adds: 
‘The social spirit of this people is wrapped up in scrupulous prejudices, 
and that is fatal to our work.’ Winnie embodies that spirit. On first 
hearing of the explosion, she comments: ‘I call it silly... We ain’t down- 
trodden slaves here’—and specifically, as she has protested on another 
occasion, ‘not German slaves . . . thank God’. Revolutionary activity is 
‘not our business’, she maintains; and the Assistant Commissioner, con- 
cluding his investigation and satisfying official interest in the events, 
agrees that it has been a foreign affair. What matters now ‘is the clearing 
out of this country of all the foreign political spies, police, and that sort 
of—of—dogs’. Every anarchist can be accounted for; it remains only ‘to 
do away with the agent provocateur to make everything safe’. 


However, neither judgement can be taken as dependable. Winnie is not 
an exhibit for the Professor’s gallery of English ‘prejudices’; fully aware, 
as she repeatedly says, that ‘things do not stand being looked into’, she is 
a self-conscious pragmatist, in politics as in her marriage. The Assistant 
Commissioner, whose curiosity is his temperamental vice, not a profes- 
sional principle, cannot hear the ambiguity in his confident report of his 
findings: ‘We could have gone further; only we stopped at the limits of 
our territory.’ He means that he has observed diplomatic protocol, not 
intruding into the sovereign space of the embassy. But what is there to 
read in his words is the suggestion that he has not even entered ‘our’ 
territory—that he has not looked inwards, into England, and seen there 
the evidence for an alternative ‘internalist’ explanation of events. 
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Yet the narrative leaves no doubt of this, or that Stevie, instrument and 
victim of the Greenwich plot, may be the incendiary reality misrecog- 
nized as ‘the secret agent’. Like the anarchists whose non-conversation 
he overhears, Stevie is an isolate. It is precisely this that defines his con- 
dition: what he lacks is not so much ordinary intelligence or feeling as 
his sister's pragmatism, the ‘common sense’ that might moderate the 
reach of his curiosity and his compassion, which is extraordinary. Like 
the Professor, he ‘lacks the great social virtue of resignation’. Moreover, 
he has already shown himself ready to take violent measures against 
perceived wrongdoing—as when, outraged by stories of the oppression 
of others, he launches a firework attack on his employer. That episode of 
terroristic virtue suggests the inference to be drawn from a later episode, 
which in fact provides the only direct evidence of his disposition in the 
approach to the bombing attempt. Arrived at his mother’s place of exile, 
Stevie is drawn into conversation with the cab-driver, who details the 
drudgery of his working life and the poverty of his family. ‘Bad! Bad!’, he 
exclaims, as ‘convulsive sympathy’ surges in him. ‘Poor! Poor!’ Then, a 
little later, as he and Winnie set out for home: ‘Bad world for poor peo- 
ple.’ It occurs to him that the police might help. ‘The police aren’t for 
that’, is Winnie's half-distracted reply. Stevie is suddenly angry. ‘What are 
they for then, Winn? What are they for? Tell me.’ Then Winnie breaches 
the rule by which she lives: 


‘Don't you know what the police are for, Stevie? They are there so that them 
as have nothing shouldn’t take anything away from them who have.’ 


With that, the explosive formula is complete. Compassion, inciting 
curiosity, leads to terror. The cabman and Winnie have primed Verloc’s 
instrument. In due course, the bomb will arrive, and not from Soho but 
from a ‘little country station’ in Kent, the Garden of England. Foreigners 
have little to do with it. 


The man of the crowd 


This doubling of interpretive possibilities marks the crisis of political 
perception on which. disavowal must do its work, somehow recuperat- 
ing an unbearable anxiety within the terms of the accepted narrative. 
Thus, this radical ambiguation of the event is itself rendered suspect, 
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resting as it does on an opposition of national types that may after all be 
groundless. England’s political culture stands in favourable contrast to 
that of continental Europe, but who may confidently distinguish their 
corresponding human types? Vladimir, whose spontaneous ‘guttural’ 
intonation is ‘startling even to Mr Verloc’s experience of cosmopolitan 
slums’, can produce ‘an amazingly genuine English accent’.} His adver- 
sary, the Assistant Commissioner, is English, but has been shaped by 
his time in a tropical colony, and has a taste for ‘foreign’ disguise, and 
for Soho, that ‘denationalizing’ milieu whose restaurants, with their 
‘fraudulent cookery’, deprive patrons of ‘all their national and private 
characteristics’ .*4 Verloc is English-born, but his father was French. Even 
Winnie is indeterminate: if her mother’s boast is to be credited, she too 
is partly French. Of course, these complications resolve nothing: their 
point is the further ambiguity they generate. Like Marlow’s prolixity, 
they serve to fend off the threat of disenchantment. 


Only the Professor is exempt from this drama of nationality: he has no 
proper name to place him, and his origins are unmarked. In fact, he 
largely escapes the semantic organization of the text as a whole, by vir- 
tue of his sheer abstraction. His pure hatred of the existing order entails 
no corresponding solidarity with either the masses, who are ‘an odious 
multitude’, or the revolutionaries, whom he despises. Whereas Stevie 
embodies unmoderated compassion, he affects pure cerebration; and 
unlike his political associates, he is formidably skilled, and incorrupt- 
ible. His politics are socially meaningless, consisting in the pursuit of an 
ideal detonator; he is an aesthete of the revolution. If there is something 
fetishistic in the Professor's technical obsession, there is something the 
same in his place in the novel, which is disproportionate to his limited 
narrative function—making the bomb. Under-employed and abstract, 
he appears at once marginal and central, a figure whose purpose is sim- 
ply to be present. The novel’s closing vision is of him, not anyone who 
has acted with real consequence or suffered commensurate harm. The 
Professor is, in effect, a rhetorically simpler version of Jim or Kurtz, ina 
story with no equivalent protagonist. Like them, he is an object of fasci- 
nation, a character in whom Conrad can at once register and obscure his 
perception of historical danger. 


The Professor, like Jim and Kurtz, is centrally defined by his relation- 
ship with a local population. They are visible, self-consciously paternalist 
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functionaries in their respective colonial systems; he, in contrast, is secre- 
tive, malevolent, an anonymous member of the ccowd—‘unsuspected and 
deadly, like a pest in the street full of men’.*5 Yet he is hardly the alien 
aggressor the simile implies. No one in this world is transparent, or 
secure in their social being; and the street and its men are already in the 
grip of a protean disorder. The morning sun works its alchemy in reverse 
in the streets of the West End, ‘old gold’ turning to ‘copper’ and then 
‘rust’. The numbering of the houses has fallen inexplicably out of series. 
The friezes in the Silenus Restaurant depict a medieval outdoor scene, 
but the music comes from a mechanical piano. The bomb plot destroys 
a family, which in much conservative thought is the very model of social 
order. But that family has had reality only in Winnie’s dreams—Verloc 
habitually takes his meals ‘as if in a public place’. Stevie’s lethal compas- 
sion is fired by the social misery of another family and his own history 
embodies a record of familial decline: bullied in his early years by a vio- 
lent father, he has grown up in his mother’s boarding-house, an interior 
no longer quite a home, if not yet its opposite, a hotel. Verloc looks from 
his bedroom window at ‘that enormity of cold, black, wet, muddy, inhos- 
pitable accumulation of bricks, slates, and stones, things in themselves 
unlovely and unfriendly to man’. The South London night, as Winnie’s 
mother leaves for a solitary life as the tenant of a charitable foundation, 
is ‘sinister, noisy, hopeless and rowdy’. The cumulative force of these 
indications is irresistible. The modern city, acme of gregariousness, is 
the vanishing-point of solidarity. If Conrad’s ‘perfect terrorist’ is a figure 
for the ‘inconceivable’ social revolutionary, his London figures the incon- 
ceivability of lasting social order. The secret agent, now, is nota person at 
all, but the history that has created ‘the street full of mer’. 


3. CONRAD AND FITZGERALD: JIM IN AMERIGA 


In the symbolic geography of The Secret Agent, poised as it is on the 
Greenwich Meridian, danger comes from the East. The events of the 
decade following its appearance lent substance to Conrad’s imaginings. 
By the end of 1918, the old regimes of the Romanovs, the Habsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns lay in ruins, crippled by four years of warfare, then 
felled by revolutionary attacks—the work of insurgent crowds, be it said, 
not the feckless caricatures who inhabit Verloc’s parlour. These trans- 
formations resonated throughout Europe, as inspiration or menace, 
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not exempting England, the heartland of liberalism and ‘resignation’. 
The subtler dangers of territories farther East (and South), the colonial 
settings of Lord Jim and Heart of Darkness, were a threat of another, polit- 
ically less tangible kind. At the same time, however, Conrad’s narratives 
discern the portents taking shape in the opposite quarter, in a country 
now Salient in the West. The New World is no more reassuring than 
what survives of the Old. The German-Australian who has abandoned 
the Patna sees it as a place where not even English justice can pursue 
him: in his own damning words, he ‘vill an Amerigan citizen begome’. 
The Professor commends the United States as ‘fertile ground for us’: 
‘They have more character over there, and their character is essentially 
anarchistic . . . The great Republic has the root of the destructive matter in 
her... Excellent.’4° And the ‘root’ is being transplanted abroad: the finan- 
cial power behind the silver mines in Nostromo is the us banker Holroyd. 
Here again, historical experience gave body to Conrad’s apprehensions. 
The Great War brought a first involvement in European politics for the 
country that now boasted the world’s largest economy; henceforward, 
the tendencies of developed capitalism would be construed simply as 
‘Americanization’. However, while Conrad and European writers of 
younger generations could not but try to evaluate the cultural promise 
or threat of American capitalism, there were others, across the Atlantic, 
to whom that mighty reality appeared in the form of an intimate his- 
torical enigma—as if the very idea of capitalism in America were finally 
unimaginable. F. Scott Fitzgerald was one such, producing, in The Great 
Gatsby, a truly Conradian envoi for ‘the American century’. 


The story begins with the ambitions of a Middle Western farmer’s son, 
Jimmy Gatz; continues with his transformation, through the fortunes 
of patronage and war, then bootlegging and fraud, into the rich, flam- 
boyant Jay Gatsby of West Egg, Long Island, the host of any parasite’s 
dreams. The motive for his great displays of hospitality is in truth unso- 
ciably private. He hopes to recapture his lost love, Daisy, who has come 
to live directly across the bay, in the more prestigious East Egg, with 
her husband, Tom. The parties themselves accomplish little, but with 
the help of his neighbour, Nick Carraway, who is Daisy's cousin, Gatsby 
succeeds, or nearly. His romance intersects disastrously with Tom’s cur- 
rent sexual intrigue; misidentified as the driver in a hit-and-run accident 
in which Tom’s lover, Myrtle, dies, he too dies, shot by her distraught 
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husband. His funeral is a dismal, ill-attended affair; Tom and Daisy, 
the real authors of Myrtle’s destruction, slip away from the area; Nick 
returns to the Middle West to muse on the significance of his summer in 
the East, at length delivering the monologue that is the exclusive textual 
substance of The Great Gatsby. 


There is so much of Lord Jim in the novel, both as imagined action and 
as narration—so much, too, of Heart of Darkness and, in another way, The 
Secret Agent—that it is worth emphasizing the respect in which Nick’s 
situation differs from Marlow’s. He does not speak: his medium, as he 
immediately declares, is writing for print—‘this book.” The implied 
audience, likewise, is largely unmarked, taking discernible form just 
once, in the educated facetiousness of ‘that delayed Teutonic migration 
known as the Great War’. His Ivy League background and its later social 
echoes seem no more than circumstantial. He frequents the Yale Club, 
but only to dine and use the library. The ‘investments and securities’ 
that he finds there are the matter of the books he reads; the fellowship 
of the club—an enabling value for Marlow—appears only negatively, in 
the shape of the usual ‘few rioters’. None of this suggests the hyperpha- 
sia that motivates the resort to secondary narration in Conrad. Gatsby is 
a novel at peace with its institutional conditions of existence. And yet, 
for all that, its crowning stylistic achievement is to fashion itself in a 
medium to which it has no access, that of speech. The Carraway figure is 
a simulated voice—something to return to, in a narrative whose supreme 
object of desire, Daisy, is normally represented as that and little more. 


A vision of the east 


It is of course a normative, wasp voice—only the Jewish gambler, 
Wolfshiem, and assorted plebeian characters, including Gatsby’s father, 
have their words marked down by the old device of pseudo-phonetic 
transcription (as in ‘Oggsford’ for Oxford). And one locution identifies it 
more closely. Nick is writing from his home town, ‘this Middle Western 
city—a context-dependent form of words that invokes a preferred audi- 
ence, and aligns it in the symbolic space of the narrative, whose poles 
are East and West. This axis is a biographical constant for the main 
characters. Like Nick and Gatsby, Tom, Daisy and her friend Jordan all 
come from points west; ambition of various kinds has drawn them, as 
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if naturally, eastwards, to New York. For Nick, as he looks back from the 
Middle West, this geography is a moral emblem. The journey east is one 
into danger, the ‘valley of ashes’ that lies between the Eggs and the City, 
surmounted by a deus absconditus in the form of a huge, unseeing pair 
of spectacles advertising the optometrist Dr Eckleburg. There is nothing 
in the narrative to motivate this unreal landscape; in this sense it is not 
even symbolic, rather a simple allegorical figure of spiritual exhaustion. 
‘I see now’, Nick concludes, 


that this has been a story of the West, after all—Tom and Gatsby, Daisy and 
Jordan and I, were all Westerners, and perhaps we possessed some defi- 
ciency in common which made us subtly unadaptable to Eastern life. 


But what has he ‘seen’? Why is the East thus, and in what does the West 
differ? Nick is convinced that he has learnt something; his story, like 
Marlow’s, is rich in philosophical generalization. He has had ‘privi- 
leged glimpses into the human heart’, and specifically into the hearts of 
Americans; these are the substance of his avowed learning. What he has 
actually seen is something quite different. 


Compared with ordinary life in New York as it presents itself to Nick, 
the valley of ashes is a mere curiosity. The visible world as a whole is 
phantasmagoric. Natural objects seem artificial: a dog’s fur is ‘a weather- 
proof coat’, and in West Egg the leaves proliferate ‘just as things grow 
in fast movies’. Artefacts are liable to the reverse transformation, Daisy's 
living-room appearing as a windy seascape. In this world, objects come 
to animate life—‘a hundred pairs of golden and silver slippers shuffled 
the shining dust’—and are even spoken to: 


‘No thanks’, said [Jordan] to the four cocktails just in from the pantry. ‘I’m 
absolutely ın training.’ 


Gatsby’s parties, where drinks ‘float . . . through the twilight’ and even 
the moon rises ‘out of a caterer’s basket’, intensify such phenomena, 
and confirm a morally ominous but also mysterious connection with 
wealth and theatre. Turkeys, emblematic for the nation, are ‘bewitched 
to a dark gold’. Representations multiply and distract, as an actress is 
‘erroneously’ identified as ‘Gilda Gray’s understudy from the Follies’. 
Such logics of substitutability extend to personal relations, one guest 
arriving ‘always with four girls . . . never quite the same ones in physical 
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person, but . . . so identical one with another that it inevitably seemed 
they had been there before.’ 


Deceiving and disordering in its effects, the phantasmagoria is neverthe- 
less regular in its forms, whose underlying process is unveiled just once, 
in a single paragraph: ` 


Every Friday five crates of oranges and lemons arrived from a fruiterer in 
New York—every Monday these same oranges and lemons left [Gatsby’s] 
back door in a pyramid of pulpless halves. There was a machine in the 
kitchen which could extract the juice of two hundred oranges in half an 
hour if a little button was pressed two hundred times by a butler’s thumb. 


The careful sequencing of this passage, and its regular mismatching of 
grammatical and real agencies, divulge the secret of the floating cock- 
tails. The phenomenal world of West Egg now appears in relation to 
an objective system of goods, markets and (occluded) labour. The Great 
Gatsby offers a brilliant visualization of what Marx explained as ‘the fet- 
ishism of commodities’: 


A commodity appears at first sight as an extremely obvious, trivial thing. 
But its analysis brings out that it is a very strange thing, abounding in meta- 
physical subtleties and theological miceties. So far as it is a use-value, there 
is nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider ıt from the point of 
view that by its properties it satisfies human needs, or that it first takes 
on these properties as the product of human labour. It is absolutely clear 
that, by his labour, man changes the forms of the material of nature in 
such a way as to make them useful to him . . . The mysterious character of 
the commodity-form [or the use-value produced for exchange] consists . . . 
simply in the fact that the commodity reflects the social characteristics of 
men’s own labour as objective characteristics of the products of labour 
themselves, as the social-natural properties of these things . . . It is nothing 
but the definite social relation between men themselves which assumes 
here, for them, the fantastic form of a relation between things .. . I call 
this the fetishism which attaches itself to the products of labour as soon as 
they are produced as commodities, and is therefore inseparable from the 
production of commodities.# 


The secrets of money 


However, the commodified object-world of the novel is not commen- 
surable with its relatively few indications of labour. Domestics, small 
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farmers, mechanics and fisherfolk cannot account for its characteristic 
accessories—the opulent food and drink, the telephones, the automo- 
biles and the vast wealth. When Nick describes Daisy as being ‘appalled 
by West Egg, this unprecedented “place” that Broadway had begot- 
ten upon a Long Island fishing village’, he is in effect joining her in 
disavowal of American economic reality. Yet he cannot do otherwise, for 
to acknowledge it would be to accept that there is no final, anthropo- 
logical difference between East and West, that one is the product and 
necessary function of the other. American capitalism is a systemic unity, 
and its human token, in the novel, is none other than the young man 
from the hinge of the agricultural and industrial economies—a Middle 
Western hardware business—who has come east to learn about finance. 
But Nick cannot accept the material reality of his home region. His pre- 
ferred image of it might be a Hollywood set. “That’s my Middle West’, he 
says, thinking back to his college days: 


—not the wheat or the prairies or the lost Swede towns, but the thrilling 
returning trains of my youth, and the street lamps and sleigh bells in the 
frosty dark and the shadows of holly wreaths thrown by lighted windows 
on the snow. ) 


The alternative to radical disenchantment is his story of ‘the 
great Gatsby’. 


Curiosity about the secrets of money is overcome by fascination with 
the enigmatic figure who lives next door. Gatsby, like Kurtz, is before all 
else a rumour. ‘They say he’s a nephew or a cousin of Kaiser Wilhelm’s’, 
Myrtle’s sister reports: ‘That’s where all his money comes from.’ 
According to another source, ‘Somebody told me they thought he killed 
a man once.’ A third informant can confirm that he had spied for the 
enemy during the war—'l heard that from a man who knew all about 
him, grew up with him in Germany...’ Gatsby has more than one 
version of himself, and seems to acknowledge the essentially rumor- 
ous quality of his existence when he mistakenly assumes, on his first 
encounter with Nick, that his neighbour already knows who he is. The 
truth, as he later discloses it to Nick, in fact confirms the validity of the 
rags-to-riches story it seems to travesty, renewing mystification where 
another success story—that of the Carraways—might dispel it. Gatsby 
has received his social training from a multi-millionaire whose fortune 
had grown from speculation in silver and other metals; his shady profes- 
sional skills he owes to Wolfshiem, the man who fixed the World Series. 
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In other words, wealth comes from the earth and proliferates in the 
hands of speculators and tricksters: the secret of money is safe. 


Nick distils Gatsby into a psychological essence: uniquely, in a human 
landscape where anti-climax appears to be an inexorable general law, 
Gatsby has ‘an extraordinary gift for hope, a romantic readiness such as 
I have never found in any other person and which it is not likely I shall 
ever find again’. His story, it may be, epitomizes a peculiarly American 
striving for a future that is always already past. In the ultimate reduction, 
Nick’s Gatsby becomes a self-fashioned work of art: 


If personality is an unbroken series of successful gestures, then there was 
something gorgeous about him, some heightened sensitivity to the prom- 
ises of life. 


Like Kurtz, he has been driven by ‘his Platonic conception of himself’; 
like Jim, ‘he turned out all right at the end.’ Like both, he embodies 
opacity as revelation; his role is to fascinate. The decisive function of 
Fitzgerald’s personification, as of Conrad’s, is disavowal of an intoler- 
able apprehension—here, that of capitalism itself. And thus, Freud 
converges with Marxiin the space of a shared metaphor. Nick’s Gatsby 
is his fetishistic defence against the reality of a fetishistic society. Only 
the image of Gatsby the illimitable enables him to recompose his rela- 
tions with the West he must not know, ‘that vast obscurity beyond the 
city, where the dark fields of the republic [roll] on under the night’. And 
likewise only by this ‘means, perhaps, could Fitzgerald imagine Nick’s 
account of himself, this monodrama of bourgeois conscience, and 
embody it in a speaking voice that, for all the evidence to the contrary, is 
not, like cousin Daisy’s, ‘full of money’. 


PETER WOLLEN 


Peter Wollen wrote the treatment of ‘Necessary Love’ in 1995 for Bandung 
Productions, one of a series of films on love triangles for Channel 4 that was 
never made. Each was to have a woman at its apex: De Beauvoir, with Algren 
and Sartre; Kahlo, with Trotsky and Rivera; Spielrein, with Jung and Freud. 
Wollen settled on Paris and Chicago, but might equally have chosen Zürich 
or Coyoacán. 


Film-making has been interwoven with film theory from the start of Wollen’s 
career. In the 1960s, script-writing formed a backdrop to his NLR essays, as 
‘Lee Russell’, on Hitchcock, Renoir, Kubrick, Malle, Fuller, Hawks, Rossellini, 
Ford; and to his exploration of the language of film that became Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema. Wollen’s ontology of the medium derived from 
the experience of film-makers as theorists: Godard, Hitchcock, Eisenstein on 
narrative, realism, movement, the camera’s ‘I’. With the advent of a new 
cinematic avant-garde in the 7os Wollen turned to film-making, in collabora- 
tion with Laura Mulvey; Penthesilea and Riddles of the Sphinx were two 
notable results. As a curator (exhibitions on the Situationist International, 
Kahlo and Modotti) in the 80s and gos, Wollen used film as documentary 
essay, producing beautiful work on the art of Komar and Melamid and the 


photography of Milton Rogovin. 


In an interview published as an afterword to the 1998 edition of Signs and 
Meaning, Lee Russell, the interviewer, presses Wollen to choose: which is 
it to be, auteurism or the avant-garde? ‘I am still an auteurist. I still give 
priority to the avant-garde.’ Wollen might just as well have been interviewing 
Russell, or Lucien Rey, his nix alias for a series of political texts, many of 
them necessarily anonymous—‘Persia in Perspective’ (1963), ‘The Revolution 
in Zanzibar’ (1964), ‘Holocaust in Indonesia’ (1966)—as well as interven- 
tions on women's liberation and, with Juliet Mitchell, on ‘The Freudian Slip’. 
Utopian commitment, psychic freedom, Paris, American noir, the alien girl: 
‘Necessary Love’ retraces longstanding themes in Wollen’s work as practitioner, 
cinephile, theorist. 


PETER WOLLEN 


NECESSARY LOVE 


ARIS. A CAT scratches at a park bench, mewing and whin- 

ing. A woman approaches and unwraps some remnants of 

food from an old newspaper. As she starts to feed the pathetic 

scraps to the cat, the camera moves past her towards two fig- 
ures, a man and a woman, who are walking across a lawn. Their backs 
are turned to us but we can hear their voices. They are discussing a con- 
tract. They pledge that their love for each other will always come first. 
It is a ‘necessary love’. They agree that both of them may have as many 
affairs, as many sexual relationships, as they wish. But they must tell 
each other everything about these ‘contingent loves’. Nothing can ever 
be held back. They are to be completely ‘transparent’ to each other. Their 
alliance will be forever unshaken. They stop walking and seal their con- 
tract with an embrace and a kiss. 


Still in close-up, we cut to the same two figures—let’s call them Simone 
and Jean-Paul—before we pull back to a wider shot. They are in a train, 
with two battered old bicycles crammed in the aisle in front of them. 
Suddenly, there is the threatening sound of approaching planes and gun- 
fire. The train stops and everyone dives out onto the track. Simone and 
Jean-Paul manhandle their bikes through the carriage door and scram- 
ble into a ditch. The train is strafed, but no-one is hurt. They climb out 
of the ditch, get on their bikes and pedal towards the city. No-one pays 
the least attention to them. Everyone is hurrying somewhere, wearing 
dishevelled, shabby clothes. 


Paris. Michel’s apartment. A party, with minimal, wartime food, but a 
lot of cheap drink. Simone is wearing a borrowed red angora sweater, 
huge blue fake pearls, a much-worn wool skirt and her father’s old tweed 
jacket. As the party warms up and everyone is drinking a lot, guests start 
looking at the clock, but their host invites them to forget about the curfew 
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and stay for the night. Jean-Paul puts down his pipe, sits at the piano and 
sings sentimental nightclub blues. Friends join in, accompanying him 
with saucepan lids and other improvised instruments. Laughter. Simone 
listens, aloof. Eventually everyone crashes out in armchairs. At dawn, 
the two make their way home through deserted streets. There are signs 
of German occupation. Jean-Paul explains his idea for a film that would 
be shot entirely through subjective camera. Gunshots in the distance. 
They huddle together in a doorway. When they reach Simone’s hotel, 
they embrace briefly before he leaves and walks away. She goes into the 
building alone. 


A few days later, Simone is out walking through the streets, a notebook 
in her hand, watching and observing. Her wooden-soled clogs clop on 
the pavement. There is a burst of machine-gun fire. Round the corner, 
bodies are being carried off on stretchers. Simone stands watching as a 
concierge comes out and starts to scrub the blood off the step. Later—it 
is another day—civilian fighters storm a building and come down with 
a group of Japanese prisoners, who have been firing from the roof. The 
crowd pulls down their trousers and laughs at their shame. More blood 
on the ground. Trucks are ambushed. Shoppers dodge gunfire crossing 
the street. Simone hurries on. 


Simone and Jean-Paul walk down the street together, towards a restaurant 
to meet friends. Suddenly they are interrupted: a group of boys on bikes 
shout that the Germans have asked for a cease-fire. Simone and Jean- 
Paul hurry back the way they came. In Simone’s hotel room they listen to 
the szc, while gunshots echo close by. The next day there are barricades 
across the streets. A resistance fighter draped in a tricolour flag fires a 
volley into the air. Another passing cyclist shouts news of the Liberation 
to Simone and Jean-Paul. Bonfires are lit outside the restaurant, bells 
peal, couples embrace, everyone dances. The siren sounds for a single 
plane and there is the distant sound of bombs, but the dancing continues. 
Simone and Jean-Paul are happy together, lost in the throng. 


The following day, crowds fill the streets singing. Simone is alone. She 
sees American cis chewing gum, giving the V-sign. Revellers hold up 
streamers, escorting tricolour-painted vans. She is on her way to Michel’s 
apartment, where Jean-Paul has already arrived. Their friends gather 
there to celebrate, and one of them brings a c1. Jean-Paul explains to 
the soldier his theory that the French could never again be as truly free 
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as they were under German occupation, when every act of resistance 
counted, when so much was at stake. The American is bemused. 


Simone and Jean-Paul are sitting together in a café writing. Simone is 
slowly translating Dos Passos’s Manhattan Transfer into French in long- 
hand. Jean-Paul is scribbling much faster, peering down at the paper 
through his bottle-bottomed glasses, pausing only to puff on his pipe. He 
is wearing a sheepskin jacket; her unwashed hair is gathered up under 
a turban. One of their friends, Albert, rushes in and shouts excitedly to 
Jean-Paul that he has good news. Jean-Paul is to go to America as part 
of a delegation of French journalists. He stops scribbling. He is elated. 
Drinks all round. Simone talks enviously of the things he will hear and 
see—jazz, skyscrapers, gangsters. She promises to have her Dos Passos 
translation finished for him before he leaves. 


1945. Simone is in the café, writing. Albert comes in, this time with 
news from Jean-Paul in New York. He is shocked by the treatment of 
blacks, his delegation ‘is to meet President Roosevelt and, Albert hints, 
he is having an affair with a French refugee in the States. Simone says 
nothing—although we can read distress in her face, she is determined 
to take it in her stride. Albert goes on talking, now about his own mari- 
tal problems. Simone is understanding, and contrasts his situation with 
hers. Her relationship with Jean-Paul, she explains, is based on their 
mutual pact, although they will never marry. Their love for each other is 
a ‘necessary love’, unaffected by changing circumstances, whereas any 
other involvement either of them might have, however passionate, must 
remain a ‘contingent love’, the child of circumstance. Although she has 
had affairs in the past—and so too has Jean-Paul—these can never be 
allowed to disrupt her primary relationship with him, even though it is 
no longer sexual. 


Jean-Paul is back from New York, wearing the new pinstripe suit he 
bought on Fifth Avenue. He is in the restaurant with Simone, telling 
her about the wonders of New York. He was taken around by his trans- 
lator, Dolores. They went everywhere, had an extraordinary time. He is 
planning to return, perhaps to go back for a month or two every year. 
Firmly, Simone asks him, ‘So. Who means more to you? Her—or me?’ 
Jean-Paul reminds her of the pact. Yes, he is incredibly fond of Dolores, 
but, as they pledged, he and Simone will always be together. He tells her 
not to ask him anything more about it. Simone protests that he must 
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tell her everything. A friend comes in and joins them, and Jean-Paul 
just goes on talking about the Russian Tea Room. He mentions Dolores 
again as though she was the major character in his adventure. Simone is 
stricken, but he seems not to notice. 


In the café. Simone tells Jean-Paul she has been reading Michel’s new 
book and is impressed by the way in which he lays bare his own life. 
She wants to write about herself in the same confessional spirit, but, 
above all, as a woman. Jean-Paul is quite discouraging. He responds by 
asking her general questions: What does it mean to be a woman? What 
is the role of women in today’s society? Simone repeats that she really 
knows nothing about other women, that she has always tried to live as 
though she had exactly the same freedoms and opportunities as a man. 
Jean-Paul tells her that is the very reason why she should write an essay 
on women. No other woman would be capable of it. Only she can do so, 
because only she has lived with the same freedom that a man enjoys. 
Simone asks: ‘But why am I so unusual? I suppose I'll have to go to the 
library tomorrow if I want to find out!’ 


The library. Simone is reading and making notes. A book about the lives 


of women in America. 


Back in the café. Jean-Paul is talking to Albert. He tells him writers should 
move into the new media, into radio and the cinema. They should use 
every chance to defuse the oncoming Cold War between America and 
the Soviet Union. A third option—a truly independent Europe—is the 
only way out. Albert says he thought Jean-Paul loved America. He agrees 
that he does—it’s an exhilarating country, in contrast to France—but 
what he loves about it are the bits that are least American in the political 
sense: jazz, Harlem, Hemingway, the culture of working people. That’s 
what America has to offer. Everyone should go there if they can—to see 
this new civilization, so full of hope, so full of danger. Jean-Paul changes 
gear—he realizes what a fortunate chance it has been for him to visit 
America twice now, to have made contacts and to be able to return. Could 
Albert arrange through his friends for Simone to receive an invitation? 


Simone is in her hotel room. A letter from New York on the table. An 
American stamp. She opens it and starts to read, stops, puts it down, 
braces herself, picks it up again and goes on reading. We can see that the 
letter is an invitation to visit New York. 
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Simone and Jean-Paul. Her depression has lifted. She is enthusiastic 
about her essay and even more so about the invitation to go to America 
on a lecture tour, subsidized by the French overseas cultural service. 
Unsuspecting, she is surprised that Jean-Paul seems unexcited, just 
mumbling something and looking away. She accuses him of not want- 
ing her to meet Dolores. He denies it and says he would be only too 
happy for them to meet. She changes the subject back to her book. 
Albert comes in and she tells him the news. He responds, ‘Watch out! 
Don't let one of those strapping Americans steal you away!’ ‘What do you 
mean? You're joking! Me! Who would want me? And who would I want 
besides Jean-Paul?” 


Later the same day, Simone goes clothes shopping. She buys herself a 
Christian Dior outfit. . 


neers pment 


New York. Simone is sitting at a lunch counter on Times Square, eating a 
BLT sandwich with a large fresh orange juice. She asks for a white coffee. 
The waitress corrects her: “Regular” over here, sweetie.’ 


A little later she is with friends, John and Stépha, in their apartment. 
She is drinking scotch. She more or less orders Stépha in her accented 
English to call Dolores and invite her to meet them all for dinner the next 
day. Stépha reluctantly agrees. ‘Okay. She'll be there.’ Stépha is relieved. 


At the restaurant. Simone, in her Dior, is with John and Stépha, dis- 
cussing the impact of Stalin’s policies on the French Communist Party. 
Dolores comes in, looks round, walks up to the table and announces, ‘I 
am Dolores.’ She sits down opposite Simone. John orders a glass of wine 
for her. Stépha chatters on (in English) about Dolores’s coming trip to 
Paris, saying how envious she is, and so on. Simone blushes scarlet and 
stares down into her whisky. She can’t look at Dolores. Nor does Dolores 
look at her, or indeed:at anyone. Simone never says a word. Eventually, 
as Stépha comes to a halt, Dolores drains her glass, gets up and offers 
her hand to Simone, who rises and takes it. They both tell each other 
(in French) how pleased they are to have finally met. Dolores leaves and 
Simone breaks the silence, explaining the similarities and differences 
between Stalin and De Gaulle, carrying on as if nothing had happened. 
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Simone is wandering down 42nd Street, staring at everything. She stops 
by a bar and looks in her diary. In the blank pages at the back she has 
noted down all the places Jean-Paul recommended, with little pen-and- 
ink maps. She goes into the One-Two-Three bar. 


Simone in Central Park, Harlem, Coney Island, Great Jones Street, the 
Bowery. Always she has her diary to consult as she traces Jean-Paul’s 
steps, drinks scotch, listens to jazz, watches cartoons (‘laff movies’, she 
_ calls them). 


Evening. Simone, accompanied by Stépha, rings the bell of a brown- 
stone. They have been invited to dinner by Mary, a friend of a friend. The 
meal is a disaster. Mary spends all the time in the kitchen trying to get a 
zabaglione right. Every time it goes wrong she starts again. Meanwhile 
Simone grills her from the dining room on the life of American women. 
Mary quotes Freud saying that women are the same everywhere and 
Simone gets increasingly irritated. She talks about the differences 
between France and America, but Mary denies that these mean anything 
when it comes to women. Eventually (none too soon) Simone says she 
must go. Mary asks where she is headed after New York. Simone tells 
her Chicago. Mary says she has a good friend there, Nelson, a writer, and 
gives Simone his address, in case she feels like getting in touch. Simone 
thinks she recognizes the name. 


————_¢@—-_——— 


Soon afterwards. We are in Nelson’s apartment on Wabansia in Chicago. 
Two rooms, linoleum, a bed, piles of books, a record player—Billie 
Holiday records, of course—a stove, a sink with one tap, and a table with 
a reading lamp and a trusty old typewriter. He is cooking something at 
the stove when the telephone rings. He answers and a voice asks for 
Nelson in a French accent. Something hisses suspiciously on the stove 
and he shouts ‘Wrong number!’. The same routine happens two or three 
times, but the next time, an American voice comes on, saying, ‘Please 
don’t hang up, hold on for just a minute, there’s a party here who really 
wants to speak to you.’ It’s Simone, suggesting they meet right away. She 
explains which hotel she’s at and that she'll be in the ‘leetle café’, with a 
copy of Partisan Review in her hand. He says he'll be there. 
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At Simone’s hotel. Nelson comes in, looks for the ‘leetle café’—they all 
seem big—and finally identifies it as ‘Le Petit Café’. He positions him- 
self to watch Simone unobserved. She sips her scotch, riffles through 
Partisan Review, gets up to go, stands in the lobby, goes back in, orders 
another scotch. At long last, Nelson gives himself the thumbs up and 
approaches Simone. He hopes she hasn't been sent by Partisan Review. 
No, she hasn’t. She didn’t care for them at all, but they did give her a 
free copy. He buys another round of drinks and starts to talk. In fact, he 
launches straight into telling her about his wartime experiences. 


He has a seemingly endless stream of stories. In France he was stuck 
in a place called Tent City, with twenty thousand tents. In Germany, he 
and an Osage Indian friend went out looting the farmhouses looking for 
firewater. They weren't afraid of the Germans. They were afraid they'd be 
shot by their own mps, as they snuck back into the camp. Or they might 
get killed in an ‘industrial accident’ while they were drunk. In Marseilles, 
he lived by looting the army warehouses, going down to a pizza joint in 
the old port, outlaw territory, selling razor-blades, soap, shoes, Pall Malls 
and military jackets and drinking Chianti. Mostly he needed the money 
for gambling. High stakes and you didn’t always win. He never got to 
Paris. They agree to meet again the next day. 


Nelson shows Simone Chicago. First, they go to skid row, where lonely 
men are slumped in doorways, and they go into a bar full of drunks, 
some asleep, some dancing awkwardly to music from a black jazz group. 
A lame man is tripping over himself as he capers and spins around; a 
be-ribboned, white-haired old woman sits at the bar, drinking out of the 
bottle, then dancing, lifting her skirts up. ‘It’s beautiful’, says Simone. 
He replies, ‘Now something better.’ 


Next, a bar-cum-hostel for the homeless. Upstairs is a room with mat- 
tresses on the floor, downstairs a bar. The clientele try to sell Simone and 
Nelson odd bits and pieces, or just beg. A few men are drinking at the 
bar counter, where Simone and Nelson join them. Joke ‘No Credit’ signs, 
foreign banknotes, snapshots. At the till is a junkie friend of Nelson’s, 
Lorraine, who collects money for mattresses or beers. She looks up from 
her book: ‘Has Malraux finished his new novel? How about you and 
your friends? Is existentialism still the fashion?’ Simone is amazed, but 
Nelson explains, ‘She was a singer, she knew lots of artists and writers. 
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But the habit got her. Then she was a dice-slinger for games of “twenty- 
six” and now she’s ended up working here. Everything I know about 
French literature I got from her’. Lorraine shows them the corridor out 
back, leading to the rest rooms, where she lets those who can’t afford a 
mattress sleep on a bench or collapse on the floor in a corner, stiff, filthy, 
flea-bitten. Simone has had enough. She is upset. This is too ugly. 


Back at Nelson's place. Simone is still upset. She sits on the bed, with 
its iron frame and sagging mattress. He brings her a glass of Southern 
Comfort from the kitchen, sits beside her and begins to comfort her. They 
make love. She is passive at first, unsure of herself, but becomes more 
and more excited by his passion. Afterwards, she says, “Thank you.’ 


Next day. A private club. Lunch, organized by the French consul, is 
nearing its end. A French baroness is lecturing Simone, in her stand- 
out New Look dress, about the gaiety that survived in Paris during the 
German occupation and how the lavish lifestyle of the rich was really 
a kind of patriotism, maintaining Ia vie parisienne. The consul offers to 
get her a taxi back to the hotel. Simone says she must visit a sick friend, 
and gives Nelson’s Wabansia address. The consul says it’s too danger- 
ous to take a taxi to that part of town—she can use the official limo. 


Outside Nelson’s place. A crowd gathers round the enormous limo. 
Simone runs in and pounds on Nelson’s door. Nelson lets her in. She 
throws down her briefcase and they embrace straight away. He didn’t 
expect to see her again. They make love. Afterwards he jokes that all his 
neighbours will try to borrow money off him now they have seen what 
rich friends he has. He calls her ‘my crazy frog’. She laughs at his toothy 
grin and calls him ‘my crocodile’. 


They go to a Polish bar in the neighbourhood and drink vodka. He tells 
her more about his life: his time as a hobo riding the freight trains, as 
the guy who picks up the pins in a bowling alley, as the shill for a car- 
nival huckster, losing all his money playing poker, in jail for stealing 
a typewriter. He describes the sinister backgrounds of the others in 
the bar: pimp, baggage-thief, ex-boxer, gangster. She is disappointed 
by the gangster. 
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Close-up. ‘Nelson, I think you are the most sinister person here.’ He 
walks her to the El. Farewells: he invites her to come back. They part with 
a kiss from which she can hardly tear herself away. 


Simone says goodbye on the telephone at the train station. Her friends 
rip the phone out of her hands as the whistle sounds. On the New York 
train she immediately starts to write a note to Nelson: ‘You have to know 
I was happy, being with you—I did not like to say goodbye, perhaps not 
to see you again in my whole life... Anyway goodbye or farewell, I’ll not 
forget these two days in Chicago, I mean II not forget you. S. 


In a university office. Simone asks for some stationery to write a letter. 
There is just time before her talk to students on ‘The Responsibility of 
the Writer’. 


‘Dear Friend, . . . I’ll-be happy to see you again, S.’ She is still scribbling 
when she is summoned to give her lecture. She seals the letter and gives 
it to be posted as she leaves, clutching her notes. 


Back in Chicago. Frog and Crocodile in Nelson’s bed. A bottle of Southern 
Comfort on the ramshackle chair by the bed, now with their clothes 
thrown over the back. A long love scene. 


A Chicago police station line-up. Nelson is showing Simone the petty 
crooks, old lags and whores brought out of the paddy wagon. 


Love scene. 

The race-track. Nelson is betting. Simone too, for the first time. 

Love scene. 

A boxing match. Nelson betting again. 

Love scene. 

The electric chair. Dazzling white cells, switches, levers, the chair itself 


behind a curtain. The warder asks Simone, ‘How do you do it in France?’ 
“We have the guillotine.’ ‘Really? Still? But that’s barbaric!’ 
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Simone and Nelson in bed. She is telling him about herself, her pact with 
Jean-Paul. He can’t understand what she is talking about. ‘You might as 
well say, “necessary life” and “contingent life”. It just doesn’t make any 
sense.’ She tries to explain but obviously it exasperates him. He says if 
they love each other, she should just stay with him. She says she can't 
leave France. She can’t leave Jean-Paul. 


Again in bed. She is saying how surprised she has been at the subservi- 
ence of American women. She didn’t expect that from her reading. He 
talks about class. She talks about the essay she is writing on women. 
He tells her eagerly it should be a real book. It is like the oppression of 
blacks in the States, he says. He suggests some new American books 


she might read. 


Again in bed. She talks to him about Faulkner. Algren claims that he didn’t 
know what he was doing. Hemingway? The same. But he has to admit 
that you can’t escape him and, after all, he did give high praise to Nelson’s 
own book: ‘This is a man writing and you shouldn't read it if you cannot 
take a punch. Boy, you are good. You are going to be a champion.’ 


Again they are in bed. Simone tells Nelson he is her husband, she is his 
wife. Almost joking, he gives her a silver ring he has. It is too big for her 
and she wears it on her middle finger. 


Nelson puts Simone in a taxi to the airport. She is still wearing the ring. 
He gives her a book. He makes her promise not to open it until the plane 
has taken off. She holds back her tears. When the cab drives off, she 
breaks down and weeps. The cab driver asks her how long she'll be away 
from her husband. She says, ‘Too long. Too long.’ 


On the plane. She opens the book. There is an inscription: 


4 Simone 


I send this book with you 

That it may pass 

Where you shall pass: 

Down the murmurous evening light 
Of storied streets 

In your own France 

Simone, I send this poem there, too, 
That part of me may go with you. 
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She starts to cry again. She takes out her pen and begins to write, ‘My pre- 
cious beloved Chicago man .. . I will be your loving wife, your Simone.’ 


—————_e EEEN 


Back in Paris. A group of her friends are sitting with her in a café. They 
warn her that Dolores has arrived in Paris and is still with Jean-Paul. She 
seems unconcerned. Then one of them notices the big silver ring she 
has on her left hand. Simone explains it was given to her by Nelson—her 
‘husband’—and she will never take it off. They are astounded. 


Jean-Paul and Simone are together in the garden of a picturesque coun- 
try inn. They reaffirm their pact. Simone explains her feelings for Nelson 
to Jean-Paul. He tells her he has no intention of marrying Dolores and, if 
she pressures him too much, he will drop her. About Simone’s relation- 
ship with Nelson, he is understanding, even encouraging. He tells her 
she must go to see Nelson, but she must return at the end of July, when 
Dolores is going back to New York. They have work to do. The political 
situation is deteriorating. They must organize a new political party, they 
must broadcast, they must write. They need to sustain each other through 
these difficult times. This is their fundamental project together. 


In her room at the inn, Simone writes to Nelson, telling him that ‘ifneed 
be, the frog will give up everything she has for her crocodile, even life 
itself, and she knows he knows it—just as she knows he would give up 


everything for her’. 


Nelson writes back that ‘I did not think I could miss anyone so badly... 
If I were to hold you now I should cry with pain and happiness.’ 


Simone writes that she is coming. She has already bought the ticket. 
But for the time being, she warns him, she must return to Paris for the 
sake of her work. ‘Do you understand it? Are you not resentful about it?’ 
Nelson smiles stoically as he reads and pours himself a bourbon. 


Chicago. Nelson is with a group of junkies. One of them, an ex-carnival 
barker who Nelson knew from his own days on the road, is clutching 
at an old cigar-box., He says, ‘Breakfast time. Don’t you want some 
breakfast, Nelson? Come on, have some breakfast!’ ‘I already had my 
breakfast.’ ‘Don’t you want to see how it’s done? Don’t you want to look? 
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Just have a look!’ ‘Hell no, I don’t want to look.’ But he does. The junkie 
goes behind a curtain to shoot up. Nelson talks to his friend Margo, who 
he is obviously attracted to. Another junkie cuts in and tries to cadge 
money from him. He leaves in a temper. Margo watches him go. 


———_¢—__ 


Paris. A nightclub in a cellar. Jean-Paul and Simone with their friends, 
listening to a jazz singer in a cellar. Black turtleneck sweaters, flared 
skirts, ballerina slippers. Simone is still in her Dior. She discusses her 
trip to Chicago: she is looking forward to hearing some real Chicago 
jazz. One of her friends is drunk. He throws a glass at Albert and hits 
him in the face. Albert leaves in a rage. Jean-Paul and the friend get 
into a fight. They end up rolling on the floor. Unhappy at their antics, 
Simone leaves. 


Back to Chicago. Simone is with Nelson in his Wabansia apartment. Jazz 
is playing on the gramophone. He proposes they go down to Mexico 
to celebrate their ‘anniversary’, a year after the day when he put the 
ring on her finger. She is still wearing it. They can have a ‘honeymoon’ 
there, drink tequila. She is delighted. He says she should meet his new 
friends. She doesn’t want to go. She wants to talk with him, not go sight- 
seeing, but he insists. He lends her his raincoat. They go out together 
into the rain. 


At the junkies’ walk-up, Margo nervously tries to make herself decent. A 
stranger rushes into the bathroom for a fix. Suspicion. Hostility. Simone 
is bored and irritated. She just wants to be alone with Nelson. ‘Let’s 
leave.’ He is bantering with Margo. Eventually he agrees to go. Back out 
into the rain. She clings to him as they walk. 


Wabansia. Love scene. 


Mexico. Nelson and Simone are walking through the slums. Nelson is 
exhilarated by the squalor. Simone is depressed. 


A fake ‘Mexican dancing’ nightclub. Nelson is in a bad mood. He asks 
Simone why she won't stay with him longer when they get back to 
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Chicago. She says she can’t, she has to get back to Paris. ‘When?’ ‘At the 
end of July.’ ‘Why?’ Simone is evasive. She has some writing to finish. 
There is talk about a script. Can’t she do that in Chicago? No, she needs 
to discuss everything with her friends, with Jean-Paul. ‘What about 
me?’ ‘Tl write.’ ‘It’s better to talk while I’m here. You should be more 
self-reliant. Where's your feminism? Why do you have to depend on 
Jean-Paul?’ ‘It’s not just Jean-Paul. It’s Paris. I have to be there. There’s 
no intellectual life in America. There’s no political work to be done in 
America. There are no choices left any more in America. When you're 
in America, everything is decided. I must be in France, where we still 
have to choose.’ He says, ‘Choose me!’ 


A market. Simone is shopping—buying herself brightly striped blan- 
kets, Mexican curios, embroidered blouses. Nelson is sullen. She tries 
to talk to him about plans to see the Toltec ruins the next day. ‘I’ve had 
enough of travelling and markets and ruins. There’s nothing but ruins 
here!’ He strides off, leaving her alone. She runs after him. ‘Contingent 
love? We have a word for it. We call it chippying.’ 


They are in their cheap hotel room. A double bed and a gigantic ward- 
robe. She won't go to Chicago. She must go to New York. She has to see 
her friends there. She has work to do. He says he will come with her. 
Reconciliation. Love-making. 


Now they are in New York. An expensive French restaurant. Nelson is 
wearing the same casual clothes he always wears—no jacket, no tie. 
Suddenly he blurts out that he loves her. He asks her to marry him. 
‘Now. This instant.” Simone feels she has wronged him, but she insists 
that she can’t live in exile. She belongs in Paris, just as he belongs in 
Chicago. Nelson says he wants to live with her. Her relationship with 
Jean-Paul is used up. It is emotionally and physically dead. She tries to 
explain that Jean-Paul is the other for whom she exists. Their relation- 
ship involves her entire being-in-the-world. He is impatient, embittered, 
but he must accept her decision. She is still his ‘wife’, he tells her. He 
still loves her, whatever her crazy ideas. 


A waxwork museum in New York. Nelson talks to Simone about horse- 
racing. He has been to Aqueduct and lost a lot of money at the track. He 
thinks he should réturn the next day to try and win it all back. He is in 
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a self-destructive mood. Simone is near to tears. He says he won’t come 
with her to the airport. He is going to the track. She breaks down. 


PETUERE 


Paris. Simone is in her favourite café with a woman friend, Colette. She 
asks about Simone’s book. Simone interrupts her to ask about Dolores. 
Is she really still in Paris? What happened? Why did she delay her return 
to New York? The friend explains that Jean-Paul simply was not strong 
enough to get rid of her. Nobody likes her, but she has a hold over him. ʻI 
know. She gave him America.’ Simone is worried. She says she is afraid 
that Dolores might even kill Jean-Paul rather than give him up. Colette 
tries to reassure her. Everyone is intriguing to get Dolores out of Paris. 


Simone alone in the café, with a pile of books in front of her, refer- 
ence slips sticking out of the pages. She is writing confidently on a pad, 
pausing occasionally to think for a moment, lips pursed. It is her book 
on women. She stops and opens one of the books at the place she has 
marked, putting her wine glass on the page to hold it flat. She writes: “The 
free woman is just being born; when she has won possession of herself, 
perhaps Rimbaud’s prophecy will be fulfilled.. —the camera follows her 
gaze to the open book, where we read Rimbaud’s letter to Demeny: 


There shall be poets! When woman’s unmeasured bondage shall be broken, 
when she shall live for and through herself, man—huitherto detestable— 
having let her go, she too will be a poet! Woman will find the unknown! 


Back to Simone writing. She finishes the page, puts it on the thick pile 
of completed work, picks up a fresh page and writes ‘conciusion’. Then 
she underlines it confidently. 


Simone is in her new apartment, furnished with the Mexican rugs and 
curios she brought back from her trip with Algren. It is raining, and she 
has a line of buckets on the floor to collect rain from leaks. She is read- 
ing a letter. When she is finished, she telephones Jean-Paul. ‘Nelson is 
coming to Paris. We must all give him a great welcome.’ 


Nelson arrives at the apartment, loaded with luggage and presents for 
Simone—a bottle of Southern Comfort, chocolates, American books, 
etc. Simone and Nelson run up and down stairs carrying everything up 
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from where the taxi has dumped it all in the street. Arabic rai music 
drifts up from the café beneath. They are affectionate but a little wary 
of each other. He is delighted by the rain buckets. Almost immediately 
Simone says, ‘You must come and meet Jean-Paul.’ 


The café. Jean-Paul is sitting with friends discussing theatre. As he sees 
Simone and Nelson approaching the door, he jumps up to greet them, 
shaking him warmly by the hand, putting his arm firmly on his shoul- 
der and guiding him’ through the café to the crowded table. Simone 
says nothing. Jean-Paul orders a drink for him, introduces him to the 
assembled group of friends, strikes up a conversation. ‘We were dis- 
cussing theatre. What is happening in America? Streetcar—is it really 
as important as they say? I have my doubts.’ Before Nelson can answer, 
someone else has cut in. Conversation alternates between violent argu- 
ment and uproarious hilarity. Nelson is at a loss, joining in laughter at 
things he does not really understand. Simone keeps her eyes on Nelson, 
but says nothing. 


In the street. Simone is walking with Nelson. Suddenly a passer-by turns 
and starts to abuse her. Nelson is shocked. Simone explains that her book 
on women is being serialized in a magazine and has caused an uproar. 
It is selling like hot cakes, but she has become not so much famous as 
notorious. ‘You have made all the right enemies’, he reassures her. 


The café. Nelson and'Simone are talking. People at the next table turn 
and point at her, giggling and making audible remarks. Simone gets 
up, goes over to their table and tells them sharply to be quiet and leave 
her alone. Nelson falls silent. Then he starts to update her on his junkie 
friends. Perhaps he dwells a little too much on Margo and his doomed 
efforts to get her off junk. 


Simone’s apartment. Nelson and Simone are drinking bourbon. Simone 
asks Nelson why he won't stay in Paris, just as he asked her why she 
wouldn’t stay in Chicago. Like her he replies that he can’t stand the idea 
of exile. No great writers have been exiles. She mentions Dostoyevsky 
and Joyce. He says that it’s not the same. He must be in Chicago—it’s 
his city. He’s part of it and it’s part of him. ‘Just like Paris’, Simone 
responds. If she was forced into exile for political reasons, and this 
seems a real possibility to her, she couldn’t go to America. Perhaps to 
Brazil. He asks about Jean-Paul. Brazil. Or Mexico. She explains he is 
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going to Mexico with Dolores. ‘So theyre going to break up too’, says 
Nelson. ‘Who knows? I hope so. She’s not good for him. He should be 
concentrating on his work.’ Nelson looks sullen and lapses again into 
a moody silence. 


Mexico. Jean-Paul and Dolores. A hotel room very like the one in which 
we saw Nelson and Simone. Jean-Paul is drinking tequila, talking about 
Hemingway, who they have recently met at his place in Cuba, about 
his historic importance for existentialism and the idea of contingency. 
Dolores comments that all they talked about when they actually met was 
royalties and copyright questions. If he’s so business-like, why can’t he 
at least make his mind up about what they are going to do tomorrow? 
They can’t spend all day discussing what not to do. He never decides 
their itinerary or where they should eat. She always has to. ‘I know 
how to my make my mind up, even if you don’t. There is no future in 
this relationship. I don’t want anything from you. I don’t want to be 
one of your old friends, one of your family, forever in your debt. I just 
want to leave. Enough.’ Jean-Paul doesn’t attempt to argue. He puffs 
on his pipe. 


A Chicago police station. Nelson is arguing with the cops. He brandishes 
a legal contract which names one of his friends as John Garfield’s techni- 
cal advisor for a Hollywood movie about junkies. Apparently one of his 
junkie friends has been arrested. The police cave in, impressed by the 
idea of Hollywood, the junkie is released and Nelson gives him a rail 
ticket to Los Angeles—first class on the Super Chief. Outside the station, 
a group of waiting junkies celebrate. 


An agent’s office in ra. Nelson is discussing terms for a final version of 
the script, which he hasn't yet finished. He agrees to go back to Chicago 
and complete it in six weeks. He insists he has to be in Chicago ‘for 
personal reasons’. 


Wabansia. Simone has arrived, in her Mexican clothes. Nelson is exult- 
ant. The script is finished. But their relationship has changed. Nelson 
tells her he is going to buy a new house. He wants to get married and 
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settle down. He has had enough of the bohemian life. Simone hasn't. 
She wants everything to go on as before. Nelson tells her, ‘I don’t love 
you any longer.’ She replies, ‘I don’t mind. I’m just happy to be here.’ 


Simone is sitting out on the deck in a lounge chair, reading de Sade. 
Nelson is inside typing out his script, cursing under his breath 
and muttering lines. 


Simone has packed. Her suitcase is shut. She is in the bed. Nelson 
comes in, a bit drunk, and blurts out, ‘I love you.’ She says, ‘Nelson, it’s 
all over.’ ‘I know it is.’ ‘It’s up to you, Nelson. I can’t marry you. But you 
must decide whether you want to see me again.’ He gets into bed with 
her, fully clothed. A long look. Finally he grasps her and kisses her, a lit- 
tle too violently. She wriggles away. 


At the airport. Simone checks her luggage. Nelson gives her a resigned, 
friendly hug. As they part, he reaches in his pocket and hands her 
an orchid. It is purple. Neither of them says a word. She puts it in 
her purse. He walks away. She watches him go, turns and heads for 
passport control. 





Back in Paris. Simone is unpacking in her apartment. Jean-Paul is sitting 
on the sofa, discussing a forthcoming trip to China, the current political 
situation, Stalin’s death, the anti-colonial struggle. Suddenly she looks 
up and recalls their contract. How strong their necessary love has been. 
‘Of course’, he says. He starts to tell her about a play he is thinking of 
writing, about the English actor, Kean. He describes how an American 
audience tried to lynch Kean, how they set fire to the theatre, hunted 
him through the town, how he hid under a bed at a friend’s house, while 
his friend’s wife gave birth to a child. Incredible. Why did they want to 
kill him? Because he had divorced his wife. 


Paris. A party is in full:swing. Everybody is well dressed and in a good 
mood. Jean-Paul is playing the piano, singing a sentimental song for 
which he has written the words. His friends ignore him. As before, 
Simone listens, aloof. Many old friends are there, discussing politics, 
how they miss Albert but it was impossible to invite him. Maurice too. 
Political differences have become too great. Old friends don’t speak 
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to each other any more. A quarrel breaks out. Guests leave. Jean-Paul 
has stopped playing the piano. He walks over to Simone and sits down 
beside her. 


The street. After midnight. Simone and Jean-Paul are returning home in 
a taxi. Suddenly the taxi stops. There is some kind of disturbance. Police 
vans. Algerians are being rounded up. Simone gazes in horror out of the 
car window. Jean-Paul looks at her and says, ‘We are together again.’ 


— 


The Hotel Vermilion in downtown Los Angeles. The lobby is dominated by 
a red neon sign in the front window: coop Booze. A juggler is practising 
his craft in the background. Nelson checks in. He stands at the desk while 
the clerk writes his name down in a ledger, spelling out the Wabansia 
address. He checks—“‘A single room?’ Nelson nods. Somewhere we can 
hear a cat mewing and whining. Gradually we hear the voices of Simone 
and Jean-Paul pledging themselves to their necessary love. Nelson picks 
up his suitcases and carries them to the rickety elevator, loads them in, 
steps in himself, looks into camera, pulls the grille shut and disappears 
from view. Sound of the juggler’s balls crashing to the floor and rolling 
all over the hotel lobby. 
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ROBERT WADE 


CHOKING THE SOUTH 


RITICS OF NEOLIBERAL globalization have tended to focus 

on the role of the international institutions—1mF, wro, World 

Bank—trather than on the world financial system itself. Yet in 

the post-Bretton Woods era, the functioning of the latter has 
been a major source of vulnerability for developing countries, exposing 
large swathes of their populations to sudden falls in real incomes and 
depressing national growth rates. It is, of course, difficult to disentangle 
the effects of the financial system from those of, say, the trade system, 
which also puts obstacles in the way of former ‘Third World’ countries 
rising up the value-chain into higher value-added activities. In combi- 
nation, these systems have produced the slow rate of average income 
growth of most developing countries over the past quarter-century. Per 
capita international income distribution has become more unequal by 
several plausible measures, as has income distribution between the 
world’s households. 


In what follows I attempt to show, first, the detrimental effects of the 
present liberalized world financial system on a majority of developing 
countries and, second, that the key features driving these effects result 
from the combination of the free movement of private capital and the 
ability of the us, as supplier of the main international currency, to run per- 
sistent current-account deficits—a combination that continuously raises 
the level of world liquidity. These features increase structural vulnera- 
bility by raising the volatility and destructive impact of key economic 
parameters: exchange rates, stock markets and interest rates. At the same 
time, they limit ‘real’ investment opportunities, including in developing 
countries, where one would expect them to be greatest. Finally, I argue 
that activists and ncos who have hitherto focused mainly on public- 
sector targets such as the mF and wro should be pressing governments 
to do more on the monitoring and regulation of flows of private capital. 
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From the mid 1940s to the early 1970s, the period of the Bretton Woods 
international financial system, the world economy operated with fixed 
exchange rates; an international medium of exchange and store of 
value—the us dollar—backed by gold; and restrictions on capital move- 
ments (closed capital accounts). This combination had three important 
effects. First, the backing of the main international currency by gold 
tended to check persistent trade imbalances, since the latter resulted in 
cross-border transfers of gold, or of dollars fully convertible into gold, 
and hence effected changes in national price levels which eventually 
restored trade balances. Second, private international capital flows were 
small. Public-sponsored international capital flows were much greater, 
including Cold War-justified military spending by the usa. Third, the 
main economic parameters—exchange rates, stock market indices, 
interest rates, price levels—were very steady. World growth rates were 
also high and stable compared with what was to come; and specifically, 
developing countries as a group enjoyed relatively fast growth. 


After Bretton Woods 


When the Bretton Woods system collapsed in 1973 all this changed. 
Since then, the world financial system has been based on flexible 
exchange rates between the major currencies; non-convertibility of dol- 
lars into gold; the us ability to finance its debts to the rest of the world 
by issuing debt instruments denominated in its own currency (10us, in 
the form of, for example, Treasury bills); and free private capital move- 
ments (open capital accounts). The adjustment mechanisms that had 
kept trade imbalances in check under Bretton Woods no longer worked. 
Now that the us was not obliged to pay for its imports in gold, or in 
dollars backed by gold, and could instead pay with dollars or Treasury 
bills without supply-side limits, American deficits began to grow, as did 
the number of dollars in circulation worldwide. The corollary of the us 
current-account deficit, now standing at 6 per cent of the country’s cpp, 
was the swelling of other countries’ central bank reserves, most of which 
consist of dollars and dollar-denominated debt instruments. 


The increase in central bank reserves provided the basis for rapid credit 
expansion. World liquidity surged, and the owners and managers of 
finance put pressure on governments to remove restrictions on cross- 
border capital flows. A few major orcp economies, notably the us and 
the ux, opened their capital accounts during the 1970s; other ozcp 
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economies followed through the 1980s, joined by growing numbers of 
developing countries in the next decades. At the same time there was a 
proliferation of private financial organizations, thanks to the removal of 
the constraints on finance imposed by the Bretton Woods regime. They 
include insurance companies, pension funds, stockbrokers, investment 
banks, mutual funds, venture capitalists, hedge funds and financial 
management companies. These bodies receive and invest revenue flows 
from sources such as insurance premiums and pension contributions, 
accumulating huge assets. Insurance companies of developed coun- 
tries have assets of roughly $14 trillion. Pension funds of developed 
countries have roughly $13 trillion. By way of comparison, total World 
Bank lending over its entire existence is below $1 trillion. 


These vast pools of funds have changed the face of the world economy. 
Much of their investment is across borders and involves foreign- 
currency transactions, accounting for a large part of the $1.5 trillion or so 
traded daily on world money markets. They affect the balance between 
sectors—for example, of construction and financial services in relation 
to manufacturing—and the nature of ownership, national or foreign. 
They also widen the gulf between ownership and management respon- 
sibility, making company accountability even more difficult. 


There is a major tension in the world economy between, on the one 
hand, the rapid increase in liquid funds and the resulting ‘financiali- 
zation of the economy’ —the rise in the ratio of financial assets to real 
assets, and the rise in the political power of financial interests relative 
to real-economy interests—and, on the other, the crisis of profitability, 
meaning limited real investment opportunities. Since too much money 
is chasing too few real investments, these funds are increasingly invested 
not on the basis of a forecast of future demand for real goods and serv- 
ices, but on the basis of continuously rising prices of financial assets, 
fuelled by essentially speculative demand. 


The financialization of the economy has shifted the development agenda 
in the direction of neoliberalism. This requires open competition between 
producers and would-be producers in developing countries, and produc- 
ers already established in developed countries. In these conditions, it is 
difficult for infant industries to get established and grow, except perhaps 
low-tech, labour-intensive ones. The result is that investment in develop- 
ing countries, which is where it is most required, has been highly uneven, 
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with China at one end of the spectrum and most of sub-Saharan Africa at 
the other. The spread of neoliberal policies through developing countries 
has done little to reduce the geographical clustering of investment. 


Increasing volatility 


The surge of liquidity since the end of Bretton Woods and the resulting 
financialization of the economy have created an inherent source of insta- 
bility in the world economy. The prices in stock markets and currency 
markets have no strong ‘real’ anchor and are not closely related to ‘funda- 
mentals’ in the sense that prices in product markets are anchored in the 
costs of production. Hence financial markets are subject to ‘irrational’ 
exuberance or pessimism, to overshooting or to perverse equilibria. 
These trends are exacerbated with cross-border finance, since owners 
and managers often experience sharper information ‘imperfections’ 
when investing in another country (especially a developing country) 
than in their own, and are therefore more prone to ‘following the leader’, 
stampeding in and out. 


As illustrated in Figure 1, the last two decades of the 20th century 
saw the biggest exchange-rate swings between the major currencies 
since the Second World War. In the words of two analysts, ‘the short- 
run volatility of G3 real exchange rates is one of the most robust—and 
to many observers disturbing—characteristics of the post-Bretton 
Woods floating exchange rates experience’.' As Figures 2 and 3 (over- 
leaf) reveal, stock market indices and world real interest rates have 
also been much more volatile in this period. The higher volatility of these 
Key economic parameters in the post-Bretton Woods era has yielded a 
greater frequency of banking and currency crises worldwide.? Figure 
4 {overleaf) tracks a sample of 21 industrial economies and ‘emerging 
market economies’ over twelve decades. It shows that the probability ofa 
banking or currency crisis has substantially increased since the Bretton 
Woods era, and is now more comparable to that of the interwar period. 


! Jeffrey Frankel and Nouriel Roubim, ‘The Role of Industrial Country Polices 
in Emerging Market Crises’, nser Working Paper 8634 (2001), p. 6. Versions of 
figures 1—3 below were first presented ın Hansjorg Herr, ‘Deregulation, Currency 
Competition and Deflation in the Global Economy’, ın Michael Dauderstddt, ed., 
Towards a Prosperous Wider Europe, International Policy Analysis Unit, Bonn 2005. 
a For excellent overviews, see Louis Pauly, ‘The Political Economy of International 
Financial Crises’, ın John Ravenhill, ed., Global Political Economy, Oxford 2005, 
Barry Eichengreen, Financial Crises, Oxford 2002. 
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FIGURE 1. Currency markets, trends in exchange rates (ratios) 
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FIGURE 2. Stock markets, trends in stock market indices (1995=100) 
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FIGURE 3. Real interest rates in selected countries 
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FIGURE 4. Crisis frequency (% probability per year) 
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The first four panels track a set of 21 advanced-industrial and emerging markets The 
fifth panel includes an additional 35 developing countries. Source: Michael Bordo et al, 
‘Is The Cnsis Problem Growing More Severe?’, Economic Policy 32, 2001, pp 51-82. 
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A list of the sites of major financial crises over the past two decades 
would include the United States (the Savings & Loan debacle of the late 
80s); Japan, with the bursting of the real-estate bubble in 1990 lead- 
ing to a decade-long recession; Scandinavia, 1991-92; Britain and Italy, 
with the European Exchange Rate Mechanism crisis of 1992; Mexico in 
1994-95, with the 50 per cent devaluation of the peso, a 6 per cent fall in 
cpp and a barely functioning banking system; Turkey, 1994; East Asia, 
1997-98, where the combined cpp of South Korea, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines fell by about 11 per cent, with milder dam- 
age to Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore; Russia in 1998; the Long-Term 
Capital Management crash on Wall Street, also in 1998; Brazil in 1999, 
when the real devalued by 80 per cent in a single month, and again in 
2002; the Central Asian republics, 1998-2000; and Argentina in 1995 
and 2001—02, when the economy contracted by 20 per cent. 


On top of these crises, many developing countries have had long periods 
of recession, such as Latin America’s ‘lost decades’ from the 1980s and 
Turkey's from the1990s. Meanwhile, mostcountries ofsub-Saharan Africa 
experienced a slow-burning debt crisis during the 1990s, involving levels 
of debt (private and public) so high relative to cpp or exports as to cause a 
fiscal crisis and collapse of public services, on top of a currency crisis. In 
some countries this took the form of major devaluations; in others, with 
pegged exchange rates, there were burgeoning black markets for foreign 
exchange. The Jubilee 2000 ‘Drop the Debt’ campaign yielded the H1pc 
initiative for debt cancellation, but in most cases the result has merely 
prevented an already insupportable burden from becoming worse. 


The major cause of exchange rate, stock market and interest rate insta- 
bility, and of many of the financial crises of the 1980s and 1990s, has 
been the volatility of ever-growing global private capital flows. It was not 
meant to be this way: the champions of floating exchange rates and free 
capital movements claimed that the new system would yield smoother 
adjustments and faster growth, thanks to the equilibrium-seeking tend- 
ency of private markets. Instead, the experience of the 1990s raised the 
spectre of a repeat of the crisis decade that stretched from the stock mar- 
ket crashes of 1929 to the outbreak of the Second World War. 


Not only has volatility risen, but world economic growth was lower in 
the 1990s and deflationary momentum increased. As Table 1 (overleaf) 
illustrates, deflationary momentum is now strong in Japan, Germany, 
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TABLE 1. Deflationary trends, product markets: inflation rates 





1985-89 1990-94 2000-04 





World 16 30 4 
Advanced 4 2 
industrial countries 

Developing 48 53 6 
countries 





Consumer price index, annual percentage change 
Source: Kenneth Rogoff, ‘Globalization and Global Disinflation’, nar 2003. 


Taiwan, Hong Kong, China, and even the us. Arguably, such deflation 
can be more damaging to economic welfare than inflation, below a 
fairly high ceiling. It seems likely, too, that the deflationary constellation 
results from the same factor implicated in the trend to higher volatility 
and crisis: the removal of restrictions on capital mobility that began after 
the collapse of Bretton Woods. 


Effects on developing countries 


A comparison of the fourth and fifth panels in Figure 4 above shows 
that the frequency of financial crises in the 1973-97 period was sub- 
stantially greater in newly industrializing countries than in advanced 
economies. (The inclusion of another 35 developing countries in the fifth 
panel greatly increases the frequency of crisis.) As Barry Eichengreen 
has argued: ‘Sharp changes in asset prices—sometimes so sharp as to 
threaten the stability of the financial system and the economy .. . are 
likely to be especially pervasive in developing countries, where the infor- 
mation and contracting environment is least advanced’. 


3 China is experiencing both deflation and inflation: deflation in the industrial sec- 
tor (due largely to excess capacity) and inflation in urban food and services, and in 
various kinds of assets. The rate of cp1 increase rose to 5 per cent in October 2004, 
but has since fallen back. 

4 Eichengreen, Financial Crises, p. 4. 
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TABLE 2. External debt as percentage of cpp 


1981 1991 2000 
Africa 31 63 68 
Asia 19 33 28 
Latin America 40 39 39 





Source Imr, World Economic Outlook, various issues. 


Since the 1980s, private capital flows to developing countries have come to 
vastly exceed public flows. Whereas official financial flows to developing 
countries have gone from $5o0bn in 1986, to $88bn in 1995, and $66bn 
in 2000, the figures for net private flows have risen far higher: from 
$25bn in 1986, to $r7rbn in 1995, with $140bn in 2000.5 At the same 
time, developing countries have been loaded down with foreign debt, as 
shown in Table 2—raising their vulnerability to currency volatility. 


The degree of vulnerability depends not only on the amount of external 
debt, relative to foreign-exchange reserves or cpp, but also on interest 
rates. As interest rates rise, debt-service obligations in hard curren- 
cies also increase, regardless of ‘ability to repay’. So when a developing. 
country’s currency depreciates and the government raises interest rates, 
economic agents with foreign debt are hit with a double whammy, unless 
and until the higher real interest rate succeeds in curbing the fall in the 
value of the national currency. As Figure 3 above showed, real interest 
rates in developing countries have been more volatile over the 1990s 
than those of the leading industrial countries, and much higher than 
in the us and Japan. High domestic interest rates not only slow down 
investment and growth, but also provide an incentive to borrow abroad 
through open capital accounts, and hence tend to generate rising levels 
of foreign indebtedness. 


The deregulated global capital markets of the post-Bretton Woods era 
force currencies to compete with each other, since economic actors can 


5 oncD, Development Assistance Committee, various years. 
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easily keep their wealth in home or in foreign currencies. This introduces 
another source of financial vulnerability and makes macroeconomic 
management more difficult for developing-country governments. As 
Table 3 shows, there has been a significant trend in these countries 
towards holding wealth in foreign currencies, mainly dollars and euros. 


TABLE 3. Average foreign currency deposits as % of total deposits 








1996 2000 
Advanced industrial 7 7 
South America 46 56 
Transitional 37 48 
Africa 28 33 
Asia 25 28 





South Amertca excl. Mexico. Source imr Working Paper 03/146 


These figures reflect the declining competitiveness of national cur- 
rencies in developing countries. One reason for this decline is that, as 
Table 1 (above) shows, average inflation rates are still much higher in 
developing countries; around 6 per cent, compared to 2 per cent for the 
advanced countries. The risks of currency devaluation are significant. 
Hence domestic wealth-holders will tend to shift out of the national cur- 
rency into one considered more likely to retain its value. The result of 
such competition is to produce a hierarchy of currencies: those at the 
top fulfil both domestic and international functions; those in the middle 
fulfil domestic but not international functions; those at the bottom (the 
majority) fulfil neither function. 


This last condition—the non-acceptance of the currency, and hence the 
‘dollarization’ of the economy—is one that no central bank can ignore. 
One result of non-acceptance is to limit the effectiveness of monetary 
policy. A central bank that wants to expand economic activity creates 
domestic currency which it gives to commercial banks, who in turn lend 








é In many ‘emerging markets’ the business community and some academics also 
promote official dollarization m order to hard-wire a neoliberal stance into govern- 
ment policy. 
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it to customers. If, however, customers see the domestic economy as 
weak, and can easily choose between currencies, they tend to change 
much of this into foreign currency as a preferred store of value and trans- 
actions medium, even for domestic transactions. This creates downward 
pressure on the value of domestic currency (pressure towards devalu- 
ation). If the central bank fights depreciation by raising interest rates, 
this stops credit expansion and thus slows aggregate economic expan- 
sion: undermining the original goal. In other words, dollarization limits 
the domestic credit creation mechanism, which is basic to investment 
growth and economic development. 


Another effect of dollarization is to magnify the impact of currency 
changes. When a large portion of domestic wealth and transactions are 
conducted in foreign currency units, devaluation inflicts amplified shocks 
on the domestic economy, on top of those resulting from the increased 
costs of servicing foreign loans. Central banks of countries with uncompet- 
itive currencies therefore try to maintain high interest rates, in order to 
induce people to hold the domestic currency. High real interest rates— 
of 8 per cent or more—restrict economic growth, since few investment 
projects can earn a rate of return above the cost of borrowed money. 


‘Competition between currencies’ is one cause of the slow economic 
growth in most developing regions and of widening world income 
inequality. Another is the amplified volatility of developing-country cur- 
rencies in conditions of free capital movement, which forces their central 
banks to tie up resources in foreign-exchange reserves—thereby lower- 
ing interest rates and enhancing investment in the core economies, using 
funds that could have been invested domestically. The same conditions 
push developing-country interest rates up to a level needed to compen- 
sate foreign investors for ‘exchange-rate risk’, making it more difficult for 
local companies to use debt as a means of financing investment. These 
factors may more than counterbalance the positive effects of increased 
inflows of private capital made possible by financial liberalization. 


Points of resistance 


Leading states have responded to the rising volatility and crisis-prone 
nature of financial markets by trying to improve technical coordination 
of the regulatory and supervisory policies of national authorities. New 
forums have been established for this purpose, such as the Financial 
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Stability Forum established by G7 finance ministers in the late 1990s, 
or the Joint Forum on Financial Conglomerates set up by the Basel 
Committee on Banking Supervision in 1996. The response of the G7 
and 1mF to the East Asian crisis of 1997 was to urge further opening of 
national financial systems, but now with more attention paid to ‘sound 
regulation’—by the borrowing governments. Above all, the G7 and IMF 
urged developing countries not to be tempted to use restrictions on capi- 
tal movements as a tool for economic management. ‘Regulations, yes. 
Restrictions, no’, was the mantra.’ 


It could be argued that technical coordination has worked to a degree, in 
that there has not been a 1930s-type meltdown in the wake of the succes- 
sive financial crises of the last twenty years. However, the system has only 
weak means to ensure compliance. And, at a more basic level, the call 
for ‘sound regulation’ conceals a fundamental ignorance about how to 
judge when a country may safely open its financial markets. Exhibit A of 
such ignorance is the April 1997 World Bank publication, Private Capital 
Flows to Developing Countries. Urging developing countries to open their 
capital markets, the report listed those with sufficiently robust regula- 
tory regimes to do so: 


Developing countries show considerable variation in the capital market 
attributes needed for financial integration. The most dynamic emerging 
markets, where progress has been particularly intense during the last five 
years, include most of high-growth Asia (Korea, Malaysia, and Thailand, 
with Indonesia and the Philippines not far behind) and two markets in 
Latin America (Chile and Mexico, with Brazil also ranking well) . . . The 
lagging emerging markets ın the sample are in South Asia (India, Pakistan, 
and Sn Lanka) and China. 


Just a few months later the East Asian crisis had engulfed the countries 
congratulated by the report, while none of the economies that it identi- 
fied as ‘lagging’ were so badly affected. The latter retained substantial 
restrictions on capital movements. 


Since the 1980s, anti-poverty activists and Ncos have played a vital role 
in monitoring and publicizing the activities of the institutions that shape 
the development agenda and send public capital flows to industrializing 
countries, culminating in the demonstrations between 1999 and 2001 


7 See Robert Wade, ‘The us Role in the Long Asian Crisis of 1990-2000’, in Arvid 
Lukauskas and Francisco Rivera-Batiz, eds, The Political Economy of the East Asian 
Crisis and its Aftermath, Cheltenham 2001. 
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at World Bank, mF and wro summits. There has been a series of propos- 
als to restructure these bodies in favour of developing countries. Yet the 
private firms who direct the vastly greater international capital flows to 
developing-country economies receive far less public scrutiny. Whatever 
the specific merits of the proposals, the debate around the Tobin tax, or 
currency transaction tax, constitutes a welcome opening in this regard. 
The recent establishment of the Continuous Linked Settlement (cts) 
Bank, owned by central banks and regulators, provides a way by which 
one or many governments can easily levy a tax on foreign exchange 
transactions in their currencies—whether a very low tax to raise revenue 
(perhaps to finance global public goods) or a higher tax to discourage 
capital surges in or out.® 


A revivified alter-globalization movement should pay far more atten- 
tion to private financial organizations and their capital flows. Equally, 
it should push for much greater regulation of financial markets.’ This 
would have to include explicit recognition of various sorts of capital 
controls as legitimate instruments of national economic management. 
There is little evidence to support the proposition that open capital mar- 
kets generate a more stable and equitable world order; and much to 
suggest that they increase volatility and propensity to financial crisis. We 
need a new discourse for an alternative approach to capital markets to 
replace the current ‘ever more open’ doxa. 





8 For more on reforms of the international financial system see Jane D’Arista, 
‘Reforming International Financial Architecture’, Challenge, vol. 43, no. 3 (2000); 
Geoffrey Underhill and Xiaoke Zhang, eds, International Financial Governance Under 
Stress, Cambridge 2003; Roy Allen, ed., The Political Economy of Financial Crises, 
Cheltenham 2004; Rodney Schmidt, ‘Efficient Capital Controls’ and Paul Bernd 
Spahn, ‘Stabilizing Exchange Rates with a Tobin-cum-Circuit-Breaker Tax’ and 
other articles in Capital Flows, special issue of Asian Exchange, vol. 17, no. 1 (2001). 
9 One example would be the market for orc (over-the-counter) derivatives, which grew 
from $8 trillion in 1993 to over $50 tnllion in 1998. orc contracts are highly lever- 
aged, hence intrinsically unstable, and the market is dominated by a small number 
of global banks, increasing'the danger of contagion. Not only the firms themselves 
but also the us Federal Reserve and Securities and Exchange Commission resisted 
attempts at regulation through the 1990s and beyond. When the head of the us 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission suggested that the crrc’s remit should 
be extended to include otc derivatives she was strongly attacked by Greenspan, 
Treasury Secretary Rubin and szc Chair Arthur Levitt. By 1999 the three obtained 
Clinton’s consent to have the crrc chief fired. See Robert Wade, ‘Out of the Box’, 
Journal of Human Development, vol. 1, no. 1 (2000), pp. 145-57. 
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TORYISM AFTER BLAIR 


If conservatism is staked on appeals to order or tradition, its political history 
has generally been one of schism, revolutionary rupture or military defeat. 
Few conservative parties on the European continent or in East Asia have a 
continuous organizational existence going back more than seventy years. 
Those in the Western hemisphere are little older; it was not until well into the 
2oth century that the cor emerged as a force to the right of the Democrats. 
Across Latin America military juntas have regularly made up for conserv- 
atism’s lack of popular support, with Colombia’s Partido Conservador the 
notable exception. 

Spared the tests of revolution and invasion, the English Tory Party can 
boast an unbroken lineage of at least two centuries, with its grip on office pro- 
gressively strengthening up to the end of the Cold War. As key to this longevity, 
Tory historians like to point to the political flexibility that has allowed the Party 
to represent itself as the best protector of one rising class after another. The 
landowning faction of Pitt and his successors that dominated the turbulent 
decades of the Industral Revolution returned under Peel in the 1830s, with 
a new name derived from the French conservateurs, to declare that ‘the inter- 
ests of the agricultural classes and the manufacturing classes were the same’. 
With the widening electorate of the 1867 Reform Act, the Conservatives estab- 
lished constituency associations, launched from a meeting in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London, to drum up lower-middle-class support. Female suffrage, 
which they opposed, produced a bedrock of Tory women voters. Labour’s 
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introduction of the postwar welfare state was followed by three successive 
Conservative victories. After the turbulence of the 1960s and 70s, Thatcher 
consolidated a further bloc of aspirational working-class Tories to carry out a 
restructuring of Britain’s economic and cultural landscape almost as dramatic 
as that of the early 19th century. Even after her ejection, the Conservatives 
won a parliamentary majority of 64 under John Major—before suddenly suc- 
cumbing to internecine warfare and an unprecedented string of defeats. 

The collapse of the party’s political will and electoral support since the mid- 
1990s is all the more striking given the success of conservatives elsewhere; 
parties of the Right currently enjoy office in twenty-five ozcp countries. In the 
past three parliaments, Tory mps have constituted barely a third of the House 
of Commons. By the time of the next election, the Conservatives will have 
been out of power for longer than at any time since the French Revolution. 
Whether or not the choice of David Cameron as Conservative leader in 
December 2005 signals a revival of the Tory capacity for self-reinvention 
must depend on what the underlying causes of the debacle have been. 

The conventional answer is that New Labour has stolen the Tories’ 
clothes, and that Cameron’s task should now be to steal New Labour's. 
Geoffrey Wheatcroft, in his stimulating analysis of The Strange Death of Tory 
England, discounts this view. Programmatic plunder is only part of the expla- 
nation, he argues, and anyway no novelty. It was Disraeli in the 1840s who, 
evoking a pleasantly pastoral scene, suggested that Peel had come across the 
Whigs bathing and walked off with their clothes. 

Wheatcroft has been a mainstay of the Spectator for over thirty years, 
and disarmingly attributes his own High Tory attachments to a boyhood 
of being dragged round Hampstead Garden Suburb Labour Party bazaars. 
He offers a longer-term explanation of the decline, potentially less comfort- 
ing to Central Office, focused on the fortunes of what Harold Macmillan 
once called the ‘old governing class’. His book provides a pointed political 
history of Britain since 1963, full of striking characterizations of the pro- 
tagonists. It gives a more bracing and determinate account of the present 
situation than disappointed Labour commentators tend to do; and if every 
Tory has a rabid streak, Wheatcroft’s is confined to Ulster Unionism. Orwell, 
Mount and Oakeshott are the presiding influences, though the first is merci- 
fully restricted to a few nostalgic lapses. More characteristic is Wheatcroft’s 
treatment of the vexed question, for Tory historians, of the party’s origins. 
The term—from the Gaelic téraighe, an Irish outlaw or bog-trotter, harry- 
ing or harried by Protestant settlers—was first attached to a faction of the 
governing aristocracy in the 1670s, when it was hurled as an abuse at the 
High Anglican supporters of Charles II’s brother, James, by those striving 
to exclude him from the succession after his conversion to Catholicism. 
(The excluders were in turn derided as uig, or whey, drinkers, after the 
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Scottish Presbyterian insurgents of the previous generation.) The insults 
were domesticated as factional sobriquets after the bi-partisan settlement 
of 1688; but it was the agrarian-capitalist Whigs who enjoyed the favour of 
the Hanoverian court for much of the 18th century. Historians such as Keith 
Feiling and Robert Blake have described the emergence of a ‘Second Tory 
Party’ in the 1780s, quite distinct from that of the Cavaliers. Against this, 
Wheatcroft combines a romance of organic community—Burke read through 
Oakeshott’s spectacles—with a more sardonic-realist appreciation of what 
he calls ‘the invaluable concept of invented tradition’, to insist that there was 
not so much a rupture with this older Stuart heritage as a submergence of it, 
under the first three Georges: ‘Toryism remained the creed of thousands of 
albeit slow-witted country squires and albeit bigoted parsons’, and of the two 
universities. It re-emerged, reinvented, for the Age of Revolution. 

Whig or Tory, the governing class continued to be drawn from the landed 
aristocracy, or from the sons of industrial or financial magnates who were 
being absorbed into it; sway over the political leadership was considered a 
hereditary right. The Tories were not completely closed to talents; Disraeli’s 
father was, in Wheatcroft’s description, ‘an amiable Jewish antiquarian liv- 
ing near Grays Inn’. But Disraeli’s successor, Robert Ceal, Marquess of 
Salisbury, was a reversion to form, and in 1902 Salisbury arranged for his 
own nephew, Arthur Balfour, to step into his shoes; hence, ‘Bob’s your uncle’. 
Even in the early 1920s when—faced with revolution on the Continent and 
the rise of Labour at home—Bonar Law, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
was considered a more acceptable Conservative prime minister than Lord 
Curzon, his Cabinet included seven peers, among them a duke and two mar- 
quesses. Ramsay MacDonald, quivering like a leaf in 1924 when, as Labour's 
first prime minister, he prepared to sink to his knees before the King, only 
testified to their continuing power. 

From the roth century this elite had been buttressed by a new upper- 
middle class and the figure of ‘the English gentleman’. More numerous and 
better educated than the muddy-booted 18th-century local gentry, this layer 
also helped to provide a solid edifice for the ruling order: banking and finan- 
cial institutions, public schools, a specialized civil service. Wheatcroft argues 
that the perpetuation of this regime into the mid-2oth century owed much to 
the two World Wars. The class position of the gentleman was validated by his 
role as officer: first, in 1914-18, through his willingness to face death, along 
with his men; then, in 1939-45, through his leadership in what was almost 
universally understood as a legitimate national conflict. In the short term, 
the world wars thus redounded to the benefit of the traditional order, and so 
to the Conservatives. (Wheatcroft explains the Labour landslide of 1945 as a 
personal vote against Churchill, of whose ‘sham Augustan prose’-—Waugh’s 
phrase—the population had tired.) 
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But as memories of the war faded, so too did the lustre that it had cast on 
England's class system. By the early 1960s, this had been subjected to a new 
set of stresses. A technocratic middle class looked towards an expanded state 
sector, or to transatlantic modernization. A tight labour market and rising 
living standards boosted trade union confidence. The Establishment came 
under satirical attack from its own children. This was the context for what 
Wheatcroft sees as the beginning of the end for Tory England. In 1963, ‘a 
kind of class war’ within Conservative ranks ‘broke into the open’, with one 
side upholding the ideals of a hereditary governing class, the other the cause 
of the career open to talents. ‘One faction would win, and go on to transform 
the country. Thanks in part to that victory, the Tories would reach the end of 
the century in terminal decline.’ 

The first shot was fired when Macmillan, retiring as Conservative prime 
minister, proposed the fourteenth Earl of Home as his successor with the lan- 
guid commendation that Sir Alec was ‘clearly a man who represents the old 
governing class at its best, and those who take a reasonably impartial view of 
English history know how good that can be’. Battle was joined by the rising 
faction of modernizers—R. A. Butler, lain Macleod, Reginald Maudling— 
who had been scanted in the process. Macleod took the lead with a demagogic 
assault in the Spectator on the Tory Party's ‘customary processes of consulta- 
tion’, which had allowed the Prime Minister to avoid even a discussion in 
Cabinet before giving his advice on the succession to the Queen. Macleod 
pointed out that, of the nine-man ‘magic circle’ of Tory grandees who had 
been consulted, eight were Etonians; adding sanctimoniously, ‘I personally 
would pay more attention on this issue to the views of a branch chairman of 
the Young Conservatives or of the Trade Unionist Advisory Committee’. 

Home only lost the 1964 election to Harold Wilson by 200,000 votes. 
But when he stepped down in 1965, a Macleodist consensus insisted that 
Conservatives should henceforth adopt a leadership-selection system simi- 
lar to Labour’s, a vote by the Party’s mps. It was, Wheatcroft argues, a sign 
that the governing class was ‘losing its nerve, or its will to win’ that there 
was no Whites Club candidate in the 1965 leadership election, which was 
won by the ‘frankly lower class’ Edward Heath. In 1975, after Heath’s depar- 
ture from Downing Street, Tory mrs elected the ‘capable and industrious, 
but unsophisticated and rather plebeian’ Margaret Thatcher. The déclasse- 
ment of Conservative leadership was both symptom and instrument of ‘the 
death of Tory England’. A passive revolution (as Wheatcroft might have said) 
transformed the class foundations on which this had rested: first through 
the molecular processes of socio-economic change that had expanded 
working-class education and middle-class self confidence in the postwar, 
welfare-state era; and then, under Thatcher, in the sense of a top-down revo- 
lution that restructured the entire landscape. 
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Wheatcroft makes an honest attempt to work through a widespread 
Tory ambivalence about Thatcher: admiration for her ‘historically essen- 
tial mission’ and dismay at its outcomes. Part reactionary, part radical, she 
was no Tory—‘a woman with Roundhead roots could not so easily become 
a Cavalier—and in many ways ‘not even a conservative’. He describes 
attending a ‘somewhat gloomy dinner’ given by one of Thatcher’s admirers, 
at which his attempt to make a courteous point about agricultural policy 
was greeted by the Prime Minister with a basilisk stare and the words, 
‘Are you a farmer?’. His final judgement is that she went too far. Neutering 
unions, selling council houses, privatizing utilities, were welcome reforms; 
the onslaughts on the universities, law, medicine and the arts were ‘tem- 
porarily invigorating, then debilitating’; that on local government a ‘most 
shocking work of destruction’. In Raphael Samuel's half-admuring descrip- 
tion, ‘she had no feelings for the traditions of the British ruling class—chief 
among them, the Tory Party itself. Thatchers purges of the old grandees 
were not sumply acts of spite: ‘she clearly had more affinity with other outsid- 
ers, plebeian interlopers like Norman Tebbitt’. 

Wheatcroft does an excellent job of tracking the inner-party turmoil 
that followed her departure, with the sharpest venom reserved for Charles 
Moore’s Daily Telegraph, which backed Redwood’s far-right leadership bid 
and ‘signally failed to respect the old military motto: never remforce defeat’. 
Wheatcroft deplores the political myopia that dominated successive leader- 
ship struggles after 1997: ‘obsessed by any loss of sovereignty to a handful 
of irritating bureaucrats in Brussels, they were quite happy for England to 
become a client state of Washington’. Eschewing the combative Kenneth 
Clarke, an opponent of the Iraq war, Conservatives plumped for William 
Hague (‘bathetically limp’), Jain Duncan Smith (‘inept and petulant’) and 
Michael Howard (‘not only intellectually unconvincing, but slippery’). All 
proved incapable of mounting an effective assault on a Labour government 
whose record—war crimes, corruption, abuse of powers—should have pro- 
vided ample material for opposition. 

Two themes—Europe and Empire—remaim largely off-stage in 
Wheatcroft’s account. The postwar decolonization process ments only a 
couple of pages in The Strange Death of Tory England, as background to the 
1963 cabal that opposed Macmillan’s appointment of Home. Of this group, 
Maudling and Macleod were both former colonial secretaries, who would 
clash with one of the most active contemporary members of the governing 
class: Bobbety Salisbury, grandson of the Victorian prime minister who had 
bequeathed the family name to the capital of Rhodesia, thought Butlerites 
were betraying the flag in East Africa. But the meaning of empire for the 
Conservatives ran much deeper. From the late 1770s, the twin threats of 
anti-colonial rebellion and then Continental revolution had helped forge the 
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Tory faction into a party, winning over important Whig support in an elite 
consolidation against the menace posed by Wilkes, America and France. The 
unsettling loss of the American colonies, and the transcontinental wars to 
safeguard those that remained from Napoleon, dominated the ministries of 
Pitt and Liverpool. Disraeli reanimated the Tory Party after the Liberal dec- 
ades of the mid-century with a heady dose of jingo populism. 

Economic exhaustion, the rise of American power and of anti-colonial 
resistance eventually left the war-drained country with few strategic options. 
Britain’s finest hour saw Churchill begging for lend-lease on condition of 
permanent dependency, while Washington, in Nelson Rockefellers words, 
scanned for the best properties in the British portfolio. Decolonization— 
unfinished to this day—was almost everywhere grudging, botched and bloody. 
Ifthe most shameful crime was the Partition of India—implemented under a 
Labour government—the record in Palestine, Malaya, Kenya and the Central 
African Federation was scarcely better. The departing English gentleman left 
a trail of corpses in his wake. Macleod himself oversaw the last years of the 
‘pipeline’, the Kenyan torture-camp system set up by Sir Evelyn Baring, in 
which tens of thousands of Mau Mau had been penned. Unwillingly stripped 
of its main overseas possessions, economically and militarily dependent on 
its superpower ally, the postwar British state had to work out a new strategy 
to deal with its greatly reduced position in the international order. 

The slow undermining of traditional class structures which Wheatcroft 
describes thus dovetailed, from the 1960s, with the transition to post- 
imperial status. It is this double shock that accounts for the depth of the 
Tory crisis. For if Thatcherism’s vigorous reordering of the economic system 
could propose an answer of sorts to the first problem, it could offer nothing 
on the second. Toryism had tried to find ways to assuage its political ego over 
Britain’s subordination to the us—‘as Greece to Rome’—but this was conso- 
lation, not programme. The first attempt to break out of the impasse ended 
in failure. Wheatcroft is hard on Heath (‘risen from Broadstairs to Oxford, 
where he was president of the Union, then through the army, the Commons, 
and the whips’ office, without acquiring any social graces or displaying any 
recognizable personal charm’). But the strategy he proposed between 1970 
and 1974 was relatively coherent: imposing harsh labour discipline to ratchet 
up profitability, while positioning Britain at the heart of a European directo- 
rate, if necessary clashing with the us to do so. It was commensurate with 
this approach that Heath denied Washington the use of British bases for the 
1973 Yom Kippur War—an unprecedented act of independence for a post- 
Suez prime minister. But the assault on labour proved premature and after 
his defeat, Heath was virtually disowned by his party. Under Thatcher, Tory 
contradictions on Europe sharpened, but there was no attempt to answer 
Wheatcroft’s question: ‘if not the zu, what else but a us client state?’ 
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The end of the Cold War posed this dilemma much more sharply, as 
Washington embarked on its reconstruction of the international order. 
But in 1990, Thatcher would still attempt to frame a response to German 
reunification in terms of ‘the national interest’. The Major govern- 
ment was unenthusiastic about Clinton and Albright’s interventions in 
Yugoslavia. An indissoluble residue of national-sovereignist thinking per- 
sisted within the Conservatives’ world-view long after it could have much 
strategic outlet, and dogged 2oth-century Tory governments to the end. 
Once out of power, this instinct would increasingly be reduced to a shrill 
petty-bourgeois nationalism. 

Labour, by contrast, was long accustomed to playing a dependent role. To 
please one’s masters was a matter of calculation, not of principle, for Brown 
and Blair (as reverses on the euro and European Defence Force showed). 
Blair saw and seized the opportunity, offered by Clinton’s re-militarization 
of American foreign policy in Operations Desert Fox and Allied Force, to 
reposition Britain not simply with Washington but within it. ‘Our aim is not 
just to be close to the State Department, but actually to be inside it, as part 
of the discussion’, as a Labour aide feverishly expressed it in October 2001. 
Commentators such as David Runciman have wondered at the ‘riskiness’ of 
Blair’s forward role in every military intervention Bush has launched. But 
once positioned inside the State Department, the far more dangerous— 
indeed, treasonous—step would be to oppose the Administration and 
formulate an independent line. 

As Wheatcroft argues, the ‘death of Tory England’ should not be under- 
stood as a defeat for the Right. It occurs precisely at the moment of the 
global defeat of the Left, with the rule of capital spreading across the globe. 
Nationally, too, the Conservatives’ problems can be read as a result of their 
political success. By the late 1980s the Thatcher government had crushed 
the unions, destroyed local government democzacy, sold off the utilities and 
the municipal housing stock. Like the 1914 Liberal Party in Dangerfield’s 
Strange Death of Liberal England, they had achieved everything they set out 
to do; what purpose had they left? The Conservatives’ economic and political 
legacy could now be claimed by others, Wheatcroft suggests, in ‘ostensibly 
kinder guise’. For in Britain, ‘the rout of the Left is personified by Tony Blair 
and embodied in New Labour’. There is a twist, however. For if the Right 
has won the political and economic battle, Wheatcroft suggests, the Left has 
won the cultural argument. Discursively, left tropes—or rather, since ‘the old 
rational Left was dead’, those of the ‘sickly sentimentality’ that had replaced 
it—had become the prevailing ideology. 

If Cameron’s wholescale co-optation of centre-leftadages—environmental 
sensitivity, social justice, making poverty history—amounts to a recovery of 
the Conservative Party’s capacity to adapt and reinvent itself, the question 
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remains: into what? Contrary to the avowals of Guardian columnists, the 
New Toryism does not represent a leftward shift. On macro-economic issues 
there is not even a pretence of debate; the Thatcherite—Blairite heritage 
will be just as safe in Cameron’s hands as in Brown’s. On foreign policy, 
Cameron is a Conservative Friend of Israel and reiterates every White House 
orthodoxy on Iraq. If anything his election, and the defeat of Clarke, repre- 
sent the extinction of much hope that British politics might acquire a more 
rational bourgeois centre. Over the last few years, some of the most eloquent 
critiques of class inequality here have come from the commentators of the 
Right—Mount’s Mind the Gap, for instance—even if their prescriptions differ 
little from Labours. Cameron’s embrace of the status quo—‘Conservatives 
love Britain as it is—amounts to a dismissal of such reservations. 

But baldly stated, the bi-partisan programme—extension of the rule of 
capital; foreign policy made in Washington—is not an election winner. It 
requires some ideological coating to be palatable. Here, Cameron’s social 
inclusiveness needs to be set alongside Hillary Clinton’s tenderness for 
the unborn or the French Socialists’ support for curfews in working-class 
neighbourhoods: whatever seems to be succeeding for the government, the 
opposition should be promising in spades. At the time of the 2005 Tory 
leadership contest, Wheatcroft wrote a spirited piece calling for a ‘Not the 
Tony Blair Party’. Conservative supporters, he pointed out, opposed the inva- 
sion of Iraq in far greater numbers than Labour voters—52 per cent thought 
the war unjustified, compared to 39 per cent for Labour—and loathed Blair’s 
assault on civil liberties and due process. But instead of combating the 
Labour government, Tories were aping it. ‘If anyone personifies the problem 
it is David Cameron.’ 

With Cameron, another transmogrification of the Tory Party is now 
underway—but are there any further classes to co-opt? Party membership 
and voter turnout have shrunk to all-time lows. Globalization, the 1986 Big 
Bang in the City, the financialization of some professions (media, market- 
ing), and proletarianization of others (universities, medicine, civil service) 
have rendered both the ‘English gentleman’ and the traditional middle 
class as extinct as the militant miner, printer or engineer. Social homogeni- 
zation has accompanied’ an increasing concentration of wealth. Cameron 
and his Bullingdon Club entourage may come from more socially secure 
upper-middle-class backgrounds than the deracinated Blair, but in their 
Christian values, baby-boomer attitudes to clothes and drugs or intimacy 
with semi-criminal millionaires, there 1s nothing to distinguish the various 
members of the new governing class; everyone is a friend of Berlusconi. 
The Conservative Party may revive but Tory England is dead. What replaces 
it is no improvement. 
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CAUCASIAN CRUCIBLES 


In approaching the social conflicts that have wracked the infant Caucasian 
republics over the past fifteen years, it is useful to bear a broader compara- 
tive context in mind. State collapse and civil war have been the scourges 
of the period since 1945. Some 122 civil wars have wracked 73 countries, 
accounting for about r7 million deaths. Cross-national time-series datasets 
have helped us identify some broad patterns distinguishing states suscep- 
tible to civil war from those that have been relatively immune. Four points 
are especially noteworthy here. First, there is a statistically and substan- 
tively significant relationship between newly independent states and the 
onset of civil war. Twelve per cent of the new states admitted to the United 
Nations after 1945 fell into civil war within two years of independence. In 
this regard, the polities that emerged in Eastern Europe after 1989 proved 
even more susceptible than those created out of two earlier periods of 
imperial breakdown—in' South Asia and the Middle East in the 1940s, and 
Africa in the 1960s. Of the Soviet and Yugoslav successor states, 30 per cent 
descended into hostilities in the decade after independence. 

Second, there is an association between mountainous terrain—where 
rebels can hide from state militias—and the advent of civil war. Indeed, the 
Caucasian cases that are the focus of the book under review have ideal topo- 
graphies to sustain guerrilla bands. Third, while the average length of all civil 
wars ongoing in 1999 is fifteen years, the average length of post-communist 
civil wars is just under four years. The latter are, to be sure, ugly, but they are 
shorter (and less bloody) than the average. Finally, all the post-communist wars 
were relatively quickly demobilized through an armistice—save Chechnya. 
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The quantitative data that revealed these patterns have their limits. Those 
analysing them can only speculate about the mechanisms that translate a 
propensity to civil war into actuality. Furthermore, these quantitative studies 
capture only a small part of the variance—they can explain the vulnerabil- 
ity of the post-Soviet Caucasus, but they cannot explain why Chechnya and 
Abkhazia suffered but Kabardino-Balkaria and Adjaria were spared. Georgi 
Derluguian’s ethnography of the Soviet collapse in the Caucasus provides 
tools that help turn correlations into compelling narratives. Derluguian traces 
the fate of three distinct social classes that had emerged after Stalin’s death 
in order to explain the events that proved so heavily destructive of wealth, life 
and security after 1991. His analysis reveals that it was the configuration of 
these classes in each of the republics which determined whether or not the 
post-Soviet polity found itself on the brink of chaos. 

First, there is the nomenklatura, the high officials of the Soviet state. In 
the era of rapid development and constant purges, movement up the official 
status ladder was rapid, and offered educated youths from peasant back- 
grounds unprecedented opportunities for social advance. But post-Stalin, 
and especially under Brezhnev, growth slowed and young aspiring talents 
were blocked from entering the elite. Furthermore, the end of purges in 
the Brezhnev era allowed officials to use their positions for venal ends at no 
cost. Provincial Soviet life involved families buying state or party appoint- 
ments, in order to then distribute bribe-friendly posts to relatives. All this 
was quite comfortable for the nomenklatura until the state began to unravel. 
They then had to make a historic choice: they could steal what they could of 
state assets and run; they could seek support from the newly reconstituted 
centre in Moscow to help them regain power, or they could transmogrify 
into nationalist elites and seek to lead independent states. How they chose 
had momentous consequences. 

Second, there are the national intellectuals, a sub-class of the mdustrial 
proletariat. It may seem odd for Western sociologists to see intellectuals and 
professionals such as lawyers, doctors, teachers and journalists classified 
as proletarians. But this categorization is appropriate for analysis of Soviet 
society: as Derluguian points out, ‘like workers they were bound to state 
employment for the duration of their working lives, subordinated to a for- 
mal structure of bureaucratic management, and dependent on their wages’. 
To be sure, Derluguian acknowledges, there were celebrity artists and world- 
famous scientists in the major cities who escaped proletarian indignities. 
But in the provincial capitals, intellectuals received wages and lived in apart- 
ment complexes no different from those of skilled industrial workers. 

National intellectuals may have been proletarians, but they still had 
a special status within the Soviet system. Given that the ussr was, as the 
provocative title of Terry Martin’s 2001 study has it, an ‘affirmative action 
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empire’, peripheral nationalities were given cultural institutions with 
high-status jobs attached. Universities, Palaces of Culture and local sovi- 
ets assured positions for this new class of national intellectuals. As Lenin 
hoped they would, these regional official intelligentsias defused national- 
ist mobilizations; but since the holders of the positions had no prospects 
for mobility outside their titular republics—‘their credentials did not travel 
beyond the republic’s borders’—a core of bored intellectuals developed in 
each republic with close ties both to one another, and to national intellectu- 
als from other republics. When the union collapsed, these ties enhanced 
nationalist solidarity and facilitated the transfer of autonomy statutes from 
the Baltics to the Caucasus. The Armenian medievalist Levon Ter-Petrosian 
and the Georgian Shakespeare scholar Zviad Gamsakhurdia were but two of 
the national intellectuals who left academic or cultural pursuits to lead their 
republics into sovereign independence. 

Third, there are the ‘sub-proletarians’-—a category which Derluguian 
derives from Pierre Bourdieu’s work on Algeria. This ‘residual’ class 
includes those who remained outside the state hierarchy, surviving on sub- 
sistence agriculture and migration to perform seasonal work, or carry out 
petty trade. This class was especially prominent in the southern tier of the 
Union. In normal times, these sub-proletarians were dependent on state aid 
and protection, though usually as part of a cat-and-mouse game of bribes 
and subterfuge. But without state protection after 1989, they formed the 
ranks of the mobilized ‘millenarian’ crowds, finding that they could now 
‘turn their native accents, religiosity, male peer networks, and rowdy habitus 
into nationalist assets’. 

With the three classes identified, Derluguian traces their alliances and 
relationships as a means of gauging the likely outcomes: formal democ- 
racy, restored autocracy or chaos. The route to chaos in the Caucasus tended 
to begin with the retreat of the nomenklatura, now facing those they had 
oppressed and without a Soviet big brother to protect them. They either 
escaped with the money acquired through the sale of state assets or remained 
at home and re-identified themselves as national intellectuals. An alliance 
between national intellectuals and sub-proletarians tended to follow. This 
alliance, in large part because the national intellectuals could not rein in the 
rowdy habitus of the sub-proletarians, drove all the regions of the Caucasus 
where it occurred into near chaos, and several over the brink, 

This process is neatly exemplified in Derluguian’s chronicle of the 
war in Nagorny Karabagh—an enclave in Azerbaijan, with a majority 
Armenian population. (I have adopted his orthography in this case, both for 
consistency and to avoid taking symbolic sides). Here the national hero is 
Robert Kocharian, Nagorny Karabagh leader and, since 1998, President of 
Armenia, rumoured to have been behind the gunning down of several of his 
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opponents on the floor of the parliament in 1999. In his youth, after man- 
datory service in the Soviet army, Kocharian failed to qualify for university 
in Baku, and got a technical degree in Yerevan. But lacking local patrons, 
he could not land a job in Armenia. He returned to Nagorny Karabagh and 
worked his way up to First Secretary of the Komsomol. Thereafter, how- 
ever, he could not crack the Azerbaijani nomenklatura, which was dominated 
by Armenians who owed allegiance to the Azeri strongman Heydar Aliyev. 
When Aliyev was deposed by Gorbachev in 1987, Kocharian travelled to 
Moscow to beg for the transfer of Nagorny Karabagh to Armenia, and on his 
return helped organize rallies that became increasingly popular. Kocharian 
admitted that if there had been the slightest xcs repression at these gath- 
erings, he would have quickly disappeared from the scene. But the forces 
of order in the Soviet Union had retreated, and Kocharian found himself 
almost unwittingly the leader of a national rebellion. 

The rallies in Nagorny Karabagh represented the early spirit of perestroika, 
and were attended by many Azeris who sympathized with the Armenian 
cause. Social interaction at all levels between these two nationalities was quite 
normal. But then the sub-proletarians began attending the rallies, with their 
anti-intellectual prejudices and gangster manners. On Armenian Ty, there 
were videos of jeans-clad youths carrying Kalashnikovs and singing battle- 
songs of the nineteenth-century anti-Ottoman guerrillas. As Derluguian 
observes, ‘The day before, many had been considered hoodlums and street 
trash. But now they stood symbolically next to the legendary heroes of the 
nation’s tragic history’. An Azeri official recounted to Derluguian that he 
phoned his school-friends from ‘Yerevan ‘to ask them what the hell was 
going on, but they told me that one of them now carries a gun. Armenians 
have gone madl’. These sub-proletarians—led by a nomenklatura-member 
manqué turned career-blocked national intellectual—formed the militias 
that brought the region into war. 

In Kabardino—Balkaria—home of Yuri Shambov, the book’s biographi- 
cal subject—there was the potential for another Nagorny Karabagh. As a 
result of democratic elections in this small Caucasian republic in 1989, and 
the breakdown of the ‘Lebanese protocol’ of reserved seats, the Balkars— 
who made up fewer than so per cent of the republic’s population—went 
practically without representation. They therefore demanded a republic of 
their own. Their homeland was a once-impoverished mountain zone that 
had suddenly become rich as a result of the ski boom. With a costly ethnic 
war on the horizon, which would divide the republic and take lucrative ski 
rents from the Kabardins, Shanibov transformed himself into the Muslim 
mediator ‘Musa Shanib’ and worked out a revised protocol that satisfied the 
Balkars and staved off a repeat of Nagorny Karabagh. This elite compromise 
kept the sub-proletarians out of the equation and averted civil war. 
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The chaos in the Caucasus was but one of three patterns that emerged 
from the relationship between nomenklatura, national intellectuals and 
sub-proletarians. In the post-Soviet republics as a whole, the most prevalent 
pattern was the reclamation of power by a powerful rump of the nomenklat- 
ura, this time capable of controlling the sub-proletarians, with the relatively 
weak national intellectuals brought into the ruling coalition. These allies 
feared the rise of sub-proletarians as mujahedin, and in the name of sec- 
ularism and modernity re-imposed authoritarian rule. The Central Asian 
republics are the key instances of this pattern. In the third pattern, of which 
the Baltic States are the prime examples, the sub-proletarians were weak. 
An alliance of the national intellectuals, whose considerable social power 
derived from their elite positions in pre-revolutionary civil society, and a 
reformed nomenklatura, which re-identified with the national intellectuals— 
and responded to the lure of membership in the zu—paved the way for a 
peaceful transition to representative democracy. 

In this account, luck, historical timing and demographic balance were 
the crucial local factors that distinguished those areas of the Caucasus where 
civil war was averted from those that suffered it—choreographing the pas de 
trois danced by the nomenklatura, national intellectuals and sub-proletarians. 
As an example of the role of luck, Derluguian reports that in Georgia, dur- 
ing a 1991 cabinet meeting in the province of Adjaria, Aslan Abashidze—a 
bureaucrat from an old Muslim family—shot and killed the prime minis- 
ter appointed by president-elect Gamsakhurdia. According to local legend, 
this so-called ‘bullet sent by God’ saved the region from mobilizing mili- 
tarily against a leader who had dreamt of assimilating Muslim Adjaria into a 
Christian Georgia. A reenactment of Bosnia, according to Derluguian, was 
thereby averted. Abashidze, having profited from the fruits of power, was 
ejected from office in May 2004 and 1s now ostentatiously nch and relatively 
safe in Moscow, but his province is destitute. Of course, there are dangers 
in relying on such anecdotal details, but in this case Derluguian’s account, 
in which Adjana was saved by pure luck from a Georgian nationalist with 
MiloSevié-like dreams, seems convincing. With regard to demography, 
Derluguian points to the high birth rates in Chechnya and the massive 
number of migratory bands of sub-proletarian labourers who provided 
the foundations of guerrilla bands that the national intellectuals could not 
control. This alliance of many sub-proletarians with a few nationalist intel- 
lectuals helped drive Chechnya into a state of unremitting violence. 

As for timing, war did not break out ın Kabardino—Balkaria in large 
part because events were slower in this remote republic, giving the national 
intellectuals and Yeltsin time to see their future in Grozny’s ruins. To be sure, 
Shanib had trouble getting guns. Nonetheless, he could have led his republic 
Dudayev-style into collapse and social turmoil. In 1992, Shanib was arrested 
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by the Russian police for fomenting revolution. He managed a theatrical 
escape, thereby achieving mythic status locally. He had at his disposal mili- 
tias of ‘athletes—wrestlers, boxers, martial artists—veterans of the Afghan 
war and simple hooligans [ready] for the fight’. He also had an alliance of 
national intellectuals and sub-proletarians. But war was averted. The Russian 
government cauterized the situation by inducing Shanib and his minions to 
become little Lincoln Brigades in Abkhazia, herding the sub-proletarians out 
of Nalchik, the republic's capital city, and on to Georgia to fight bigger battles. 
The nomenklatura had time to regain control. But in Shanib’s ominous words, 
‘Had we gone to the end, today I would probably be some sort of dictator 
and this place would be as uncivilized as Chechnya. Of course, most of our 
bureaucrats are thieves but without them there can be no civilized life.’ 

While structural factors such as state institutions and topography help 
explain why the new states were prone to civil-war violence, Derluguian 
shows how class relations determine not only why the post-Soviet states were 
on average more susceptible to the onset of war than the other 103 states 
newly independent since 1945, but also which of the post-communist states 
were the most so. To be sure, his reliance on luck, demographics and timing 
to distinguish the Caucasian cases that went over the brink from those that 
barely avoided it is rather ad hoc; yet it may well be the case that sociological 
theory can at best tell us where to expect a high propensity, and only local 
factors can account for the translation from propensity to actuality. 

But one area more suited to theorization, and where Derlugwian gives 
us little help, is in the search for explanations for the third and fourth pat- 
terns identified at the outset of this review: the vanation in the length of the 
wars that did occur, and what Derluguian calls the ‘frozen’ insurgencies that 
remain in armistice. To the question of the latter, Derluguian provides a one- 
sentence answer. it was ‘the political constraints imposed on the belligerents 
by Western mediators and the sheer weakness of the successor states with 
little prospect of engaging in successful conquests’ that ‘froze’ the conflicts. 
This is hardly adequate. In all cases except for Chechnya, it is Russia that 
serves as a third party, imposing a fragile peace. In Nagorny Karabagh, there 
is also the oscr’s so-called ‘Minsk group’, consisting of Russia and Western 
states, which supports an armistice but cannot fashion a long-term peace. 
It appears that Russia’s third-party role brings mixed results: quick armi- 
stices, which reduce the magnitude of the civil wars in its ‘near abroad’, 
but no solutions that can resolve political disputes and clear the way for 
economic progress. In Moldova, Tajikistan and South Ossetia, Russia has 
helped broker and maintain peace. But as a second party, as in Chechnya, 
Russia has brought neither armistice nor economic progress. 

Frozen armistices merit more than a single sentence, since they present 
us with far more than a theoretical issue. For example, the displaced youth 
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from Nagorny Karabagh and the neighbouring Lachin Corridor are grow- 
ing up, as did the Palestinian refugees of the 1948 war, in concentration 
camps, and have the potential backing of an oil-rich state run by their titular 
nationality to reclaim their (disputed) homeland. This unresolved armistice 
is therefore particularly worrisome. 

It is disappointing that Derluguian has not adequately addressed such 
vital questions. But he deserves credit for identifying three key classes and 
their relative positions in post-Soviet space. His identification of factors that 
translated propensity into actuality is also enlightening. Through this ana- 
lytical work, he is able to account for a wide range of outcomes that have 
eluded large-N statistical analyses. This is a major accomplishment. 

The framing of the book as stated above is mine, not Derluguian’s. His 
is a dual framing, as suggested in his title: a biography from a world-system 
perspective of his eponymous hero, a Soviet intellectual in the far provinces of 
the ussr who turned Muslim nationalist in a career move as the Communist 
bloc collapsed. Musa Shanib, the secret admirer of Bourdieu—also described 
here as the ‘Garibaldi of the Caucasus’—was from the national intelligentsia 
of Kabardino—Balkaria. He was young and ambitious, riding the wave of 
Khrushchev’s reforms in the late 19508; indeed, he changed his name to 
Yuri Shanibov as a gesture to Soviet internationalism. Running the local 
Palace of Culture, he made a name for himself by serving as a self-described 
‘Komsomol gangster’, countermanding juvenile violence. He later wrote a 
dissertation proclaiming the virtues of campus ‘self-governance’, a concept 
that found favour in the 1960s and was rewarded with a university lecture- 
ship. But his professional mobility was blocked—thus he never became 
part of the nomenklatura—not only due to the diminishing opportunities 
for bureaucratic advancement, but also because his doctoral dissertation fell 
foul of the Brezhnevite ‘communist conservatives’ at the centre, who feared 
the consequences of youth organizations free from party control. All of a 
sudden, our hero was without university promotion and under xcs inves- 
tigation. Politically he was driven into ‘internal exile’, and plays no role in 
Derluguian’s drama for scores of pages. 

He reappears in late 1988, as nomenklatura power in provincial Nalchik 
came under threat when Gorbachev signalled his support for popular fronts 
challenging entrenched authority in the name of perestroika. Shanibov’s stu- 
dents and colleagues nudged him to speak out publicly, and his impressive 
lecturing style turned him into a local hero, leading rallies for a variety of 
causes. As the nationalist agenda began to predominate over ecological, 
democratic and communist-restoration programmes, our Caucasian 
Garibaldi appeared in Abkhazia, taking the leadership of the Confederation 
of the Mountain Peoples of the Caucasus in 1989 as Musa Shanib once 
again. Later on, he led a militia in the Abkhaz—Georgian war of 1992-93, 
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and a battlefield wound ended his career. But he was already being out- 
flanked by a younger generation of radicals who were less nationalist and 
more Islamist. As of Derluguian’s writing, Shanib was lost to history, hoping 
to be awarded his long-awaited professorship in sociology and regain his sta- 
tus as national intellectual. All this indeed is the stuff of biography, but not 
quite as advertised. The personal details on Shanib would fill fewer than ten 
pages. We learn little of his family life—his son, referred to once, remains 
nameless, and his wife is not mentioned at all. Shanib is just a silhouette, 
with no childhood, no perspectives on him from other informants, no inner 
hopes and no personal growth. 

Derluguian’s second frame is an attempt at a synthesis of world-system 
theory, historical sociology and Bourdieu’s reflexive sociology. Presented as a 
formula for little less than a second Golden Age of the discipline, much of this 
sociological project is as abstract and impenetrable as the Soviet platitudes it 
sets out to replace. Derluguian writes of American (and French) sociology in 
the same self-assured tone in which he describes displays of cultural capital 
in Georgia, where his understanding is deep and reflects years of fieldwork. 
In his praise-poem to his sociological heroes—professionally marginal, how- 
ever intellectually influential—he ignores the obvious fact that none has ever 
produced a comprehensive analysis of Soviet society. He can put correlation 
analysis of Soviet dissertation topics by Russian and Caucasian mtellectu- 
als and their subsequent political stances to good use, but his ex cathedra 
judgements about American sociology, ın which he rails against competing 
schools of thought, lack any such knowledge and can only seem jejune by 
comparison. Nor are his reflections on its sister disciplines any better. From 
his account, one could never guess that it is political science (Merle Fainsod 
and Jerry Hough) and history (Sheila Fitzpatrick and Ronald Suny), not 
Derluguian’s idealized sociology, that have produced serious studies of the 
inner workings of the Soviet system and their impact on its periphery. 

Despite Derluguian’s innuendoes, the great works of these scholars 
in political science and history were not beholden to Cold War categories. 
Moreover, Derluguian ignores such sociological contributions as Basile 
Kerblay’s comprehensive overview of the Soviet system and the demographic 
work of Barbara Anderson. He indicts the field of economics as static, but 
it was after all Joseph Stiglitz, a Nobel laureate, who exposed the applica- 
tion of neo-classical orthodoxies to the post-Soviet economies as ‘market 
bolshevism’; this in itself suggests a discipline that is dynamic and con- 
tentious. Unfortunately, Derluguian’s tnbutes to macrosociological theory 
and digressions on competing academic approaches are, like the Potemkin- 
village state he so well understands, more mirage than reality. 

In framing the book as he did, Derluguian’s tongue may have been in 
his cheek. Using a bait-and-switch tactic, he gives us little biography and 
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a world-system theory that sheds even less light on his subject matter. But 
the switch! It is ethnography in the service of class analysis. And despite 
the fact that on occasion he seems to prefer a great story to faithful repro- 
duction of historical fact, it is a gem. Some of this is prefigured when we 
hear of Derluguian’s baptism into the habitus of American sociology. He 
tells of his terror at being confronted by a sociological positivist at a con- 
ference in Istanbul, where he was saved by a postmodernist who verbally 
assaulted not him, but the positivist. He admits to then understanding 
neither perspective, but being reminded of his tour as a Soviet official in 
Mozambique when, ‘caught in the crossfire between Matsanga rebels and 
the government's Milicias Populares’, he learned ‘to lay low and try to enjoy 
the fireworks’. This 1s the humour and insight he brings to his work on 
the post-Soviet fallout. 

This ethnography is part field observation, part autobiography, part biog- 
raphy and part rumour-mongering—all in the service of digging under the 
detritus of the Soviet collapse to identify the new forms of life climbing up 
through the rubble. Derluguian is a master raconteur of Soviet and post- 
Soviet society. His laser-sharp eye for detail reveals the substructure of Soviet 
power and its fault-lines. He explains his special vantage point by telling us 
‘I am not just a social scientist; I am also a native . . . I grew up in the North 
Caucasus and was thus inculcated with a practical sense of local realities. But 
this socialization was never completed to the point of becoming unreflected 
habitus’. He relies on this semi-acculturation to great advantage, gaining 
access to and credibility with key informants. The benefits of his insider/ 
outsider status are most memorably displayed when Robert Kocharian, in a 
phrase that is by itself worth the price of the book, tells him that ‘I am visited 
by hordes of scholars from all those Harvard-marvard Oxford-shmoksford 
foreign universities, who come to teach me about conflict resolution, minor 
ity rights and such like. In very learned language they tell me everything that 
I already know.’ 

Derluguian’s unique perspective is already apparent in Chapter 1, “The 
Field’. Here he paints a portrait of a January 1997 election rally in Freedom 
Square, Grozny, at an interstitial moment between Chechnya’s two wars, 
which attracted a horde of Western journalists seeking the traditionalist 
roots of Chechen separatism. Derluguian describes the salient campaign 
issues—renaming the capital city and the country—but shows that all 
the talk had little connection to those who attended. Totally missed by the 
foreign photo-journalists, whose attention was consumed by a small boy in 
military garb carrying a toy gun, were such details as the ‘tight-knit groups 
of giggling teenage girls, dressed up almost identically in fashionable 
leather coats from Turkey’, who ‘looked as if they were going shopping or 
to a discotheque rather than attending a political rally. These urbane girls,’ 
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Derluguian recounts, ‘actually outnumbered the people in unusual kinds 
of dress such as military uniform, Islamic headcovers or Chechen folkloric 
costumes.’ At the periphery of the rally, Derluguian observes an improvised 
market, with local merchants selling long-distance telephone cards, the 
green berets of the resistance, posters and the new Chechen national flag, 
featuring a she-wolf—designed to convey a secular message. 

For many Chechens seeking an orderly transition, the hero was an 
unknown Swiss diplomat, the oscz mediator Tim Guldimann. He helped 
fund and manage the national election that led to the moderate Aslan 
Maskhadov’s victory, and his active presence, Derluguian argues, was 
regarded as confirmation of Europe’s involvement in the future of Chechnya. 
One of Maskhadov’s rivals was Movladi Udugov, who ran on the slogan of 
‘Islamic Order’. According to Derluguian’s interpretation of events, ‘Few out- 
siders . . . seemed to notice how surprisingly many Chechens held Udugov 
in unconcealed contempt. In educated circles he was called a neo-fascist, 
or “baby Goebbels”’. Unpopular at home, he could only get funding from 
patrons in the Middle East. 

The enfant terrible of the campaign was Salman Raduyev, who showed 
up at the rally wearing ‘a black military beret reminiscent of Saddam, the 
chequered Arab gufiya kerchief around his neck, and with his face mostly 
obscured by a huge pair of sunglasses’. He had previously been an active 
komsomolist and a trained technocrat. But when Yeltsin attacked Chechnya, 
Raduyev used family connections to become a commander of the resistance. 
In a 1996 raid in Daghestan, he showed such cruelty to innocent hos- 
tages that he turned the stomachs of most Daghestanis, dissuading them 
from any alliance with the Chechens. As he begins ranting at the crowd in 
Freedom Square, people walk away to watch a dance troupe from the villages 
which combines traditional folk dance with Islamic slogans. A middle-aged 
Chechen in the crowd mutters to Derluguian in disgust, ‘This was a cultured 
modern town, but the countryside overran us, and now foreigners come 
here as if they were coming to a zoo. Dudayev started all this.’ 

Such is the everyday experience of a revolutionary situation, and 
Derluguian shows he has a feel for its underlying social reality. His obser- 
vational skills are put to the test when he traces the quick transformation 
from national awakening to chaotic violence in the Caucasus. Derluguian 
uses his talents to show that the key actors in post-Soviet provincial 
history—those who join militias, change their names to show identification 
with their Islamic ancestry and turn out in the central squares to proclaim 
nationalist principles—are three-dimensional people, embedded in real 
social structures. 

What does it mean to argue that national intellectuals ally with sub- 
proletarians? The connection comes to life when, in an act Derluguian sees 
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as ‘symbolic violence’ to minorities, the Georgian president Gamsakhurdia 
appoints as prefect of Adjaria one of his old bohemian friends—a man 
described in official documents as a dissident, but known by locals to have 
been jailed for a restaurant brawl. The province was spared from him, in 
local mythology, only by the fabled bullet from God. Similarly we learn that 
in Grozny, the nomenklatura supported the August 1991 military coup that 
temporarily overthrew Gorbachev. This gave an opening to the national 
intellectuals who organized democratic rallies. But they could hardly con- 
trol the infusion into these rallies of semi-rural sub-proletarians, unable to 
migrate to their former employment opportunities outside Chechnya due 
to the collapse of the Soviet economy. General Dudayev’s rhetoric resonated 
far beyond his expectations, and resentment against Russia among the sub- 
proletarians pushed him into greater feats of radical opposition, earning him 
a resounding victory as republican president. The escalating conflict between 
Chechnya and Russia induced massive emigration by the nomenklatura and 
urban professionals, ‘removing from Dudayev’s Chechnya virtually all claim- 
ants to political power except those who procured their living by the gun’. 
Here the alliance of national intellectuals and sub-proletarians was thrust 
upon Dudayev, and he used it to his political advantage. 

In his discussion of the Georgian militias fighting in Abkhazia, 
Derluguian explains that sub-proletarian Georgians were hoodwinked into 
the alliance. They joined national paramilitaries having been promised 
that the membership cards were the sine qua non for privatization vouch- 
ers for land auctions. Such lies are different from the ‘selective incentives’ 
postulated by those, such as Mancur Olson, who have identified a logic to 
collective action. Derluguian’s analysis of the growing support for Islamism 
is similarly grounded in ethnographic observation. He points out that in the 
post-Soviet era, with opportunities scarce, English-speaking intellectuals got 
jobs and status working for ngos; but the sub-proletarians, who speak no 
English, got parallel rewards from Islamic charities. They have no more sold 
out to foreign money, Derluguian insists, than have the English-speaking 
NGo workers. In Salafite doctrine, he argues, the new converts found ‘an 
opportunity to constitute'themselves into a separate group of distinct status 
and powerful internal solidarity that could claim to represent a facet in the 
worldwide movement for the renovation of faith and the moralistic reorder- 
ing of social affairs’. 

Derluguian’s ethnography is gripping, but it falls far short of explana- 
tion. He illustrates his argument with a series of diagrams and tables which, 
to this reviewer at least, remain entirely opaque; in any event, there is no 
attempt at formalizing the argument in such a way that the mechanisms 
driving outcomes are clearly specified. Derluguian shows no interest in 
research based on quantitative time-series data (as if his field notes reporting 
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on rumours were more objective). Yet statistical and formal models are not 
antithetical, as he suggests, but rather natural complements to the narrative 
techniques—archival research, ethnography and biography—of which he is 
a master. Ignoring statistics, he 1s blind to patterns of civil war that remain 
to be explained. He is insensitive as well to statistical issues such as those 
regarding the selection of his informants; for example, we do not know if 
the opinions he reports at the rally in Grozny are representative of both high- 
landers and plains-dwellers. Setting aside formal models, he disregards the 
dynamics in rallies—as modelled in the work of Rasma Karklins and Roger 
Petersen, Timur Kuran and Susan Lohmann—according to which potential 
protesters base their decision to attend on the number of co-citizens out 
in the square the day before. To be sure, his portrayal of protesters’ varied 
motives—to make sales, reinvent themselves in a new social category, show 
off the newest fashions, escape the retribution they might expect from their 
old school-friends if they were to stay at home—is compelling. But sociologi- 
cal theory would be advanced if he built on these models, improving their 
explanatory power, rather than overlooking them. 

Parallel to this sociological obscurantism and caricature of the wider 
social sciences is another book—a cogent one—that fully merits our criti- 
cal attention. Derluguian’s method of elaborating class formations, their 
reformations and historical alliances through the technique of ethnography 
is an ingenious juxtaposition, making for a text that is both sociologically 
revealing and narratively gripping. His is a new form of class analysis, 
based on observation of the micro-sociological details of everyday life; but it 
also projects the political implications of those ground-level class alliances, 
and helps to reveal the processes that turn susceptibility to violent break- 
down into actuality. 

This study is all the more important because, as Derluguian suggests, 
it is the sub-proletarians who are the fastest-growing class ın the globalized 
capitalist periphery. How they respond to national and religious elites, and 
how they are contained by the status quo-oriented bureaucrats, will shape 
the tumultuous events that will inevitably follow the collapse of other 
authoritarian regimes. Relying on ethnography to uncover the social bases 
for the pattern of avil war conflicts and the present-day politics of reallocat- 
ing the Soviet spoils, Bourdieu’s Secret Admirer in the Caucasus gives direction 
to future work on the perils of authoritarian decline. 
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LIBERAL FRANCOPHOBIA 


The riots of autumn 2005 produced a remarkable show of unity ın the French 
political establishment. Government spokesmen conjured visions of ‘bands 
of hooligans’, ‘mafias’ and ‘fundamentalists’—reissuing the nineteenth- 
century trope of the classes dangereuses in newly ethnicized packaging—while 
Interior Minister Nicolas Sarkozy announced a state of emergency, dusting 
off colonial laws from 1955. The response of the Parti Socialiste, which in 
February 2005 had backed the passage of a law specifying that school his- 
tory curricula should ‘recognize the positive role of the French presence 
overseas . . . especially in North Africa’, was predictably invertebrate. The pcr 
was pulled in contrary directions by its rank and file and its elected officials, 
some of whom called for the army to be brought onto the streets. A radical 
minority affirmed solidarity with the révoltés, but few went so far as to seek 
the roots of the malaise in the French social model itself. 

Against this backdrop of generalized political autism, Timothy Smith’s 
France in Crisis—recently translated into French with the more strident 
title La France injuste—comes as a forthright and challenging interven- 
tion. Based at Queen’s University in Ontario, Smith is the author of a 2003 
study on the origins of the French welfare state. Here he has departed from 
the erudition of that volume to take a more polemical stance, making bold 
claims in straightforward, brisk language designed both to appeal to the 
general reader and unsettle the specialist. In the present context, his claim 
that France’s current ills are ‘made in France, the product of good inten- 
tions, bad policies, and vested interests’, is certain to provoke debate. He 
makes a forceful attack on unemployment as ‘a social rot upon which politi- 
cal extremism feeds’, and argues that the best remedy for the tensions it 
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generates would be a more dynamic labour market: ‘what French immi- 
grants need is a vibrant, full-employment society (and less racism, of 
course).’ He writes well on the fate of those excluded from employment and 
social provision, above all on the shameful treatment of the handicapped 
and communities of immigrant descent. And there is strong criticism of the 
elitist nature of the grandes écoles—Smith even going so far as to propose the 
abolition of the Ecole Nationale d'Administration. These are major contribu- 
tions towards any left critique of the French welfare state, and should be 
widely read and discussed. There are, however, serious problems with many 
of his policy prescriptions. 

Smith positions himself at the outset as an admirer of ‘Scandinavian- 
style social policies’ on the one hand, and ‘Dutch and North-American-style 
dynamic labour markets’ on the other. His twin emphases on redistributive 
social spending and liberal economic and employment policy provide the 
two central planks of France in Crisis. The first argues that the French wel- 
fare state, itself resting on a regressive fiscal system, is unjustly weighted 
towards the ‘insiders’—the already employed, especially in the public sec- 
tor, the retired and the rent-seekers—at the expense of the ‘outsiders’: the 
young, immigrants, women and the handicapped. The problem with the 
état providence is, then, that it is not sufficiently redistributive: spending is 
skewed in favour of those who are already comfortable, and away from those 
who need it most. 

The second plank rests on the claim that excessive public spending, 
over-restrictive labour-market regulations, obstructive unions and forms of 
collective bargaining, and disproportionately high wage increases—especially 
of the minimum wage—all combine to fetter the dynamism of the market, 
locking the French economy into a restrictive corset. Opportunities for job 
creation are suffocated by politicians and union leaders alike, especially at the 
low-paid, low-skilled end which could, were it allowed to develop, help many 
young people out of the unemployment ghetto in which they find themselves. 
Smith presents a picture of the French economy as a perverse mechanism 
segmenting society into a two-thirds majority whose jobs it protects, and a 
large minority whose employment chances it blocks altogether. 

In North America, by contrast, the job market ‘creates millions of posi- 
tions in the economy for the unskilled.’ While Smith is under no illusions as 
to the income inequalities to which the us model gives rise, he argues that 
‘the vibrant American economy distributes jobs in a much more equitable 
fashion than the French’. Moreover, he continues, the comparative lack of 
corporatist privileges in the us and looser labour laws mean that ‘risk and 
uncertainty are spread more equitably around the table’-—-whereas in France, 
adversity is concentrated among immigrants and the young. 
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The principal obstacle to a thorough overhaul of the French system is, 
according to Smith, the attachment of much of the country’s population to 
a particular welfare model. He provides a historical account of how this has 
developed in the postwar period, through the serial accretion of occupational- 
based regimes: an insurance fund for cadres was set up in 1947, for instance, 
while others for artisans, the liberal professions and shopkeepers followed 
in 1948, and for farmers in 1951. The result was a fragmented system built 
around the figure of the full-time male worker and open to colonization 
by professional associations, interest groups and, crucially, the trade union 
movement. Though some members of the Resistance government based 
in London during the Second World War admired the universalistic prin- 
ciples of the Beveridge Report, the French system was not recast on British 
lines after 1945. In Smith’s version, this was because ‘professionals, the self- 
employed, skilled workers centred in the public sector, and the middle class 
in general torpedoed legislative attempts’ to do so—though he makes little 
reference to the intense class struggles of the immediate postwar period. 

This corporatist system, which had functioned well during the 1950s 
and 6os and had notably eliminated old-age poverty, entered into long-term 
crisis in the 1970s as particularistic interests prevented any reshuffling of 
expenditure towards weaker and more disadvantaged groups. Smith’s char- 
acterization of the French welfare state is stark: it is 


a middle- and upper-middle-class welfare state, not a working-class welfare 
state. It is a pensioners’ state, not a pro-youth state. It is a protection system 
for those already employed, not a full-employment state. It 1s concerned pri- 
marily with protecting jobs, not in allowing or helping the market to create 
(and destroy) them ın the first place 


When it comes to identifying those responsible for the entrenchment of 
these imbalances, Smith provides three main candidates: pensioners; a 
blurry category of ‘the wealthy’, sometmes appearing in tandem with an 
equally undefined ‘middle class’; and trade unions. Smith’s prose becomes 
especially venomous when dealing with the latter, which he says ‘have suc- 
ceeded in cloaking their narrow interests with the rhetoric of solidarity’. 
Moreover, even the rhetoric has its limits: 


There has never been a place in the mythic vision of worker-solidarity for a 
young unemployed female, a single parent working a minumum-wage job, an 
Algenan-born man hving ın a public housing ghetto on the outskirts of Lyon, 
a handicapped person shunned by the labour market, living alone in Paris on 
a pittance provided by the state. 


These are the people whom French unions have abandoned, in Smith’s view. 
Rather than pressing for the creation of jobs for the unemployed, the French 
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labour movement has ‘concentrated its efforts on defending existing jobs’, 
and the regime of special privileges attached to them. Smith cites the perks 
of EDF employees, railway workers and Banque de France staff as so many 
instances of minority privileges which erode the redistributive capacity of the 
state, as well as its room for economic manoeuvre. For Le Monde panjandrum 
Alain Minc, this is a ‘neo-seigneurial’ regime in which corporatist groups 
extract taxes from the active population. Smith seemingly concurs: in a tirade 
against mobilizations over the neoliberal reforms of Juppé and Raffarin, he 
declares that ‘the Ancien Régime is alive and protesting in the streets’. 

The pension system is subjected to less ideological but equally damning 
scrutiny. For Smuth, the huge and growing proportion of the budget allo- 
cated to pensions functions as a key mechanism in undermining attempts 
at redistribution. Despite a generally static demographic picture, ‘during the 
19908, French pension spending as a percentage of GNP grew faster than 
in every other ozcp nation except Denmark’—an increase that Smith sees 
as politically motivated. The effect has not only been to ‘widen the genera- 
tional imbalances which have divided France for thirty years’, but also the 
gap between public-sector workers and others: 


The 30 per cent slice of the population affiliated with the public sector and 
special regimes consumes 60 per cent of the nation’s annual pension costs, 
twice their share in a world of truly equitable pension disbursements. The 
remaining 70 per cent of the retired population, affiliated with the main pen- 
sion fund for private-sector workers, accounts for only 40 per cent of pension 
costs, but it has been subsidizing the insolvent special regime pension funds 


for decades. 


Smith concludes that cuts are essential, and goes on to make a qualified 
defence of private pensions as supplements to the public pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem, and even of the us model: ‘regularly employed Americans do not (and 
will not) starve if they lose their company pension since they all have the 
basic Social Security payment And company pensions rarely collapse’. 

The us appears more generally, however, as an example of excessive 
liberalization. It is the Dutch experience of wage reductions, welfare-state 
and labour-market reforms and successful overcoming of large-scale unem- 
ployment that is most often cited by Smith as a positive model—interspersed 
with more occasional references to Canada and Sweden. The Netherlands 
provide proof of the possibility of reorienting the French welfare state in a 
more redistributive direction, while allowing for increased flexibility in the 
workplace. Indeed, the Dutch model was so successful, Smith argues, that 
it became ‘an embarrassment to many French politicians and intellectuals’, 
who sought to obscure its achievements or delegitimate it, and thereby 
‘cleanse their consciences and comfort themselves in the thought that there 
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was no alternative to the path they chose during the 1980s and 1990s.’ He 
devotes an entire chapter to exposing what he sees as evasions of responsi- 
bility by the French political and intellectual elite, who blamed ‘globalization’ 
for home-grown problems and criticized Anglo-Saxon systems—before 
implementing, stealthily and in piecemeal form, much of the programme 
put in place across the Channel in the 1980s. 

France in Crisis contains important insights into several issues, including 
a broadly positive assessment of the French healthcare system. It provides 
a useful examination of the scandalously regressive tax configuration, 
in which income tax accounted for a mere 14 per cent of tax revenues in 
1997—-compared to 25 ın the ux, 24 in Germany and 39 in the us—and 
which is heavily reliant on sales tax. Exemptions, privileges and loopholes 
for the rich constitute a ‘hidden welfare state for the wealthy’, and in part 
explain high-income layers’ overall contentment with the status quo. 

At the book’s conclusion, Smith makes a string of policy recommen- 
dations, which range from the provocative and unorthodox—abolition of 
the ENA, for instance—to more conventional liberal prescriptions: wage 
restraint, loosening of labour laws, a freeze on the minimum wage, pension 
cuts. Smith’s suggestions also include positive changes ın the social sphere: 
he calls for increases—he does not say by how much—in progressive taxes, 
family and housing allowances, funding for universities, research, the hand- 
icapped. But there is no visible sense of hierarchy or scale of priorities in 
his list which, much like the book as a whole, oscillates between the social 
and liberal poles of his overall argument. The burden of his analysis is to 
suggest that the two can be reconciled to locate a ‘happy medium’ between 
us excesses and Euro-paralysis. Redistribution and dynamic labour markets, 
state expansion and state withdrawal, economic change (that is, capitalist 
development) and equality, can be mutually compatible, provided that cor- 
rect political choices are made and that leaders and populace alike prove 
sufficiently adaptable. 

The strength of Smith’s exposition lies in its distance from both 
Gallocentric complacency and standard diatribes against the flaccid European 
model. A series of objections can be raised to it, however, which are cultural- 
intellectual, theoretical, empirical and political in nature. Smith’s antipathy 
towards the French labour movement has already been noted. The threat 
of social conflagration stalks the book throughout, and perhaps fear of a 
re-run of 1968 explains the shrillness of tone. But it also signals an analyti- 
cal weakness. As a result of Smith’s insistence on the ‘solidarity aristocracy’ 
of organized labour, other social actors tend to disappear and blend into 
the background. There is certainly no cogent concept of class to underpin 
his argument. The ‘wealthy’ are mentioned relatively frequently, but there 
is no capitalist class to speak of—though there are victimized ‘employers’, 
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prevented from doing their bit for equality by red tape and the obduracy of 
politicians and unions. Smith also displays a remarkable lack of historical 
or sociological depth when he suggests that today’s immigrants could, like 
Poles, Spaniards and Portuguese before them, be seamlessly integrated 
by means of more dynamic labour markets—overlooking the connection 
between North Africans’ status as former colonial subjects and their present 
experience of racism. 

Although Smith suggests that this is to be a comparative cross-national 
study—the Netherlands, Sweden, the usa, Canada, Britain, Germany—his 
use of this material is highly selective. Instead of a methodical, case-by-case 
comparison with the French system, Smith tends to pick aspects more or 
less at will, and vary his exemplars depending on the argument being made. 
There is also little sense of relative scale: the us and the Netherlands, say, 
are contrasted with France as if all three were equivalents. Smith’s juxtaposi- 
tions omit much telling detail: though he refers to some of the mequities 
of us society, he does not mention the 25 per cent of the workforce on or 
below poverty wages; the one-third longer working hours; the 42 million 
not covered by health insurance, according to 2003 figures; the 1.4 million 
incarcerated and thus subtractable from the unemployment figures. 

He is on somewhat stronger ground in his sections on the ‘Dutch 
miracle’—the title of a 1997 book by Jelle Visser and Anton Hemerijck, 
whose account is close to that offered by Smith. (Though he seems not to 
have drawn on less upbeat works such as Lei Delsen’s 2002 Exit Polder 
Model?) Smith is right to class the Dutch welfare state as a hybrid, with 
strong universalistic elements in the social insurance and health systems, 
and relatively few corporatist, specialized regimes. The basic pension is 
paid to all and financed by all, and those working part-time do not lose out 
in terms of social rights. Whether there was a broad consensus about the 
real and nominal wage cuts enshrined in the 1982 Wassenaar Agreement 
is debatable, however: there was certainly much more than ‘grumbling’ by 
some labour leaders—in the 1980s and early 1990s the Netherlands expe- 
rienced the largest waves of mass protest in its postwar history. Moreover, 
the low level of official unemployment in the Netherlands begins to look 
less impressive when underemployment is taken into account—estimated 
by the Dutch Central Statistical Bureau to apply to 20 per cent of the total 
workforce. Employment creation figures mask a substantial shift to part- 
time instead of full-time jobs and an increase in irregular, precarious work 
which has left the total volume of paid labour very much the same. Poverty 
levels have increased, as have wage differentials. Given these considerations, 
which go some way to nuance the positive picture painted by Smith, perhaps 
the Dutch ‘No’ in the May 2005 xu constitutional referendum, and the social 
fractures it revealed, are less surprising. 
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One can surmise how Smith would have greeted the French referendum 
vote, or the youth strikes against the ‘First-Job Contract’ legislation: further 
instances of obstruction on the part of the ‘insiders’, pointing still more 
insistently to the need for radical reform in order to escape the grip of anti- 
globalization discourse. Smith’s view of the political and intellectual scene is 
liable to make Francophone readers feel they have entered a parallel universe: 
the country Smith depicts has a few familiar features but bears little resem- 
blance to the France they inhabit. He lumps together the Ligue Communiste 
Révolutionnaire, Chevènement and the far Right, as ‘extremist’ forces whose 
emergence was sponsored by irresponsible rhetonc about globalization from 
the political elite. Moreover, the anti-globalization consensus is portrayed 
as stretching across the political spectrum, from Chirac to José Bové. Le 
Monde, Libération, Le Monde diplomatique, Humanité, Politis and Alternatives 
économiques are all described as ‘leading French newspapers’, and all equally 
cast as organs of anti-neoliberalism. It is perverse enough to suggest that 
the pcr’s daily newspaper and two fairly marginal publications—Politis is a 
weekly of a greenish, altermondialiste tinge, Alternatives économiques a seri- 
ous, social-democratic monthly—somehow represent the mainstream of 
political discussion. But for Smith also to present Le Monde and Libé as her- 
alds of the anti-globalization movement is simply risible. Similarly bizarre 
is Smith’s assertion—liable to raise eyebrows at ps headquarters in the rue 
Solférino—that under Francois Hollande, the party ‘is now posing as the 
only viable “altermondialiste” option; the anti-globalization agenda 1s at the 
heart of its platform’. 

Smith conflates all critics of neoliberal globalization—both rigorous ana- 
lysts and opportunist politicos, of whom there are admittedly many—and ın 
so doing seeks to invalidate their accounts as a mere smokescreen erected 
by those insisting on a single, unchanging French model. But this is upside- 
down: groups such as aTrac, Le Monde diplomatique and the Fondation 
Copernic insist precisely that the global integration of finance and produc- 
tion does not dictate a particular form of socio-economic organization, and 
that reforms such as the Tobin tax or banning redundancies at firms mak- 
ing profits are genuinely feasible. The crucial difference is that while Smith 
insists on varieties of the welfare state, he can only envisage those varieties 
within capitalism. 

The notion of capitalism as indépassable horizon of our age gained partic- 
ular currency in the 1980s, with the installation of the pensée unique. Smith 
makes no mention at all of the latter’s intellectual sway—though the recent 
admittance of critiques of globalization to the public sphere is clearly at least 
in part a backlash against the earlier dominance of liberalism. In France in 
Crisis, on the contrary, it 1s as if the ideological counter-revolution of the 
1970s and ĝos, spearheaded by the nouveaux philosophes, had simply not 
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occurred. Confidence in Smith’s assessment of the intellectual scene is fur- 
ther undermined by his glib asides on a tradition of ‘ideological posturing’ 
and his saloon-bar speculation about a French predisposition to search for 
meta-narratives. ‘Intellectuals’ are presented as an undifferentiated mass, 
rarely named or cited directly, except to attack Viviane Forrester as ‘economi- 
cally illiterate’ and Pierre Bourdieu as a paranoiac defender of over-privileged 
railway workers. Perhaps the most glaring instance is when Smith states that 
in 1995, in response to Alain Juppé’s ‘reasonable reform package’, ‘French 
intellectuals issued a collective “J’accuse” to Juppé’. In fact, there was a sharp 
polarization around two petitions, one in support of the reforms signed by 
the gratin of the Parisian intellectual scene—Pierre Rosanvallon, Jacques 
Julliard, Alain Touraine, Alain Minc and so on—and a second sharply criti- 
cal of them, signed by Bourdieu and other scholars from the Left. Smith’s 
conflation of the two, and depiction of a hysterical over-reaction by a touchy 
intelligentsia, is one of many examples of his rhetorical zeal, which is often 
out of proportion to the weight of his arguments. 

Smith’s economic case rests, as we have seen, on the idea that a com- 
bination of excessive public spending, labour-market regulations, wage 
increases and collective bargaining prevents the French economy from cre- 
ating jobs and growth. His principal recommendations are wage restraint, 
a loosening of labour laws and repeal of the 35-hour week—presented as 
necessary sacrifices on the part of the ‘insiders’ if the ‘outsiders’ are not to 
remain permanently excluded. Although Smith casts himself as an icono- 
clast, his policy suggestions are dispiritingly similar to the neoliberal doxa 
voiced by mainstream economists and the business press. Recent work 
by Andrew Glyn, Dean Baker and others points to the crucial flaw in the 
oEcD orthodoxy—namely, that there is absolutely no convincing evidence 
of a causal relationship between dismantling ‘labour-market rigidities’ and 
increasing ‘wage dispersion’ on the one hand, and lowering unemployment 
on the other. Having analysed evidence from 20 orco countries across four 
decades, they demonstrate that labour-market restrictions have little correla- 
tion to unemployment patterns. Itis ‘even less evident’ that further weakening 
of social and collective protections for workers will have significant positive 
impacts on employment prospects. In another wide-ranging analysis, David 
Howell has found little in the empirical data to support the ‘unified theory’ 
claims on which Smith’s argument for wage restraint and labour-market 
deregulation rests. Howell suggests that tight macro-economic policy may 
be a more proximate cause of high ru unemployment. 

Furthermore, the medicine that Smith prescribes has already been 
applied in France for the past twenty years, with dubious results. From 1983 
onwards, all oxcp recommendations for flexibilization of labour and reduc- 
tion of wage costs were implemented. Accordingly, the share of wages in 
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French cpp has followed the general downward pattern observed in Western 
Europe since the 1980s. Unemployment and cpp growth rates have similarly 
shadowed the European average. Indeed, despite the application of neolib- 
eral recipes, unemployment has not fallen; rather, the labour force has been 
restructured, with a decline in full-time contracts, an increase in part-time 
work and the feminization of the labour force, and a substantial hike in pre- 
carious, short-term contracts. In 1997, the ozcn’s response to the failure of its 
Jobs Strategy was simply to counsel ‘continuing to move ahead’ on the same 
course: more wage flexibility, a tighter benefits regime, more privatizations, 
and so on. Smith seems, however, not to have registered the contradiction 
between neoliberal prescriptions and actual French employment trends. 

Smith argues that the 35-hour-week legislation acts a barrier to the 
creation of jobs, by raising labour costs. But government figures suggest a 
positive indirect influence of the 35-hour week in creating at least 200,000 
jobs. French research supports the arguments of the Anglophone writers 
cited above, that claims that reducing the cost of labour boosts employ- 
ment should be treated with caution. A recent study by Islem Gafsi, Yannick 
LHorty and Ferhat Mihoubi calculates that between 137,000 and 319,000 
low-skilled jobs were created or saved by such measures (depending on the 
hypothesis defended), but between 98,000 and 222,000 skilled jobs were 
destroyed. The net effect, then, was an increase of between 40,000 and 
100,000 low-skilled—and as a rule badly-paid—jobs, while’ thousands of 
better remunerated, skilled jobs disappeared. 

Many elements of Smith’s critique of the Gallic model depend on his 
singling France out from other advanced capitalist states. For instance, he 
asserts that ‘among rich western European and North American nations, 
France has the poorest record of job creation and the most dramatic increase 
in unemployment during the last quarter of the twentieth century.’ But this 
seems simply erroneous: according to orco statistics, French employment 
performance follows roughly the same upward trend as the European aver- 
age. On unemployment, although the French figure has for a long time 
hovered above the European average, there is no systematic divergence 
between the two that would justify Smith’s statement. He makes great play 
of the level of long-term unemployment in France, which stood at just under 
4 per cent in 2000; but this was the same as the European average, and 
lower than in Germany, Italy or Spain. His claim that ‘real wages in France 
increased by 40 per cent between 1980 and 1994’—supposedly one of the 
key causes of persistent high unemployment—seems straightforwardly 
false: orco figures indicate a rise of only 7.6 per cent, compared to a 12.5 per 
cent increase across the EU. 

Similar misrepresentations undermine Smith’s critique of welfare- 
state spending and the pension system. As part of his argument that state 
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expenditure, though vast, is relatively ineffective in dealing with problems 
of poverty, Smith overstates the extent of French government spending 
which, according to orco data, rose less than that of the ux, Sweden and 
us ın the 1990s. He also claims that in the 1970s, ‘the “Anglo-Saxon” world 
had a much more egalitarian income structure, and a more redistributive 
taxation system, than three of Europe’s most populous and presumably 
more socially progressive nations: France, Germany and Italy.’ But this 
was, of course, before the neoliberal avalanche, and the ensuing enormous 
increases in income inequality in the us and ux. Current figures for dis- 
tribution of income give a Gini coefficient of 0.26 for France, compared 
to an EU average of 0.29, and a uK figure of 0.35. Likewise, the ratio of 
the top quintile’s income to that of the bottom quintile is lower in France 
than in many other parts of Europe. The poverty rate in France is similarly 
unexceptional in European terms: 12 per cent of French households have 
an income below 60 per cent of the national median—the same as the 
Netherlands, and again lower than the comparable figures for Germany, 
the ux or the Eu as a whole. None of this is to defend the French system as 
such—merely to point out that Smith’s argument for a specifically inegalı- 
tarian Gallic model does not hold. 

What of pensions? Smith’s key assertion here is that the pension system 
is slanted towards public-sector employees, with the latter constituting 30 
per cent of retirees but receiving 60 per cent of pensions. But again, this is 
not borne out by the figures: according to the Ministére de Ja Santé et des 
Solidarités, the public sector accounts for 19.6 per cent of the retired, and 
25.7 per cent of pensions. The discrepancy is due to the higher average skill 
level, and thus income, in the civil service; the same applies to cadres, while 
the agricultural sector suffers from the same phenomenon in reverse—17.9 
per cent of retirees are classed as paysans, but they receive only 11.5 per cent 
of pensions. Smith is correct, then, when he argues that French pensions 
are not redistributive, since they replicate existing income inequalities. But 
his data exaggerate the extent of maldistribution. Also open to question is 
his assertion of an impending ‘demographic crisis—an increase from 12 to 
22 million of the over-Gos between 2000 and 2040—demanding radical 
reform of an ‘unsustainable’ public pension system. More importantly, the 
cuts in state pensions and extension of private schemes he advocates would 
likely result in a further entrenchment of disparities, as the well-off exit 
the state system and those unable to afford private pensions are left with a 
diminished supply of state funds. 

France in Crisis contains many criticisms and observations that 
are important and timely. But they leave unaddressed crucial political 
questions—largely as a result of Smith’s class-free approach. For Smith, the 
refusal of French trade unions to accept a reasonable compromise between 
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How Thailand’s billionaire Prime Minister was overthrown by mass 
mobilizations in April 2006, and role of the Palace-Barracks—Temple 
triumvirate in his defeat. Kasian Tejapira on the twin conjuncture of 
1997—combining a ‘good governance’ Constitution with the Asian 
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economy. Robin Blackburn argues against a neo-Luddite dismissal of the 
new financial engineering techniques by the Left, while coolly assessing 
the economic and social costs of their current configurations. 


LEO CHANJEN CHEN: Cinema, Dream, Existence 


With City of Sadness and The Puppetmaster, Hou Hsiao-Hsien established 
the landmarks of Taiwan’s New Cinema—distinguished by aesthetic 
distance and break with political taboo. Chen traces the origins of Hou’s 
achievement to a mixture of an apprenticeship in commercial film, a 
unique synthesis of islander and high-modern culture, and impartial 
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in the 2002 coup attempt against Chavez. 
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KASIAN TEJAPIRA 


TOPPLING THAKSIN 


HAKSIN SHINAWATRA, the Kingdom of Thailand’s billion- 

aire telecom-tycoon turned Prime Minister, went on national 

television on 3 April 2006 to claim an overwhelming victory 

in the referendum-style election the previous day. In face of 
an opposition boycott, Thaksin had won 56 per cent of the ballot. His 
Thai Rak Thai Party’s 16 million votes (out of 29 million cast) was down 
on its record February 2005 score of 19 million, but well above the 11 
million that had swept Thaksin into office in 2001; and the rrr had 
taken nearly every seat in the House of Representatives.’ Buoyed by his 
renewed mandate from a largely rural electorate, Thaksin looked set to 
continue in office for the rest of his term. Just 24 hours later, after an 
unscheduled audience with King Bhumibol Adulyadej, an ashen-faced 
Thaksin, surrounded by his stunned and tearful entourage, announced 
from the front steps of Government House his decision to stand down 
as Prime Minister for the good of the nation. 


Thaksin had weathered an unprecedented storm of almost daily anti- 
government demonstrations in Bangkok and the other main ‘cities 
for two months prior to the election.? The anti-Thaksin campaign had 
begun in September 2005 under the personal leadership of Sondhi 
Limthongkul, multi-millionaire owner of the Manager Media Group 
and former crony of Thaksin’s, turned militant oppositionist. When his 
popular talkshow, Meuang thai raisapda, was taken off state Tv due to 
its increasingly hard-hitting exposés of government corruption, Sondhi 
turned the programme. into a weekly roadshow, attracting boisterous 
anti-Thaksin audiences across the country. His newspapers published 
the sermon of a popular (if controversial) monk from the Laotian bor- 
der region, Luang Ta Maha Bua, alleging that Thaksin was aiming to 
establish a presidency; and an article claiming the pm had presided over 
a merit-making ceremony at the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, the 
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country’s holiest site, thus usurping the monarch’s role. Sondhi’s four- 
month blitz, making use of all his mmc outlets—cable Tv, newspapers, 
magazines, books, cps and websites—helped the widespread but largely 
passive opposition to break through the government’s media blockade 
and build up political momentum. The travelling talkshows soon became 
known as ‘the Sondhi phenomenon’, and served as dress rehearsals for 
the mass movement of February—April 2006. 


The first big anti-Thaksin rally took place in Bangkok's grand Royal Plaza 
on February 4th, its numbers swelled by popular indignation at the tax- 
free sale for $1.9bn of the Thaksin family’s 49.6 per cent stake in the 
giant Shin Corporation to a Singaporean investment outfit. Four days 
later the People’s Alliance for Democracy was formed, under the collec- 
tive leadership of Sondhi and four others, representing the major strands 
of the opposition. They comprised Major-General Chamlong Srimuang, 
former mentor and ally of Thaksin, ex-governor of Bangkok, leader of the 
May 1992 uprising against military rule and head layman of the ascetic 
Santi Asoke sect; Phiphob Thongchai, a senior nco activist and educa- 
tion reformer; Somsak Kosaisuk, a veteran public-sector labour leader; 
and Somkiat Phongpaiboon, a university lecturer and protest movement 
leader. The five supremos were joined in thei nightly brainstorming 
sessions by Khamnoon.Sitthisaman, Sondhi’s right-hand man, a politi- 
cal analyst and royalist commentator, and Suriyasai Katasila, a full-time 
activist'and raD coordinator. The pap’s objectives were to remove the 
Prime Minister from office and dismantle the Thaksin regime through 
a new round of constitutional reform, by petitioning King Bhumibol for 
the application of his Royal Prerogative. The pap leadership aimed to 
build up a nationwide anti-Thaksin network, to increase popular pres- 
sure but avoid violence and bloodshed. The movement staged a series of 
major demonstrations in downtown Bangkok, with the Royal Plaza rally 


! The Thai Rak Thai (Thais Love Thais) Party was founded in July 1998 with Thaksin 
as its financier and leader. The April 2006 vote fell along typical populist lines, with 
the majority rural electorate and some urban poor voting TRT while the minor- 
ity urban middle and upper classes voted against. In 30 urban centres, including 
Bangkok, abstention ballots outnumbered pro-rrr votes 

2 See Sondhi Limthongkul and Sarocha Porn-udomsak, Meuang thai raisapda san- 
jorn chabab thawai kheun phraratchaamnaj [The ‘Thailand Weekly’ Mobile Show on 
the Restoration of Royal Prerogative], Bangkok 2006; ‘Chronology’, Bangkok Post, 
5 April 2006; Nitiras Bunyo, ‘Yeudyeua yaonan: mai chana mai loek?’ [Protracted 
Protest: No Stop till Victory?], Nation Sudsapda, 31 March 2006. 
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on February 4th followed by another on the 1th, and two more at the 
Sanam Luang ground on February 26th and March sth. 


The pro-government counter-mobilizations began in early February 
2006, in direct response to the anti-Thaksin movement. Initially, these 
took the usual dirigiste form of deploying local bureaucratic channels to 
bus in throngs of government officials, bemused villagers and wide-eyed 
schoolchildren to Government House, to cheer on the embattled Prime 
Minister by waving roses and pre-printed placards for the rv cameras. 
From February 24th when, amid resounding calls for him to resign, 
Thaksin dissolved parliament and called a snap election, his Cabinet 
hawks—former communists, provincial bosses and ex-generals—took 
charge of the movement and geared it directly towards confronting the 
anti-Thaksin demonstrations in Bangkok. Throughout March 2006, a 
string of mass rallies was held in Bangkok and other major provinces, 
especially the North and Northeast where TRT had a strong base, to pro- 
vide the now caretaker Prime Minister with a show of support and a 
platform for his combative speeches. For the opening rally of the elec- 
tion campaign in Bangkok on March 3rd, the 300-plus TRT MPs and 75 
provincial governors were assigned quotas and expected to draft in, 
respectively, 3,000 or 10,000 supporters. Cheap lodging around the cap- 
ital was fully booked, and hundreds of thousands of people were bussed 
in to Sanam Luang to listen to Thaksin’s hour-long diatribe. 


Meanwhile on March and, two contingents of villagers from the North 
and Northeast, each around 2,000-strong and calling themselves 
Khabuan E-tan (‘Column of Buggies’) and ‘Kharavan Khonjon Doenthao’ 
(‘Caravan of the Walking Poor’), had set off on their well-provisioned and 
widely publicized journeys to Bangkok. They converged on the outskirts 
of the capital two weeks later, and were enthusiastically greeted by the 
caretaker pm in person. Moving on to Chatuchak Park, in the north of 
the city, they joined forces with hired taxi and motorcycle drivers and 
camped out in a self-styled Caravan of the Poor & Democracy-Loving 
People Village. This counter-demonstration, by tens of thousands of poor 
beneficiaries of Thaksin’s populist programmes, proclaimed three objec- 
tives: to give moral support to the Prime Minister, to buttress democratic 
tule via election, and to call for further government help in alleviating 
the manifold problems of the poor. 
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On March 14th, in an effort to force Thaksin to resign before his 
referendum-style election, the pap led 100,000 demonstrators in a 
huge march from Sanam Luang along the Ratchadamnoen Boulevard 
to Government House, where they camped out. They staged another big 
rally there on March 25th, but Thaksin managed to avoid any face-to-face 
confrontation with the demonstrators. Finally, to put pressure on the 
still largely reticent big commercial interests, the pap organized a rally 
on March 2gth in the fashionable shopping and tourist centre of Siam 
Square on Sukhumvit Road, and occupied it for two days. Contingents 
of protesters were also dispatched on an excursion to the Silom business 
centre, the Singapore Embassy, the Office of the Election Commission, 
etc. The atmosphere in these demonstrations was generally safe and 
relaxed, festive, resolute, even rowdy and raucous at times, but never vio- 
lent or murderous. Young couples, pensioners and families with small 
children mingled with black T-shirted volunteer guards, groups of Nco 
and labour activists, Buddhist monks, police officers, reporters and a 
sprinkling of foreign tourists. Beside the rousing speeches and announce- 
ments, the organizers offered a variety of educational and entertaining 
interventions by university professors, dissident senators, ex-diplomats, 
folk bands, classical musicians and an amateur Chinese opera troupe. 


The Caravan of the Poor avoided any full-frontal clash with the pap dem- 
onstration, mostly staying put at Chatuchak Park. But it did dispatch 
groups of protesters to various opposition sites in downtown Bangkok 
such as Thammasat University’s Sanam Luang campus, the Manager 
Media Group offices and those of the anti-Thaksin Nation Multimedia 
Group, where some minor scuffles took place. The atmosphere among 
the Chatuchak crowd was folksy and convivial, more like a temple fair 
than an earnest political rally. Pro-government speeches and diatribes 
against the pap alternated with country bands, slapstick comedies and 
even a papaya-salad-making contest. Finally, the Caravan of the Poor dis- 
persed and went back home to vote in the April and election, delivering 
Thaksin his unilateral landslide that was to be reversed the follow- 
ing day by the ‘whisper from heaven’.3 If this was an unusual political 
denouement for a constitutional democracy, it was also a reminder that 





3 Answering the protesters in his weekly radio broadcast of February 4th, the pm 
had announced: ‘The only person who can tell me to quit is His Majesty the King. 
If His Majesty whispers to me, “Thaksin, please leave’, l'Il go.’ See ‘From the Royal 
Plaza’, www.nationmultmedia.com. 
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the Kingdom of Thailand has never been a democracy per se but always, 
in the peculiar formulation reiterated in the official English translation 
of the 1997 Constitution, ‘a democratic regime of government with the 
King as Head of the State’. 


The Thaksin government represented the first assumption of capital- 
ist state power by the big capitalists themselves. It combined aggressive 
neo-liberalization with capitalist cronyism, and absolutist counter- 
reform politics with populist social policy, to radically transform the 
existing patterns of power relationships and elite resource allocation. 
But the destabilizing effects of Thaksin’s project have aroused extensive 
opposition, from the old elite—the Palace, bureaucracy and military top 
brass—to Southern separatists, urban middle classes, organized labour 
and grass-roots groups, as well as from disgruntled former cronies such 
as Sondhi. In what follows, I will argue that Thaksin’s five-year rule can 
best be understood within a longer historical perspective of the uneven 
development of Thai politics and economics. It was the joint conjuncture 
of the 1997 financial crash, outcome of a decade of delirious growth in the 
conditions of capitalist globalization, and the 1997 Reform Constitution, 
the attempt by a multi-stranded political movement at a major overhaul 
of Thai ‘electocracy’, that opened the way for the rise of Thaksin and his 
TRT. Despite the denouement of April 4th, given the small circle of the 
Thai ruling elite and their deep business and political entanglements, it 
is unlikely that the Palace and the military will undo Thaksin’s elected 
capitalist-absolutist regime in toto. Nor will the man who liked to call 
himself Thailand’s czo necessarily retire from power, as well as office. 


Capitalist Thailand 


The economic formation of modern-day capitalist Thailand dates back to 
the early 1960s and the us war on Vietnam, when the Kingdom did duty 
as a front-line anti-communist state, servicing the eight major American 
military bases on its soil with ‘rest and recreation’ facilities. Thailand was 
then a country of 26 million, with 80 per cent of the population working 
in agriculture, the main source of exports; Bangkok was a government- 
dominated city of 3 million. Import-substitution development policies 
established under World Bank guidance, and with massive American 
aid, were inevitably skewed to us needs; the sex and tourist industries 
were notable results. Over the following four decades, the Thai economy 
grew at an annual average of 7 per cent; per capita Gpp increased from 
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$100 in 1961 to $2,750'in 1995. By the early 1980s manufacturing had 
replaced agriculture as the main contributor to exports and cpp. Between 
1980 and 1984 Gen. Prem Tinsulanond, then prime minister, pushed 
through a major Structural Adjustment Programme along World Bank 
lines, devaluing the baht and replacing the import-substitution model 
with a labour-intensive export-oriented manufacturing sector, based in 
garments and textiles. 


This urban-biased growth reached its zenith in the spectacular decade- 
long boom from the mid-80s to the mid-gos. In the first half of the 
decade, the economy grew at dizzying double-digit rates, and by the end 
of the boom it had multiplied in size two-and-a-half times, with the urban 
middle class more than tripling in number, business employees came to 
outnumber government officials in its ranks, With the yen strengthening 
in the wake of the 1985 Plaza Accord, Japan became the biggest source 
of FDI; manufacturing, real estate, trade and services were the princi- 
pal recipients. By the end of the century the population had reached 61 
million and, with intensive urbanization, that of Greater Bangkok had 
quadrupled. But class and regional disparities had sharply intensified. 
By 1996, on the eve of the crash, the top quintile had increased its share 
of the national income to 57 per cent, from 49 per cent in 1976; the low- 
est quintile saw its share diminish from 6 per cent to 4 per cent in the 
same period. After four decades of high-speed capitalist development 
Thailand had achieved one of the most unequal income distributions in 
the world, worse than those of its East and Southeast Asian neighbours, 
and comparable to the worst cases in Latin America. 


The vast bulk of foreign investment had gone to Bangkok and its sur- 
rounding region, the central plain of the Chao Phraya River delta, 
starving the tropical forests of the mountainous North, the rolling savan- 
nah of the Northeast and the densely forested Malay peninsula.+ While 


4 Regional disparities continued to mcrease under the Thaksin government. In 2004 
Bangkok, with 17 per cent of the country’s population, had 44 per cent of cpp, while 
the rest of the Central region (excluding Bangkok) had r7 per cent of the population 
and 27 per cent of cpp. By contrast, the South has 14 per cent of the population, 
but 9 per cent of cpp; the mountamous North has 18 per cent of the population, 
but 9 per cent of cpp; the Northeast has 34 per cent of the population but only m 
per cent of cpr. Income disparities between economic sectors were equally severe, 
with agriculture accounting for 42 per cent of employment but ro per cent of cpp, 
whereas industry accounted for 21 per cent of employment and 41 per cent of cpp, 
and services for 37 per cent of employment and 50 per cent of GDP. 
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land ownership has been concentrated in the hands of the upper and 
middle classes, this has not been in traditional forms of landlordism. 
Historically, most Thai peasants were independent smallholders untl 
the 1960s. The onset of state-promoted capitalist development led to the 
large-scale commodification of rural land, which ceased to be a cheap and 
plentiful source of production in the traditional peasant economy and 
turned into an increasingly expensive object of speculation in the market 
economy. By the 1970s, landlessness had become a national problem. 
Massive peasant protests resulted in a land-reform programme, insti- 
tuted by the civilian government installed following the 1973 uprising. 
In order to appease the big landowners, however, private lands were not 
touched by the programme; instead, forests and public lands that had 
been encroached upon or become deforested over the years were allo- 
cated for distribution to landless peasants—in effect taking them from 
the public and giving them to the poor. In the following decade the gov- 
ernment, with World Bank support, initiated a land-ownership survey 
to promote investment and farming. However, given widespread cor- 
ruption among local officials, what actually took place was a wholesale 
privatization of community lands for purposes such as building tourist 
resorts, hotels, golf courses and housing estates, or securing bank loans 
on the unlawfully acquired property to speculate on the stock market. 


From dictatorship to electocracy 


The modern Thai state constructed by the absolutist monarchs of the 
Chakri dynasty in the late roth and early 2oth centuries was deliber- 
ately modelled on the colonial regimes in neighbouring British India 
and Singapore. The Kingdom’s ‘constitutionalization’ by successive 
authoritarian military governments between 1932 and 1973 did little 
to alter its basic structure, that of an over-centralized (if fragmented) 
auto-colonial royalist-bureaucratic pyramid. In the student-led mass 
uprising of 14 October 1973, when about half a million people took to 
the streets of Bangkok, the state was confronted with a spectre of its 
own making: the burgeoning bourgeois and petty-bourgeois forces 
created through its unequal socio-economic policies and expanded 
national education scheme. The uprising overthrew the 15-year military 
dictatorship of Field Marshals Sant, Thanom and Praphat to issue in a 
constitutional democracy. 
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But if this was Thailand’s 1789, it was rapidly followed by the Thermidor 
of 6 October 1976, when unarmed protesters at Bangkok’s Thammasat 
University were brutally massacred by a right-wing lynch mob backed 
by heavily armed police, on a trumped-up charge of lese-majesty. This 
opened the way for a Palace-engineered coup and the restoration of dicta- 
torship. In reaction, some 3,000 students, workers and activists from the 
cities fled to join the Maoist-led guerrilla movement in the remote jungle 
regions, an unprecedented alliance between radical urban intellectuals 
and organized rebellious peasants in the countryside. In 1977 a ‘counter- 
coup’ by more far-sighted generals initiated an amnesty and a limited 
political reform. The amnestied student guerrillas returned in 1980, 
exhausted and politically defeated, to find that a safely corruptible par- 
liamentary system had: been installed which allowed for power-sharing 
between the bourgeois parties and the military. Former radicals could be 
harmlessly absorbed into the mainstream through co-optation by Ncos, 
the mass media and so on,‘ while the political stage was dominated by a 
new breed, the nak leuaktang or ‘electocrats’. 


The electocrats were elected politicians who usually had a provincial 
entrepreneur-cum-local mafia-boss background, and were hence largely 
ignorant of national and macroeconomic matters; they were mainly 
interested in short-term personal or factional gains.’ For this layer, the 
student activists’ uprising of 1973 and subsequent establishment of a 
parliamentary democracy were unexpected gifts, which provided them 
with a golden opportunity to convert their hitherto shady local wealth 
and influence into legal power at the centre of national politics. The 
typical electocrat had built his personal fortune in the 1960s and 1970s 
under the patronage of corrupt local officials, exploiting American aid 
intended for war efforts against neighbouring states and the military 
government's market-oriented development projects. They generally 
engaged in semi-legal businesses involving licences, title deeds and 


5 The best account of these two watersheds ın modern Thai history remains 
Benedict Anderson’s ‘Withdrawal Symptoms’ (1977), reprinted in his The 
Spectre of Comparisons: Nationalism, Southeast Asia and the World, London and 
New York 1998. 

§ For a study of this decade-long ‘semi-democracy’ see Anek Laothamatas, Business 
Associations and the New Political Economy of Thailand: From Bureaucratic Polity to 
Liberal Corporatism, Boulder, co and Singapore 1992. 

7 See also Benedict Anderson, ‘Murder and Progress in Modern Siam’, in Spectre 
of Comparisons; and Ruth McVey, ed., Money and Power in Provincial Thailand, 
Singapore 2000. 
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permits—in short, those in which political connections were key—such 
as land speculation, logging, public works, trucking, cash crops, enter- 
tainment, gambling, underground lotteries, prostitution, bootlegging, 
gunrunning, drug-trafficking, smuggling, etc. Intractable conflicts with 
business rivals and uncooperative officials were often solved with the 
help of hired gunmen. 


Under the new ‘democracy’, these local client networks could be 
laundered and put to good electoral use. Meanwhile, the electocrats 
themselves were transformed from lowly mafia businessmen who had 
to kowtow to local officials into respectable members of parliament or 
Cabinet ministers, with jurisdiction over the promotion (or demotion) 
of their former ‘patrons’. Once elected, they treated politics as a kind of 
business, effectively selling public policy, office, concession or title deed 
to the highest bidder. Shameless avarice was fuelled by the need to gather 
enough ‘ammunition’ for election campaigns to enable them to stay in 
power.’ The political system in Thailand from the late 1980s up to the 
promulgation of the 1997 Reform Constitution can best be described as 
rabob leuaktangthipatai bon than rat ruamsoon, or an electocracy perched 
on top of a centralized bureaucratic state, consisting of four different lay- 
ers: the national electorate, the local canvassers, the party factions, and 
the Cabinet. Let us consider these components in turn. 9 


At the base of the electocracy lay the 40 million voters, the majority of 
whom were poor, ill-educated and rural-based. With most of their consti- 
tutional rights routinely trampled by arrogant officials, local mafia bosses 
and politicians, they had to take advantage of the one that remained: 
to sell their votes to their local political patrons for money, jobs, pro- 
tection or informal welfare benefits. Their interests long ignored by 


8 The Thai terms nak leuaktang and rabob leuaktangthipatai were comed circa 
1993-94 by Khamnoon Sitthisaman, political editor of Phoojadkan Raiwan, the 
top Tha1-language business daily Their translations as ‘electocrat’ and ‘electocracy’ 
are mine. 

9 The following analysis is my elaboration of the framework suggested by James 
Ockey, ‘Political Parties, Factions and Corruption in Thailand’, Modern Asian Studies, 
vol 28, no. 2, 1994; see also Michael Wnght, “Travels of King Chulalongkorn 
misrepresented’, The Nation (Bangkok), 5 July 1997; and Thongchai Winichakul, 
‘Prawattisat thai baeb rachachatniyom jak yuk ananikhom amphrang soo rachachat- 
niyom mai reu latthi sadejpho khong kradumphi thai nai pajjubar’ [Royal-Nationalist 
History from the Age of Crypto-Colonialism to the Current New Royal-Nationalism 
or the Thai Bourgeoisie’s Cult of the Father-King], Sinlapawatthanatham, vol. 23, 
no. 1, November 2001 
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urban policy-makers, their local resources depleted by both state and 
private sectors, these voters perforce became willing accomplices of the 
electocrats in the systematic corruption of electoral ‘democracy’. They 
learned the hard way that, unless they sold their votes at election times, 
they would have no other tangible benefits from the system. The rural 
majority thus formed a massive, rock-solid electoral base that secured 
the victory and political power of the electocrats and were conveniently 
inaudible when it came to policy-making. 


Rural Thais’ numerical superiority, coupled with their unofficial ‘right’ 
to sell their votes, was experienced by urban middle-class voters, espe- 
cially in Bangkok, as ‘the tyranny of the rural majority’, which allowed 
the unscrupulous and rapacious electocrats from the country to misrule 
the city and mismanage the economy. Meanwhile, the liberal principle 
of property rights and the city’s greater purchasing power and undemo- 
cratic economic freedom to trade, invest, consume, overspend, exploit 
and pollute were in turn regarded by the rural folk as constituting an 
‘urban uncivil society’, which dispatched hordes of avaricious govern- 
ment officials to plunder the countryside. This ‘tale of two democracies’, 
rural versus urban, made for a divided society that sustained and repro- 
duced the electocracy, and yet was powerless to control it.?° 


Canvassers and factions 


Local canvassers, numbering around a million, formed the strategic 
link between usually absentee electocrats and their rural constituencies. 
During election campaigns, they secured bloc votes for the candidates 
and dispensed money or favours to the constituents in return. Rooted in 
local government, religious, education or business sectors, licit or illicit, 
the canvassers were able to build long-term relationships and win the 
voters’ trust by providing helpful services in hours of need, or mediating 
on their behalf with agents of the state or market. These cadres were 
indispensable for ensuring a candidate’s electoral victory and, unlike the 
widely available alternative candidates or financial backers, they were 
practically irreplaceable at short notice. The drawback for the canvass- 
ers was that, come election time, they were usually prime targets for 





1° See Anek Laothamatas, ‘A Tale of Two Democracies: Conflicting Perceptions of 
Elections and Democracy in Thailand’, in R. H. Taylor, ed., The Politics of Elections 
in Southeast Asia, New York 1996. 
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assassination by the hired gunmen of rival candidates, and hence the 
first to die an involuntary martyr’s death for the sake of ‘democracy’. 


Formally speaking, the electocrats were supposed to belong to politi- 
cal parties. In reality, however, they were organized into mung (literally, 
‘mosquito nets’) or factions. The ultimate aim of every faction was to 
join a ruling coalition and then use its votes to bargain for Cabinet seats 
for its leaders, according to the principles of political arithmetic. Under 
electocracy, political parties were highly unstable and mostly short-lived, 
often set up and dissolved at will, while factions in general were far more 
cohesive, and tended to stick together despite their frequent moves from 
one party to another. Factions were therefore everything in Thai electo- 
cratic politics while parties were almost nothing. 


It was in the factions that the key political process of interest aggregation 
took place. However, only the interests of the well-connected networks of 
patrons really counted, and there was no serious attempt at formulating 
alternative policies as a whole. Factions and parties simply derived their 
platforms from the framework already laid down by state technocrats, 
and which they in turn had picked up in New York or Chicago. 


Being in effect the executive committee of faction leaders, the Cabinet 
was the institutional pinnacle of Thai electocracy and the highest 
patronage-dispensing body whose real function, under the pretext of 
governing the country and managing the economy, was to misappropri- 
ate public resources, exact economic rent, and transfer these through 
private and factional channels to lower layers of the electocratic system. 
As the Cabinet’s Number One faction leader, the Prime Minister did 
not have much real power over his colleagues, who often threatened to 
withdraw their factions’ support for his government. Their effective veto 
severely debilitated government decision-making. The upshot, in the 
words of a central leader of the political-reform movement of 1994-97, 
was a stagnant, ‘corruption-prone, efficiency-excluding and leadership- 
incapacitating’ political system, which militated against any independent 
articulation of class interests." Any social group, including the capital- 
ists themselves, lacking a patron—client relationship with the electocrats 
found it virtually impossible to access the political system and bring 





u Prawase Wasi, ‘Patiroop kanmeuang-patiroop kanjadkan: thangok jak saphawa 
wikrit’ [Political-cam-Management Reform: The Way out of the Current Cnsis], 
Phoojadkan Raiwan, 11 April 1995. 
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their demands to the legislative process. In short, electocracy became a 
government of, by and for the electocrats and their patrons. 


The Crown 


The Head of the State and summit of the political system was, of course, 
the King. Thongchai Winichakul has recently suggested that the profane 
‘lower tier’ of electocratic politics suffered from a chronic legitimacy def- 
icit, and so depended on this ‘upper tier’ of the Crown for legitimation.” 
The latter was popularly held to be an ethereal sphere of non-politics, 
devoid of bickering or factional interests. The King had only the national 
interest at heart, and devoted himself in a wise and fatherly way to the 
well-being of his childlike subjects, working tirelessly and selflessly to 
ensure that the country remained prosperous and united. The King and 
his trusted Privy Councillors would only descend from this lofty realm to 
intervene in normal politics when absolutely necessary. Since the King 
was viewed as the sole non-political and purely moral being in the Thai 
electocratic universe, his political interventions were almost universally 
welcomed by the public as neither ‘political’ nor an ‘intervention’ at all, 
and the call for an unconstitutional use of his Royal Prerogative could be 
made in all ingenuousness in the name of democracy. 


The image of the King is ubiquitous in Thailand. His portraits adorn 
the shacks of the rural poor and the air-conditioned offices of the multi- 
nationals, austere Buddhist temples and back-alley brothels, the huge 
billboards that line the congested city streets, the banknotes and coins in 
everyone’s pockets. Identical newsreels showing the latest public func- 
tions of the King and Royal Family are broadcast at 8pm every evening 
on the six free tv channels. The King’s occasional speeches are filmed, 
carefully edited, and later simultaneously broadcast on all the chan- 
nels in accordance with his wishes. Their transcripts are subsequently 
published in all major newspapers and magazines. The King has method- 
ically stamped his imprint on the life-course of virtually every member 
of the country’s elites. For over forty years, every university graduate has 


™ See Thongchai Winichakul, ‘Kham hai phon prachathipatai baeb lang 14 tule 
[Iranscending Post-14 October Democracy}, Fa dieo kan, vol. 3, no. 4, Oct-Dec 
2005, pp. 142-64. The theme of this issue of Fa dico kan, a radical journal of politi- 
cal analysis, is the monarchy and Thai society. It includes an interview with Sulak 
Sivaraksa, a maverick conservative royalist who declared against Thaksin. Pro- 
Thaksin demonstrators alleged that the interview insulted the King and burned a 
copy on stage on 28 March 2006; police also issued a banning order. Ten days later, 
Sulak and the journal’s editor, Thanapol Ewsakul, were charged with lese-majesty. 
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formally received his or her degree from the hand of the King; every 
military or police general has been personally ‘knighted’ by him in a 
solemn ceremony. By tradition, a photograph of that glorious moment 
is given pride of place in every office or living room. The omnipresent 
benign, fatherly images look innocuous enough until one realizes that 
what they represent is indeed the totalizing embodiment of Thai state- 
hood and public morality; then one begins to have a peculiar feeling of 
being watched everywhere, all the time. 


Although the 1932 Constitutionalist Revolution by the middle-ranking 
officers and government officials of the People’s Party had deprived 
the monarchy of absolute power, a cultural passive counter-revolution 
over the past five decades has rendered King Bhumibol (b. 1927) the 
most hegemonic monarch in modern Thai history, effectively far more 
powerful than most of his absolutist predecessors. Coming to the throne 
unexpectedly at the age of 19, in succession to his elder brother King 
Ananda Mahidol who died of a gunshot wound in mysterious circum- 
stances, King Bhumibol had neither political experience nor a power 
base in Thailand, having spent most of his boyhood in the us and Europe. 
Returning home in 1951 after completing his education abroad, the King 
gradually built up his cultural-political power under the protective and 
possessive rule of successive military strongmen. 


Constructing royal hegemony 


With no existing tradition of constitutional monarchy to speak of, the 
Palace was obliged to invent one. From the early 1950s, the King trav- 
elled around the country, visited remote villages and initiated thousands 
of development projects, aimed both at alleviating poverty and com- 
bating communist subversion; the goal was to create a solid peasant 
base of counter-revolution in the countryside. By the 1980s, the roy- 
ally initiated projects were so extensive that a new government agency 
had to be set up under the Office of the Prime Minister to co-ordinate 
them, with an annual budget of around abn baht, or $50m.™ During his 


3 See the pioneering research by Chamida Chitbundid, ‘The Royally Imtiated Projects: 
The Making of Royal Hegemony’, ma thesis, Thammasat University, 2004. 

4 After the 1997 crash royal-nationalism was supplemented by a concept of Setthakij 
pho-phiang, or economic self-sufficiency, ın which the King promoted a sumple way 
of life over consumerism and materialist values. Estimates of the Royal Family’s 
personal assets range from $abn to $8bn, managed by the Crown Property Bureau, 
with equity stakes in compames such as Siam Cement and the Siam Commercial 
Bank. Around 36,000 of the crs’s properties are leased or rented to third parties. 
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trips up-country, the King also methodically enlisted government off- 
cials, police and military officers and civilians in a personal network of 
contacts. A special team was assigned to keep a card index of this monar- 
chical network, which was estimated to include some 6,000 people by 
the mid-1970s." In addition to this organizational framework, the status 
of the King is also of course enforced by the laws of lese-majesty. Section 
112 of the Penal Code stipulates a jail sentence of 3~15 years for any 
msult, abuse or expression of ill will towards the Royal Family; a charge 
often applied against political opponents since in Thai culture it carries 
a potent and even deadly social stigma, as evidenced by the October 1976 
massacre of left-wing protesters at Thammasat University. 


A crucial factor in constituting monarchical hegemony has been the 
development of a specifically Thai ideology of royal-nationalism. As 
articulated by loyal intellectuals and ideologues, this has two principal 
themes. The first involves a mythologized account of the colonial period, 
in which the wise monarchs of the Chakri dynasty—especially King 
Chulalongkorn (1868-1910), grandfather of the current king—are held 
to have ‘saved’ Siam from European occupation through timely mod- 
ernization and state reform. The second theme portrays the monarchy 
as the guarantor of democracy. In accounts of the 1932 Constitutional 
Revolution, pride of place is given not to the People’s Party insurrec- 
tionaries but to King Prajadhipok (1925-35), uncle of the current king, 
who selflessly gave up his absolute power to help bring about a peaceful 
transition to a democratic-constitutional monarchy. 


After the October 1973 uprising, the two themes came together: King 
Bhumibol was credited by the Thai bourgeoisie with saving both the 
nation and democracy from military dictatorship and communist 
threat.” In the context of large-scale anti-government demonstrations 
and a crisis of ruling-class legitimacy, the King’s personal interven- 
tion was decisive in restoring law and order, and replacing the hated 


For the concept of ‘network monarchy’ see Duncan McCargo, ‘Network monarchy 
and legitimacy crises in Thailand’, Pacific Review, vol. 18, no. 4, December 2005. 

6 An alternative view would see the King as deeply dependent on the capital and 
weaponry of his European advisors, after they had eliminated Siam’s traditional 
Burmese, Khmer, Vietnamese and Malay enemies. See Anderson, ‘Withdrawal 
Symptoms’, p. 162. 

” These arguments draw on Thongchai, ‘Prawattisat thai baeb rajachatniyor; and 
Benedict Anderson, ‘Studies of the Thai State: The State of Thai Studies’, in Eliezer 
Ayal, ed., The Study of Thailand, Athens, oH 1978. 
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government with a royally appointed one. The perceived threat to the 
monarchy—nation—democracy triplet was removed, and the King’s pres- 
tige further enhanced, so much so that he became popularly regarded as 
the fount of political legitimacy. 


Yet the ultimate outcome of 1973 and after was, as we have seen, the emer- 
gence of the parochial and cronyist electocracy. Viewed in this light, the 
short-lived 1991 military coup could be seen as a belated attempt to resolve 
the manifold problems of the electocratic system through the traditional 
method of martial law. Under the so-called National Peace-Keeping 
Council, the unaccountable assets. of ‘unusually rich’ politicians were 
arbitrarily confiscated, and a new constitution promulgated to restore the 
old order. But the generals were out of step with the post-Cold War times. 
During the 1980s boom the Thai bourgeoisie had grown in size, wealth 
and confidence, the economy had become more open and globalized, and 
the middle classes had developed to such an extent that ‘semi-democracy’ 
was no longer acceptable. The popular uprising of May 1992 that over- 
threw Gen. Suchinda Kraprayun’s regime differed from that of October 
1973, even as it seemed to re-enact it: the former communists and radi- 
cals were older, perhaps richer, and there was no subsequent massacre. 
But once again the King’s intervention proved the turning point, as he 
stepped in to restore order and appoint a new government. The uncon- 
stitutionally seized assets were returned to their rightful if shady owners, 
and the military retred to the sidelines, behind the King. 


Democratization? 


Yet Thai politics emerged from the upnsing of May 1992 to find 
exactly the same problem: the electocracy. Hence began a political- 
reform movement that aimed to tackle electocracy without resorting 


38 For a succinct analysis of the 1992 upnising, see Anek Laothamatas, ‘Sleeping Giant 
Awakens: The Middle Classin Thai Politics’, Asian Review 7, 1993, pp. 78-125. 

9 After 1992, the conflict between different classes of Chulachomklao Miltary 
Academy graduates that had dominated factional politics in the armed forces 
subsided, as ‘professional’ officers who considered themselves first and foremost 
‘soldiers of His Majesty the King’ asserted control. Prominent was Gen. Surayudh 
Chulanond, C-mn-C of the Army from 1998-2002, then Supreme Armed Forces 
Commander until 2003 and appomted to the Privy Council after retirement, a 
close aide-de-camp to Gen. Prem Tinsulanond, 1980s Prime Minister and former 
C*in-C, currently President of the Privy Council and one of Thailand’s two royally 
appomted Honorary Statesmen. 
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to unconstitutional means, culminating in the drafting of the 1997 
Reform Constitution. There were two different, at times conflicting, 
strands to this movement which should be distinguished: the liberal and 
the democratic-reform projects. The first reflected the growing social 
weight and confidence of the new commercial classes, many of ethnic 
Chinese extraction, who saw professional cros or financial managers 
as more legitimate candidates for office than generals or electocrats, 
who had no idea how to manage globalization. They rallied to the lib- 
eral consensus of the international institutions: a desirable political 
system would subscribe to human rights, limit state intervention and 
ensure the development of a deregulated free-market economy. Leading 
advocates of the liberal reform project included big-business execu- 
tives, urban politicians, mainstream economists, state technocrats and 
human-rights campaigners. 


The democratic-reform strand, by contrast, laid stress on ‘people’s 
politics’, and hoped to build a nationwide network from an alliance of 
local campaigns and organizations, development ngos and public intel- 
lectuals, under the banner of an egalitarian, rural-community based 
‘self-sufficient economy’. In the more open atmosphere that followed 
the ousting of the military, the post-92 period saw an upsurge in grass- 
roots protests against the socio-economic and ecological inequities of 
the neoliberal boom. There were reportedly 739 mass demonstrations 
in 1994, 754 in 1995 and 1,200 in 1997.” As veterans of the 1970s 
Octobrist generation, the ‘people’s politics’ activists most involved 
in these protests shared a common background, mentality and style, 
favouring mobilizations that disregarded Parliament and other formal 
institutions. Their preferred political arena was the street and their ideal 
a direct, participatory democracy; at the same time, they aimed to trans- 
form the state bureaucracy into a public forum for negotiation between 
various interest groups. 


Generally speaking, the ‘people’s politics’ movement gave pride of place 
to the peasantry and the countryside, at the expense of city dwellers and 


2° See Prapart Pintobtaeng, Kanmeuang bon thong thanon [Street-Level Politics: 
99 Days of the Assembly of the Poor and the History of Mass Demonstrations 
ım Thai Society], Bangkok 1998, p. 121. For other studies of the post-g2 ‘people’s 
politics’ movement, see Pasuk Phongpaichit et al, Withi chiwit withi soo [Way of 
Life and Method of Struggle: Contemporary People’s Movements], Chiang Mai 
2002; Seksan Prasertkul, Kanmeuang phak prachachon nai rabob prachathipatai thai 
[People’s Politics in the Thai Democratic Regime], Bangkok 2005. 
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workers. Its discourse tended to de-emphasize class and class conflict, 
and preferred to speak of ‘the poor’ or ‘the marginal groups’. In contrast 
with the radical left of the 1970s, the ‘people’s politics’ movement paid 
allegiance to the royal-nationalist, democratic discourse of constitutional 
monarchy. In the final analysis, it constituted a loyal extra-parliamentary 
opposition under the official Thai formula of a ‘democratic regime of 
government with the King as Head of the State’. 


1997 Crash and Constitution 


From the mid-gos, the two strands converged under the leadership of 
Dr Prawase Wasi, former pm Anand Panyarachun and Prof. Chai-anan 
Samudavanija to form a nationwide reform movement which succeeded 
in pressuring the political establishment into drafting a new constitu- 
tion. The lengthy document that resulted affirmed, of course, the nature 
of the Thai polity as a ‘democratic regime of government with the King 
as Head of the State’, and asserted the usual rights to private property 
and civil liberty. The legislature was overhauled, to create an elected 500- 
seat House of Representatives and 200-seat Senate, with a 5 per cent bar ` 
militating against smaller parties. It also established eleven further inde- 
pendent bodies, including an Election Commission, a Constitutional 
Court and a National Counter Corruption Commission, with the aim 
of ensuring transparent and non-corrupt electoral and legislative proc- 
esses. Ministers were obliged to declare their assets on taking office. 


Most importantly, the Reform Constitution attempted to redress the inef- 
ficiencies of the electocracy through an unprecedented concentration 
of executive power in the Prime Minister, over and above the Cabinet, 
state bureaucracy and parliament. It gave the pm wide-ranging powers to 
appoint and dismiss ministers and top officials, and to restructure state 
agencies by decree. It also made it harder for the opposition to propose 
a no-confidence motion in the government. It is this third, understated 
authoritarian agenda that makes the 1997 Constitution a deeply ambig- 
uous document. Behind the liberal-democratic facade, it also contains 
some purely elitist elements, for example that no one can be elected to 
Parliament who does not have a BA. Inserted by ‘urban minority’ academ- 
ics hostile to the ‘tyranny of the rural majority’, the provision does nothing 
to raise the educational level of parliamentarians—corrupt politicians 
can buy cheap Bas from diploma mills with no problem—but clearly 
says to millions of poor Thais: this Constitution is for us, not for you. 
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Yet the Reform Constitution might have lingered in legal limbo had it not 
been for the financial crisis that erupted in July 1997, leading to the worst 
economic crash in modern Thai history. The Kingdom had trustingly 
followed the twists and turns of us economic orthodoxy throughout the 
postwar period, from the import-substitution programmes of the 1950s 
and 60s to the structural adjustments of the 1980s. In the 1990s, it was 
a matter of ideological loyalty to peg the baht to a rapidly strengthening 
dollar, soon eroding the competitiveness of export-led manufacturing (gar- 
ments, textiles), and increasing the difficulties of the import-dependent 
high-tech assembly sectors (computer accessories, auto parts). From 
1995 onwards, the widening current-account deficit was only financed 
by short-term capital inflows; the credit-fuelled boom proceeded on the 
basis of unregulated and often reckless investment. The crunch of over- 
capacity, falling exports and non-performing loans came in the summer 
of 1997. Foreign capital fled. Panicking Bank of Thailand officials threw 
most of the country’s foreign-exchange reserves into a desperate bid to 
shore up the baht; to no avail. The Bank was forced to abandon the dollar 
peg on 2 July 1997, and the currency went into free fall. In the following 
year, cD? contracted by a massive 10.5 per cent. As the crisis unfolded, 
nearly two-thirds of big Thai capitalists went bankrupt, thousands of 
companies folded, and two thirds of the pre-crisis private commercial 
banks went under and changed hands. One million workers lost their 
jobs and three million more fell below the poverty line.” 


One effect of the crisis—aggravated, though by no means solely cre- 
ated, by the macroeconomic mismanagement of successive electocratic 
governments—was to stiffen political will for reform; the new 
Constitution was enacted in October 1997. Another was to prompt a 
broader scepticism about the neoliberal globalization project. Thai manu- 
facturing industry, especially the larger export-oriented companies, were 
driven to the edge of bankruptcy; most survived only after being taken 
over by their multinational partners. Among this layer—as also for the 
many workers laid off—there was a widespread resurgence of economic 
nationalism in response to the crash, with ‘the Thai nation’ defined in 
opposition to globalization. The middle classes were deeply ambivalent: 


* See the Nukul Commission’s ‘Report on the Analysis and Evaluation of the Facts 
behind Thailand's Economic Crisis’, Bangkok 1998; see also Pasuk Phongpaichit 
and Chris Baker, Thailand’s Crisis, Chiang Mai 2000. For a comparative region- 
wide perspective see Benedict Anderson, ‘Sauve Qui Peut’, Spectre of Comparisons, 
PP. 299-317. 
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they owed their climb up the social ladder to a relatively free and open 
economy, yet at the same time discovered that they might lose every- 
thing within it, as indeed many of them did. This traumatic revelation 
of their insecurity has nourished a new culture of mutual indifference, 
alongside the growth of economic nationalism. In their desperate indi- 
vidual struggles to adapt to the crisis, they could not but turn their faces 
away and pretend not to see other people’s suffering, for the simple rea- 
son that they themselves could hardly survive. The result was a sharp 
decrease in collective action for mutual protection, and hence a severe 
weakening of civil society.” 


Yet not everyone did badly out of the crash. Typically, the survivors were 
those who had made their billions through monopolistic concessions on 
the domestic telecoms market. They still had money to burn when other 
domestic capital had collapsed or been taken over. They could buy up 
MPs or prospective candidates at a time when electocrats’ factions were 
hurting for liquidity. From the point of view of the big-business elite, 
the rationale for a new political set-up was quite obvious. Confronted 
with the risk-ridden turbulence of the globalizing capitalist system, and 
with the restive and emboldened protest movements at home, 1t was no 
longer enough to have a government that worked on their behalf and yet 
was run by others, be it the military, the technocrats or the electocrats. 
These old ruling elites had failed to protect big-business interests. That 
was why Thaksin and others deemed it imperative to set up their own 
party, to take control of the state to re-manage the risks and opportuni- 
ties of economic globalization for themselves and their cronies. It was 
these business groups and their families who formed the core of the 
Thai Rak Thai Party and the Thaksin government. 


Road to power 


Thaksin Shinawatra was born in 1949, in the northern province of Chiang 
Mai, into the third generation of a Thaified ethnic Chinese family of the 
Khu clan, with extensive interests in the silk trade and well established 
in the local business and political elite. Thaksin’s father dabbled in poli- 
tics, and was twice elected mp for Chiang Mai. The son attended military 


a See the observation by the Thai historian Nidhi Aeusrrvongse ın the human- 
tights discussion reported in Matichon Raiwan, 8 August 2004. 

3 Pasuk Phongpaichit, ‘A country is a company, a PM is a CEO’, Bangkok Post, 21 
April 2004. 
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cadet school and went on to study at the Police Academy, where he grad- 
uated top of the class in 1973. Thaksin served bis political apprenticeship 
with Prida Patthanathabut, a friend of his father’s in the Prime Minister s 
Office. His tasks included ‘collecting money from some big army fig- 
ures, borrowing from certain ministers, and distributing the money to 
MPs and ministers whose “hand” or vote the government needed’.™ After 
gaining a doctorate in criminal justice in Houston (1974-78), Thaksin 
returned to launch a series of business ventures, and married into a 
top-ranking police family. His breakthrough came with a deal to compu- 
terize a major police centre. 


During the early 1990s, the flourishing electocracy, bubble economy 
and neoliberal orthodoxy provided the ideal opportunity for Thaksin to 
build up his telecom empire and launch his political career. Combining 
high-tech know-how and political know-who with open-handed oiling 
of the wheels, he adroitly cultivated relations with senior bureaucrats 
and Cabinet ministers to win a string of lucrative telecom concessions 
and licences, including paging, mobile phone, cable tv, satellites, etc. 
Thaksin successfully lobbied the Finance Ministry to have his conces- 
sionaire companies listed on the booming stock market, flooded by 
foreign inflows following financial deregulation. By 1994, the total asset 
value of the Shinawatra companies was $2.4bn. Thaksin had been trans- 
formed from struggling businessman into a billionaire telecom tycoon 
in just four years. 


Given the close entanglements between telecoms and the concession- 
granting government ministries, it was understandable that Thaksin 
found it imperative to go into politics. Wielding his new-gotten billions, 
he joined the aptly named Phalang Tham (Moral Force) Party, and soon 
took over its leadership from Major-Gen. Chamlong Srimuang. However, 
Thaksin’s image as a concession hunter dogged his stints in the Cabinet 
and finally destroyed the party. Thaksin quit Phalang Tham and founded 
his own Thai Rak Thai Party in July 1998. He was well positioned to 
take advantage of the conjuncture of a desperate economic crisis and a 
fervent if ambivalent agenda for political reform. For the January 2001 
election, the first held under the provisions of the 1997 Constitution, 


* Pasuk Phongpaichit and Chris Baker, Thaksin: The Business of Politics in Thailand, 
Chiang Mai 2004, p. 38. This is the best account available ın English of the 
Thaksin regime. 
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Thaksin recruited former 70s activists to run a high-tech campaign with 
a raft of populist measures to appeal to rural voters. Helped by the new 
electoral rules, the TRT won an unprecedented 11 million votes and 248 
seats in the House of Representatives, marginalizing the other parties— 
of whom the (relatively speaking) centre-right Democrats remained the 
largest force. 


His backers included Sondhi Limthongkul, whose Manager Media 
Group initially hailed Thaksin as the best Prime Minister Thailand had 
ever had. The parallels between the two careers are striking. Sondhi, 
alias Lin Ming Da, was born to an immigrant Kuomintang family in 
Bangkok in 1947. His father, a former officer at the Whampoa Military 
Academy, set up a publishing company to sell Chinese works to fellow 
settlers. Sondhi’s elite education included a French missionary boarding 
school, Chinese and mechanical engineering courses in Taiwan, then 
history at ucLA and Utah State University. Returning home in 1973, he 
became executive editor of the left-leaning Prachathipatai (Democracy) 
at the age of 27. By 1983 he had launched a string of publications, and 
succeeded in getting Manager Media Group listed on the booming stock 
market in 1990. 


Briefly in exile for his opposition to the military coup of 1991, Sondhi 
positioned his group at the forefront of the post-1992 celebration of the 
‘new economy’, propagating the rapidly fashionable talk of globalization, 
the information revolution, knowledge society, and so on. Sondhi him- 
self not only glibly talked the new talk, but also—recklessly—walked the 
new walk. With the enormous loans secured on his overpriced shares, he 
went on a buying spree of rr firms, publishers and magazines, invested 
heavily in a joint satellite project with the Lao government to beam 
digital Tv to an audience of two billion in the Asia-Pacific region, and 
planned to enter the cut-throat cellphone market. On the eve of the 1997 
crash, the jet-setting, heavy-tipping aspirant ‘Media Mogul of Asia’ was 
reported by Fortune magazine to be worth $G6oom. 


When the crisis hit in July 1997, Sondhi’s overextended business empire 
was 20bn baht in debt while Sondhi himself owed 1.5bn baht to the 
Krung Thai Bank and was declared bankrupt for three years. Blaming 
his misfortunes on the Chuan Leekpai government under rmF tute- 
lage, he swung his Phoojadkan Raiwan newspaper behind Thaksin in 


2001 and saw an almost immediate reversal of fortunes, owing in no 
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small measure to the lòng-time friends and colleagues who now staffed 
the government’s inner circle. Thaksins new Commerce and Finance 
Minister was Somkid Jatusripitak, co-founder of the Manager Media 
Group and columnist for Phoojadkan Raiwan. His chief policy adviser 
was Pansak Vinyaratn, editor of Sondhi’s now defunct Asia Times. The 
president of the Electricity Generating Authority of Thailand was Chai- 
anan Samudavanija, resident intellectual of the Manager Media Group 
and head of several of Sondhi’s foundations. The executive director 
of Thai Airways International was Kanok Abhiradee, head of one of 
Sondhi’s companies, and the cro of Krung Thai Bank was Sondhi’s 
former banker Viroj Nualkhair. Big advertising money from state enter- 
prises started to pour into the Manager Media Group. Most of the 1.8bn 
baht debt to Krung Thai Bank was generously forgiven. Manager Media 
launched a satellite Tv service (Astv) in Taiwan, to serve the Asia-Pacific 
region. A state tv channel allotted airtime to Sondhi’s hard-hitting, pro- 
government weekly talkshow. 


State-funding Thaksin's vote 


The Sondhi case, which applied in different degree to many oth- 
ers, illustrates the strategy of ‘crony capitalist-oriented globalization’ 
so vigorously pursued by the Thaksin government—to the applause 
of the Western financial press. It combined an ambitious privatiza- 
tion programme (energy, water, transportation, telecoms), providing 
billion-baht pickings for his cronies, with some showy infrastructural 
projects and a scattering of crumbs to his electoral base in the villages: 
micro-loans, farmers’ debt relief, a reduced charge of 30 baht (around 
75 cents) per hospital visit. The Village and Urban Community Fund 
allocated roughly $25,000 (1m baht) to each of Thailand’s 70,000- 
plus villages and 4,000-plus urban communities. The ‘Thirty-baht per 
Hospital Visit’ programme was welcome, as are any improvements in 
tural healthcare, but it was hastily implemented, poorly managed and 
underfunded, resulting in overworked and demoralized medical staff 
and near-bankruptcy at many rural hospitals. As for the micro-credit 
programmes, if they enabled an expansion of the cellphone and motor- 
scooter markets, they also saw average household indebtedness rise 
from 70,586 baht ($1,764), or 5.7 times the average household monthly 
income in 2000, to 84,603 baht ($2,115) or 6.1 times monthly income 
in 2002. In the poorest households, the rise was from 20,083 baht, 
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or 11.5 times monthly income, to 24,188 baht or 15.2 times monthly 
income, in the same period. 


A 2002 survey found that, as a result of land speculation in the bubble 
economy, 500,000 farmer households were landless, while 30 mil- 
lion rai of arable land (one rai is equal to 1,600 square metres) were 
left uncultivated. A major land redistribution programme is the only 
rational response. Lacking that, the Thai peasantry has been forced 
to adapt. Though some 70 per cent of the population still lives in the 
countryside, 60 per cent of their income now derives from employment 
ın non-agricultural sectors. This includes paid work in the local informal 
economy and wage labour in the towns, arranged by local middlemen. 
This type of employment is irregular and insecure, and falls outside 
social security provision. As they become more deeply involved in the 
money economy and consumerist lifestyles, the cash nexus replaces com- 
munity solidarity for these young workers, and credit culture assumes 
the function of a disappearing community safety net. Economically 
speaking, they come to rely increasingly on the middlemen who are the 
linkage between the city and the countryside—cash-crop traders, labour 
brokers, agents of urban-based creditors, heads of groups of contracted 
farmhands, local subcontractors, etc. Politically, these middlemen also 
serve as local canvassers who mobilize their respective networks for the 
electocrats. In this regard, Thaksin’s populist policy amounts to the use 
of the government budget to buy up these canvassers wholesale for his 
Thai Rak Thai party. 


In Thaksin’s hands—as if the dreams of the post-1992 reformers had 
undergone some monstrous genetic modification—the 1997 Const- 
itution has proved perfectly adapted for an authoritarian-populist 
government by and for big business. Making full use of his financial 
resources, enhanced executive power and overwhelming parliamentary 
majority, Thaksin lost no tme in packing or bending the constitution- 
ally created bodies set up as checks and balances, to undermine or 
neutralize their power. The government has intervened in the selec- 
tion of candidates for some of these organs, refused to co-operate with 


35 See Rangsun Thanapornpun, ‘5 pi patiroop kanmeuang thai nai mummong set- 
thasat’ [5 Years of Political Reform from the Perspective of Economics], Fa dieo kan, 
vol. 1, no. 3, July-Sept 2003; Saneh Chamanik, ‘Wikrit ratthathammanoon 2540 kheu 
wibakkam khong phaendin’ [The Crisis of the 1997 Constitution Is the Country’s 
„Terrible Ordeal], Khao Sod, 13 January 2003. 
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them, obstructed their work or even offered them bribes.*® An early test 
case came when the National Counter-Corruption Commission accused 
Thaksin of having concealed assets worth around $100m, or 4.5bn baht, 
when a minister in 1997—98; the assets in question had been registered 
through his housekeeper, maid, driver, security guard, etc. The case was 
referred to the Constitutional Court, where Thaksin faced a mandatory 
ban from politics for five years if found guilty. In August 2001, under 
intense pressure, the Court found in Thaksin’s favour by a controversial 
8~7 split decision. The Prime Minister regained the initiative by launch- 
ing a series of ‘wars’ on drug dealers, mafia bosses, human-rights and 
development NGos, grass-roots protest movements and Malay Muslim 
separatists in the South, in which success was measured in terms 
of body count. 


The South 


The separatist insurgency in the South—the provinces of Pattani, Yala, 
Narathiwat, Satun and Songkhla, bordering on Malaysia—began shortly 
after the Second World War in response to a history of annexation, 
repression and discrimination by the Bangkok-centred, Buddhist- 
majority Thai state. The separatist movement had its ups and downs, 
depending on government policy and internal strife. In 1981, under 
Gen. Prem Tinsulanond, a Southern Border Provinces Administrative 
Centre (sppac) and a joint civilian—police—military task force (cpm 43) 
were set up to function as ‘a government at the forefront’, thus stream- 
lining bureaucratic chains of command, and providing local religious 
and community leaders with direct access to governmental power. The 
separatist insurgency had subsided, with many rebels surrendering to 
the authorities so as to resume a normal life, and some turning to border 
smuggling and the black market under the protection of local govern- 
ment officials. Thus, for two decades, there had been in the South a 
corrupt peace, but peace nonetheless, maintained by the sppac and CPM 
43 acting as a clearing-house for local interests and communities, under 


6 Examples include: ‘Warning on “secret killings”, Bangkok Post, 3 February 2003; 
‘Groups lament govt meddling in media’, Bangkok Post, 3 February 2003; ‘A terribly 
important short-cut?’, Bangkok Post, 23 August 2003; ‘Govt rejects rights panel’s 
probe report; Commission finds police ın the wrong’, Bangkok Post, 27 August 
2003; ‘Judge “lobbied” in pm’s assets case; Court told of judge’s reluctance to face 
fact’, Bangkok Post, 14 October 2004. 
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the joint domination of the Fourth Army Area, the ‘monarchical net- 
work’ and the local politicians of the Democrat Party. 


Thaksin’s aim was to dismantle this order and replace it with one of his 
own, under police control. Informed by the Police High Command that 
the remaining troubles in the area were criminal in nature, caused by a 
few hundred ‘petty bandits’, and inclined by his own police background 
and autocratic cEo style of leadership to criminalize intractable social 
problems and adopt a strong-arm approach, Thaksin abolished the long- 
standing SBPAC-CPM 43 Structure in April 2002, pulled the army back 
to barracks and put the police in charge, overruling objections by local 
military commanders. The Southerners had no direct access to the new 
structures, which were subservient to Bangkok rather than responsive 
to their grievances and demands. The police, as newcomers to the area, 
tried to gather information by abducting local contacts in the army intel- 
ligence network and squeezing it out of them. Some were later simply 
killed. To make matters worse, the Thaksin government’s murderous 
2003 ‘war on drugs’ took its toll on the drug-infested South. By then, 
police officers in the area had become the targets of mysterious gun 
attacks, in which scores of them were killed. 


The re-igniting of the separatist insurgency in the South was thus a 
direct consequence of Thaksin’s normalization policy. On 28 April 2004 
there were eleven coordinated separatist suicide attacks in Pattani, Yala 
and Songkhla. On the same day, the ancient Krue Se mosque, where 
thirty-two lightly armed Malay Muslim militants had taken refuge, was 
stormed by heavily armed troops under the command of Gen. Panlop 
Pinmanee, a former anticommunist death-squad leader in the Royal 
Thai Army. None of the militants survived the ensuing bloodbath. On 
25 October 2004 a mass demonstration of Malay Muslims outside the 
Takbai District Police Station in Narathiwat province was violently dis- 
persed by the police and the military. At least eighty-five Muslim men 
and boys were killed, many of them dying of suffocation after being 
locked in army trucks for transport to a military base.” 


x The Thaksin government responded to international condemnation by launch- 
ing a ‘peace bomb’ initiative in which room paper origami birds were folded en 
masse and dropped from military planes onto restive areas in the South as tokens 
of goodwill. 
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Thaksin’s response to the flare-up was everything a militant group could 
hope for: thoughtless comments, angry retorts and patronizing boasts. 
More seriously, his governmenť’s reaction to the situation in the South 
has consisted of three components. Firstly, state terror—blacklisting, 
round-up, torture, detention-cum-political re-education, the forced 
disappearance of at least 160 local people, and extra-judicial killings 
of captured insurgents, local religious leaders, teachers and in some 
instances whole families of alleged separatists. Secondly, authoritarian 
legislation—first martial law and then successive declarations of a state 
of emergency—which have had the effect of suspending constitutional 
rights for Thai citizens in the affected provinces, without improving 
the security situation. Thirdly, militarization: some 20,000 soldiers are 
now deployed in the deep South, most of them ethnic Thai or Laotian 
Buddhists who do not speak the local Malay dialect and know nothing 
about Islam or Malay culture, yet were authorized by martial law to wield 
wide-ranging powers over the local population. With their big tanks and 
m16 rifles they are highly visible, guarding checkpoints, government 
offices, universities, schools, airports, stations and street markets, in 
their combat fatigues; ready to open fire, making arbitrary arrests and 
conducting warrantless searches of religious schools, student dormito- 
ries and family houses, accompanied by ‘unclean’ sniffer dogs. Their 
overwhelming presence makes the deep South seem an infidel-occupied 
country, like Iraq. 


Alarm at the sharply deteriorating situation in the South led to objections 
from the military, the Palace and the Privy Council, as much as from local 
Islamic leaders and human-rights groups. As a result, the government 
yielded to the establishment of a National Reconciliation Commission 
chaired by former pm Anand Panyarachun, in March 2005. Faced with 
interventions on the matter of the South from powerful domestic and 
foreign forces the super-ceo had to compromise. This made for rudder- 
less government, with different agencies and security forces pursuing 
their own approaches in conflict with one another. The upshot has been 
a growing number of districts in which state terror reigns supreme. 


Gathering opposition 
While the rrr was, understandably, all but wiped out in the South in the 


elections of February 2005, elsewhere Thaksin’s party increased its sup- 
port, winning a record 19 million votes and an unprecedented absolute 
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majority in the House of Representatives, with 377 out of the 500 séats. 
Nevertheless, the year 2005 witnessed a convergence of factors that 
would lead to Thaksin’s ouster. Firstly, the steep rise in oil prices— 
itself the result of an increasingly tense world political and economic 
situation—and the effect of free trade agreements with China and other 
countries worsened Thailand’s balance of trade, which began to run 
into the red. The unprotected economy was also increasingly vulnerable 
to such natural or man-made disasters as global pandemics (avian flu, 
SARs), tsunamis, hurricanes, wars and terrorist attacks, which between 
them had a devastating impact on local food, agricultural and tourist 
industries. The on-off recovery from 1997 seemed to be faltering again. 
Government spending and credit programmes had emptied the treasury 
reserves and soaked up excess liquidity in the commercial banking sys- 
tem. As deflation gave way to burgeoning inflation, interest rates started 
to climb, and the Thaksin government was no longer able to honour its 
double electoral promise to ‘the two democracies’, i.e. economic growth 
with stable prices for the urban middle class, and cheap credit to get-a 
foothold in a consumerist lifestyle for the rural grass roots. Something 
had to give, and it was the urban middle class that was the first to go. 


Secondly, Thaksin’s policies in the South had hardened the—initially 
mainly cultural—antagonism towards him from the old elites, the mili- 
tary as well as the Palace and Privy Council. By the end of the twentieth 
century, King Bhumibol’s power was at its zenith. The Thai counterparts 
of the social and political forces that had overthrown the monarchy in 
neighbouring countries—the military in Cambodia, the communists in 
Laos and the bourgeoisie in China—had all fallen under his hegemony. 
Even though, constitutionally speaking, he is not a sovereign ruler, his 
leadership role carries overwhelming weight in Thai society. Signs of 
tension between the father-like King and the nouveau riche Thaksin— 
with his big mouth, presidential disposition, multi-billion baht ‘new 
economy’ fortune and massive popular vote—were apparent as early as 
mid-2001, when a top-ranking bureaucrat and a well-respected Cabinet 
minister who resigned from their posts due to conflict with Thaksin were 
immediately appointed to the Privy Council. Intermittent skirmishing 
between the government and the Palace began at the end of 2001, with 
a variety of royal speeches obliquely or frontally castigating the Prime 
Minister’s arrogant behaviour, his autocratic, czo style of leadership, his 
capitalist-populist economic policy, and worsening corruption in the 
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government and bureaucracy; speeches of a different tenor to those he 
had made against the shortcomings of the electocracy. 


An address to provincial governors on 3 October 2003, in which the King 
famously put a curse on corrupt government officials, became the basis 
for a nationwide campaign against corruption, spearheaded by members 
of the Privy Council. Taking up the ımr-World Bank tropes of ‘good gov- 
ernance’, translated and naturalized as Thammaraja or ‘the righteous 
king’, the campaign mobilized tens of thousands of local contacts in 
the monarchical network and urged them to denounce corruption and 
expose bad rulers. A huge televised convention of the anti-corruption 
groups was held in December 2005, with a series of similar conven- 
tions in every region of the country in the pipeline. Needless to say, these 
activities took place amidst the continuous eruption of scandals involv- 
ing the Thaksin government and its cronies. April 2005 saw the exposé 
of the ‘crx scandal’, involving allegations of bribes from American con- 
tractors in the $100m purchase of bomb-scanning machines for the 
new Suvarnabhumi international airport that led to a censure debate 
on the then Transport Minister, Suriya Jungrungreangkit. July 2005 
saw the opening of the $rom libel suit against media activist Supinya 
Klangnarong by the Shin Corporation, for having linked its soaring prof 
its to political decisions by the Thaksin government. 


Sondhi’s turn against ‘the best Prime Minister Thailand ever had’ may 
not be unrelated to the involuntary departure of Viroj Nualkhair from 
Krung Thai Bank, due to the discovery of problem loans worth 4obn 
baht in its accounts; or to the government’s decision to scrap a plan to 
develop two new tv channels by splitting up an existing one, in which 
Sondhi had already invested. As for the peculiar fierceness of the ‘Sondhi 
phenomenon’, once his weekly talkshow had been taken off air, a deeper 
psycho-cultural cause might account for it. The two are much the same 
person: both grew rich by speculating in the booming 1990s stock mar- 
ket, both spoke in the bombastic terms of the self-styled global czo, both 
made friends within the narrow circle of the intellectual and professional 
elite, both were braggarts and risk-takers who liked to boast about their 
visionary ideas. The main difference was that while one made it big, the 
other, more reckless, did not. The fact that each saw the other's dark side 
only made it more difficult for them to reach a compromise. 
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A further factor in the alienation from Thaksin was the announcement 
of ‘The Kingdom of Thailand Modernization Framework’ that would 
throw open a wide variety of state assets and functions—utilities, trans- 
port, natural resources, telecoms, rr, national security and intelligence, 
agriculture, culture, public health, medical services—to open bidding 
by foreign investors in partnership with the state. This exacerbated 
middle-class rage and insecurity, fearing that their dear old Kingdom of 
Thailand, based on cheap labour and underpriced services guaranteed by 
a sympathetic patron government, would be part-privatized by Thaksin 
and his cronies and then sold off to their foreign partners in the not- 
too-distant future. Initially impressed with the government’s forceful, 
innovative and output-oriented leadership that seemed to lead to rapid 
economic recovery and reduction in drug-related crimes, members of the 
urban middle classes, especially in Bangkok, became increasingly disil- 
lusioned with it due to the proliferating number of scandals, conflicts of 
interest, kickbacks on government procurement projects, insider trad- 
ing, stock-price manipulation, etc. With Thaksin's image as a selfless 
honest patriot utterly shattered, they came to see him in a new light as 
just a greedy little cheat who, as rich as he is, still wants to take the lion’s 
share of the spoils by abusing his privileged status, leaving only crumbs 
for non-cronies ‘like us’. The Prime Minister’s typically brash, intoler- 
ant and outright rude retorts to any unfavourable comments alienated 
them further.* The tax-free sale of his family’s public holdings to the 
Singapore government’s investment arm for a huge profit, along with 
control of vital national assets such as mobile phone, satellite, rv station 
and civil aviation concessions and licenses, was simply the last straw. 


For the traditional elites—military, civil service, technocratic, 
electocratic—the choice under Thaksin was stark. They could swallow 
their pride, submit to Thaksin and the rrr and get their share of the 
spoils; or retain their dignity and independence, even stand up to him 
and speak their mind, and then be harassed, elbowed out of the way 
and marginalized, losing their status and opportunities as a result. No 


8 Examples of such ‘Thaksin talk’ abound. The more infamous ones include: ‘All 
that bastard ever does is criticize the government; why does he feed on a public 
salary then? If he wants to criticize, he should join the Opposition’; ‘The human 
rights lawyer disappeared because he had an argument with his wife’; ‘Those who 
critiaze the sale of my family’s shares are just envious of us’; ‘In fact, I have paid 
more taxes than all the protesters ever did combined’; ‘The protesters are crazy . . 
They number just a few thousand and yet they tell me to quit’. 
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wonder former Cabinet ministers, senators, MPs, dismissed TRT execu- 
tives, retired generals, ambassadors, corporate cros and even Royal 
Family members who ‘chose the latter option, and suffered the conse- 
quences, were seen queuing up at anti-Thaksin rallies to thunder at the 
top of their voices: ‘Thaksin—ok pai’, ‘Thaksin—out!’9 


Calling on the Crown 


The ranks of the anti-Thaksin forces thus ranged from old-time bureau- 
crats and officers who disliked the government’s autocratic, cro style 
of administration as well as the nepotism and cronyism of its appoint- 
ments, to business rivals and opposition politicians who complained 
of unfair treatment at the hands of police, tax or electoral authorities, 
to conservative technocrats and economists who disapproved of the 
government's easy-credit populist social measures, to organized public- 
sector workers resisting its privatization policies, to community and 
NGO activists opposing the environmental effects of its infrastructural 
and energy-development projects, to liberal intellectuals, lawyers and 
human-rights campaigners who condemned its systematic abuse of 
power and extra-judicial killings, to critical journalists and broadcast- 
ers subjected to government intimidation or outright censorship, to the 
Malay Muslims in the South, at the mercy of the state-sanctioned terror 
of the security forces. 


Yet the above groups were too diffuse, ideologically and politically, to 
forge a coherent opposition to the Thaksin government. In the end the 
only rallying point for these disparate forces was the King. The central 
demand of Sondhi’s four-month media crusade was a call for the restora- 
tion of the Royal Prerogative and the King’s appointment of a new prime 
minister and cabinet in Thaksin’s place—although, strictly speaking, this 
would amount to an unconstitutional coup. The ‘Sondhi phenomenon’ 


39 A comprehensive list of speakers at anti-Thaksin rallies is available at 
www.managerradio.com. The fact that Sondhi has conscientiously devoted all the 
media at his disposal to recording it makes the ant-Thaksin campaign probably the 
best documented protest movement in Thai history. 

3° Legal justification for the Royal Prerogative was sought in Section 7 of the 
Constitution: ‘Whenever no provision under this Constitution 1s applicable to any 
case, 1t shall be decided in accordance with the constitutional practice in the demo- 
cratic regime of government with the King as Head of the State’. This 1s clearly 
inapplicable to the appointment of the prime minister, to which other provisions 
apply, especially Section 201. 
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drew its legitimacy from the Privy Council-led Thammaraja anti- 
corruption campaign, in which a broad layer—anti-censorship media 
activists, anti-statist NGos, anti-privatization trade unions, anti-capitalist 
development groups—found common cause, as they did with the royal 
Setthakij pho-phiang (self-sufficient economy) proposals. Despite the 
controversy surrounding the Royal Prerogative demand, the People’s 
Alliance for Democracy which assumed formal leadership of the fast- 
growing anti-Thaksin movement swiftly approved it and put it forward 
as their own. The movement was thus given a collective royal-nationalist 
political identity, by defining Thaksin and his regime as the enemy of 
the nation, the Buddhist establishment and the King. The contrast with 
the gathering rebellion in Nepal during these same months could hardly 
have been starker. 


The Palace, taking note perhaps of the scale of the pro-Thaksin mobili- 
zations and popular vote, ducked the open use of the Royal Prerogative 
and used the more discreet device of the ‘whisper from heaven’ instead. 
The Thai government remained in suspension for several weeks after 
Thaksin stepped down on April 4th, while the various Courts investi- 
gated the election results; since all its 500 seats had not been filled, the 
House of Representatives was technically inquorate. On April 25th the 
King intervened again in a televised speech to the country’s judges, in 
which he posed the question: 


Should the election be nullified? You have the right to say what’s appropri- 
ate or not. If it’s not appropriate, it is not to say the government is not good. 
But as far as I’m concerned, a one-party election is not normal. The one- 
candidate situation ıs undemocratic. When an election 13 not democratic, 
you should look carefully unto the administrative issues. I ask you to do the 
best you can. If you cannot do it, then it should be you who resign, not the 
government, for failing to do your duty . . . I was watching Tv a while ago; 
a ship weighing several thousand tons was hit by a storm and sank 4,000 
metres under the sea. Thailand will sink more than 4,000 metres under 
the sea. Irretrievable. We would not be able to rescue it. So you would also 
sink, and innocent people would also sink below the ocean . . . You have 
to think carefully how to solve this problem . . . Thank you for doing your 
duties well.” 


Shortly after the King’s intervention the Constitutional Court went 
into continuous session, to emerge on May 8th with the ruling—by a 





3 The Nation (Bangkok), 27 April 2006 
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majority of eight to six—that the Election Commission’s holding of the 
April and election was unconstitutional and therefore null and void. A 
new election will be held later this year, after the June celebrations of 
King Bhumibol’s sixty years on the throne. In the ensuing interregnum, 
however, the TRT ‘caretaker’ cabinet remains in office. On May 2oth, 
Thaksin returned to Government House, declaring that he was ending 
his ‘leave of absence’. 


The hopes of the post-92 reform movement, the insecurities of white- 
and blue-collar workers in the wake of the 1997 crash, and the neediness 
of the rural poor were hijacked by Thaksin into a crony-capitalist project 
of corruption, repression and privatization. The confrontation of the ‘two 
democracies’ in Bangkok during the mass mobilizations of February- 
April 2006 obscured the possibility of shared class interests between 
the two, or of a political alternative other than Thaksin’s rrr or King 
Bhumibol’s self-sufficient economy and ‘monarchical network’. But the 
economic interests of Thaksin and other elite groups are entangled and 
the fundamentals of the ‘Thaksin regime’ remain in place. 


How best should this regime be targeted? One priority must be the fight 
for a thorough-going reform and development policy for the countryside 
that will raise the current miserable living standards without creating 
widespread indebtedness, and will guarantee a real improvement in 
rural healthcare. But the immediate task should be to remove the linch- 
pin of the corrupt and criminalized system, who should face the due 
process of law for the crimes alleged against him—the scores of extra- 
judicial killings that have been sanctioned in the cities and the South, 
and the Shin Corporation’s tax-free privatization of national assets. The 
malfunctioning constitutional bodies, set up as checks and balances, 
need to be thoroughly investigated and, if necessary, purged of crony 
members, as a prerequisite to the establishment of the rule of law—as 
urgent in the South as elsewhere. Finally, the ambiguities of the 1997 
Constitution need to be revisited, and its concentration of executive pow- 
ers in the hands of a presidential prime minister revised. These would 
be the minimum legal-political requirements for transcending Thaksin’s 
globalized electocracy. 
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ROBIN BLACKBURN 


FINANCE AND 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


INANCIALIZATION NOW RUNS the gamut from corporate 

strategy to personal finance. It permeates everyday life, with 

more products that arise from the increasing commodification 

of the life course, such as student debt or personal pensions, 
as well as with the marketing of credit cards or the arrangement of mort- 
gages. The individual is encouraged to think of himself or herself as a 
two-legged cost and profit centre, with financial concerns anxious to help 
them manage their income and outgoings, their debts and credit, by 
supplying their services and selling them their products. What is termed 
a financial product reflects not just what Slavoj Zizek, following Kojin 
Karatani, calls the ‘parallax view’, which considers demand as well as 
supply, the realization of surplus value as well as its extraction.’ Finance 
also necessarily considers the temporal dimension. The entrepreneur 
who commits capital to a project is looking for a return tomorrow, and 
the market will not know whether they have achieved alpha, that is out- 
performance, until all the returns have been counted up. Exploitation is 
longitudinal. It takes time. 


Financialization can most simply be defined as the growing and sys- 
temic power of finance and financial engineering. As such it is not a 
novel phenomenon. But no account of contemporary capitalist devel- 
opment can ignore the scale of the financial sector’s recent expansion. 
As a percentage of total us corporate profits, financial-sector profits 
rose from 14 per cent in 1981 to 39 per cent in 2001.” As well as profits 
earned by banks, hedge funds, private equity concerns, fund managers 
and insurance houses, many large companies also organize finance divi- 
sions which make a large contribution to group profits. It is the growing 
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exposure of all institutions and arrangements to the opportunities of 
financialization, as well as to the more familiar pressures of globaliza- 
tion, which has made the distribution of power within corporations and 
financial networks so fluctuating and unpredictable in recent decades. 
As Gérard Duménil and Dominique Lévy have analysed in these pages, 
financialized techniques have lent themselves to an extraordinary enrich- 
ment of financial intermediaries and of the corporate elite. The granting 
of stock options to top executives gave them a direct incentive to use 
loans to ramp up share price, by taking out bank loans and then using 
most of the proceeds to buy back shares.’ Given their own remunera- 
tion levels, the finance houses were scarcely in a position to use their 
clout to rein in executive greed. The financial elite and the corporate elite 
need one another and financialized techniques have helped to cement 
the pact between them.+ 


In an important exchange, Giovanni Arrighi and Robert Pollin agreed 
that the most fundamental question concerning financial expansion is 
‘where do the profits come from if not from the production and exchange 
of commodities?’s The three possibilities they focused on were, firstly, 
where some capitalists were profiting at the expense of others; secondly, 
where capitalists as a whole are able to force a redistribution in their 
favour; and, thirdly, where transactions had allowed capitalists to shift 
their resources from less to more profitable fields. However, we should 
also take into account two dimensions internal to finance itself: firstly, 
the cost of generating finance functions and products; and secondly, 
efficiency gains in anticipating risk. The financial revolution of the last 


* Kojin Karatani, Transcritique: On Kant and Marx, Cambridge, ma 2003; Slavoj 
Žižek, ‘The Parallax View’, NLR 25, Jan-Feb 2004. I would like to thank John Grahl 
and Tom Mertes for their comments on an earher draft of this text. 

2 Robert Brenner, ‘New Boom or New Bubble?’, nir 25, Jan-Feb 2004, p. 76. For 
a wide-ranging account see also Greta Knppner, ‘The Fictitious Economy’, PhD 
thesis, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 2003. See also Andrew Glyn, Capitalism 
Unleashed, Oxford 2006, pp. 5-76. 

> Duménil and Lévy, ‘Neoliberal Income Trends’, NLR 30, Nov-Dec 2004. This and 
other aspects of financialization are more fully treated in my forthcoming book, 
Age Shock and Grey Capital, from which most of the examples that follow have been 
quarnied. 

4 Kevin Phillips, Boiling Point, New York 1993, and Wealth and Democracy, New 
York 2002. 

5 Robert Pollin, ‘Contemporary Economic Stagnation in Historical Perspective’, NLR 
1/219, Sept-Oct 1996, p. 115, Giovanni Arrighi, ‘Financial Expansions ın Historical 
Perspective’, NLR 1/224, July-Aug 1997, pp. 154-9. 
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two decades has registered large potential gains in dealing with risk; 
but most of this gain has been swallowed by the rising costs of financial 
intermediation, made possible by monopoly and asymmetric infor- 
mation resources, and generated by escalating marketing and trading 
expenditures as well as extravagant remuneration. 


In what follows 1 will examine aspects of financialization at the level of 
the corporation, and explore some of the fourth-dimensional operations 
of hedge funds, private equity, investment banks and pension funds, as 
well as some of the shadier aspects of financial practice, citing examples 
of profits which answer to one or another of the sources of financial gain 
and loss mentioned above. In some respects, these practices extend the 
realm of what I have called ‘grey capitalism’, in which relations of own- 
ership and responsibility become weakened or blurred. We will also see 
that financialization creates a swathe of new services and ‘products’ for 
both corporations and individuals, which are bought because they allow 
the purchaser to make a future gain, stemming from outperformance, 
wise custodianship or superior risk abatement. Temporality is once 
again central here. The characteristic instruments of financialization are 
derivatives which are bound to wax or wane in exact relationship to an 
underlying asset or liability, futures contracts, or options (rights to buy or 
sell at some future date at a specified price). From the individual’s point 
of view the financial product—an annuity, a pension, a mortgage or an 
insurance contract—also ties current contributions to future benefits. 


The expanding sphere and powers of the multi-tentacled invest- 
ment banks—‘mind-boggling’ in their implications, according to the 
Economist—are well illustrated in the case of Goldman Sachs. As a 
recent survey pointed out, Goldman or an associated concern is involved 
in one third of all trades made in us equities. The profits of invest- 
ment banks arise not simply from their traditional underwriting and 
brokerage, from Maas (mergers and acquisitions) and rros (initial public 
offerings), but increasingly from proprietary trading and risk arbitrage; 
namely, from positioning themselves and their clients in relationship to 
the wider impact of a merger or some other major event. The investment 
banks have great skill, a strategic location in information networks and 
massive computing power. They can adopt positions that enable them to 
gain from changes in relative prices whether or not a deal goes ahead. 
Once they know the lie of the land, they can devise a hedge for their 





6 ‘Goldman Sachs and the Culture of Risk’, Economist, 29 April 2006. 
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chent and also commit their own resources. As the Economist report 
pointedly enquires: 


Would General Motors be better off if Goldman had merely sought out a 
buyer for the property arm of its financing operation, instead of itself join- 
ing the buyout group, as it recently did? The bank cites numerous times 
when it advised on a deal and then provided a hedge of some sort that 
immunized the buyer from risk. Goldman’s profit from the hedge (which 
is often the most lucrative part of the deal) ıs irrelevant, except that it 
means that Goldman as an adviser was not looking out only for the client. 
Is this bad? It 1s a matter of judgement. In terms of its mvestment banlang 
Goldman now finds itself on so many sides of a deal simultaneously that 
the mind boggles. 


The disposable corporation 


Finance has a double impact on corporations: on the one hand con- 
straining their investment strategies, on the other helping them to find 
customers and realize profits. They are not quite the free agents some- 
times portrayed by their critics. The latter often focus on the exorbitant 
powers of corporations in relation to communities, regulators, consum- 
ers and their own workforce. Naomi Klein’s No Logo furnished a vivid and 
compelling account of the corporate ‘brand bullies’, while Joel Bakan’s 
often trenchant book (and film) The Corporation stressed the legal privi- 
leges and immunities of public limited companies. It is not difficult to see 
how giant retail chains shape patterns of production and consumption 
or how famous brands insinuate themselves into the texture of everyday 
life. Yet even the most powerful corporations need the financial world to 
assess their own progress, to plan for the future and, often, to reach new 
customers. It is not household names like Nike or Coca-Cola that are the 
capstones of contemporary capitalism, but finance houses, hedge funds 
and private equity concerns, many of which are unknown to the general 
public. In the end even the largest and most famous of corporations 
have only a precarious and provisional autonomy within the new world 
of business—ultimately they are playthings of the capital markets. 


Corporate credit-worthiness is determined by banks and ratings agen- 
cies. In 1ts turn this establishes the cost of corporations’ capital. They 
may be able to finance all the investments they wish to undertake from 
their own resources, but this will not mean that they are free from the 
pressures of financialization. In drawing up their investment plans, they 
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will have to show that these will achieve the benchmark or ‘hurdle’ rates 
of return established by the financial sector.” Even the largest corpora- 
tions have to submit to the inspections and interrogations of the ratings 
agencies—Standard and Poor's, Moody’s and Fitch Ratings—if they wish 
to reassure investors and ensure cheap access to capital. Making a good 
profit is no longer enough; a triple A rating 1s also needed.® Theoretically, 
the value of a share has nothing to do with present or past profits, but 
exclusively relates to the prospects of future profit. 


From the standpoint of the ‘pure’ investor, the corporation itself is an 
accidental bundle of liabilities and assets that is there to be rearranged 
to maximize shareholder value, which in turn reflects back the fickle 
enthusiasms of other investors. The corporation and its workforce are, in 
principle, disposable. The famous companies of the 1970s, let alone the 
1950s, have, with a few exceptions, disappeared or become shadows of 
their former selves.9 In the 1980s hundreds of thousands, ifnot millions, 
of employees discovered their expendability; in the ‘downsizing’ of the 
early 1990s swathes of middle and upper management found that they, 
too, were surplus to requirements. In the years 2001-03 about three mil- 
lion jobs were lost in the United States. By the turn of the century Enron’s 
managers had become famous for a regime in which each employee 
knew that one tenth of the staff, those who failed to reach trading targets, 
would be sacked each year, no matter how good or bad the overall per- 
formance. Many of the most powerful corporations today do their best to 
avoid having a workforce; instead they out-source and sub-contract. 


One of the impulses to financialization is that companies which have 
difficulty selling goods find that it can be easier if they offer finance too, 
from the humblest consumer credit network to complex deals where 
a company sells its product to a subsidiary, which then leases it to the 
customer. Not infrequently the transaction passes through a tax haven or 
involves the shedding of a tax obligation (e.g. because interest payments 
are free of tax). Gz Capital has long helped the company’s customers to 


7 John Grahl, ‘Globalized Finance’, NLR 8, Mar-Apr 2001. 

8 See Timothy Sinclair, The New Masters of Capital, Ithaca, NY 2005. 

9 Comparing the us or ux stock-exchange stars of former decades with those of 
2005, the overlap is small. The oil companies, banks and cx still loom large in the 
nyse but much else has changed. Microsoft, Wal-Mart, Intel, Google and eBay are 
quite new. 1m and Coca-Cola are still there but have shrunk in size. The UK FTSE 
100 is likewise dominated by newcomers like Vodafone, while famous names like 
Ici, Marconi and Unilever are greatly reduced. 
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acquire its aero-engines and other machinery using tax-eflicient leaseback 
arrangements. GE Capital soon diversified into consumer credit because 
of the attractive returns this generated. By 2003, 42 per cent of the group’s 
profits were generated by cz Capital. In the same year cm and Ford reg- 
istered nearly all their profit from consumer leasing arrangements, with 
sales revenue barely breaking even. When these two auto giants encoun- 
tered real difficulties in 2005-06, they came under pressure to sell their 
profitable leasing divisions as a way of raising badly needed resources. 
In 2004 the General Motors Acceptance Corporation (cMac) division 
earned $2.9 billion, contributing about 80 per cent of cm total income. 
cM hoped that cmac would be valued at $11 billion or more, and that it 
could retain a major holding even while selling a 51 per cent stake.’ 


During the same period, it was striking to see the eagerness with which 
gigantic financial concerns like Citigroup and usc sought to acquire 
consumer finance operations and even ‘sub-prime’ lenders (loan sharks), 
which they would previously have regarded with disdain. Citigroup 
acquired Associates First Capital, and HsBc bought Household Finance, 
blazing a trail others were to follow. Finance houses have teamed up 
with retailers to shower so-called gold and platinum cards on all and 
sundry with the hope of ratcheting up consumer debt—running at 110 
per cent of personal annual disposable incomes in the us in 2002, rising 
to nearly 130 per cent by the end of 2005—and subsequently charging 
an annual 18 or 20 per cent on money for which the banks were pay- 
ing 3 or 4 per cent. It is the hot rates of return that attract the banks to 
seamy lending. They believe that they can repackage the debts in ways 
that allow them to slough off the risk while retaining most of the high 
return that was supposedly the rsk premium. The lessons learnt from 
the repackaging of corporate bonds as cpos (collateralized debt obliga- 
tions) are applied to personal debt. 


With direct access to sub-prime mortgages, the banks and hedge funds 
could thus bundle together and divide up the debt into ten tranches, each 
of which represents a claim over the underlying securities but with the 
lowest tranche representing the first tenth to default, the next tranche 
the second poorest-paying, and so on up to the top tenth. Borrowers who 
can only negotiate a sub-prime mortgage have either poor collateral or 
poor income prospects, or both, and so are required to pay over the odds. 


Dennis Berman, Henry Sender and Ian McDonald, ‘cm Auction Won't Be Simple’, 
Wall Street Journal, 9 December 2005. 
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Of course the bottom tranche—designated the equity—has very weak 
prospects but can still be sold cheaply to someone as a bargain. The top 
tranches, and even many of the medium ones, will be far more secure yet 
will pay a good return. (Here, in contradistinction to Arrighi and Pollin’s 
categories, we have an instance of financial profits generated by a func- 
tion internal to finance itself.) As the chief executive of a mortgage broker 
explains: ‘Sub-prime mortgages are the ideal sector for the investment 
banks, as their wider margins provide a strong protected cash-flow, and 
the risk history has been favourable. If the investment bank packages 
the securities bonds for sale, including the deeply subordinated risk 
tranches, it can, in effect, lock in a guaranteed return with little or no cap- 
ital exposure.’" For such reasons Morgan Stanley purchased Advantage 
Home Loans, Merrill Lynch bought Mortgages pic and Lehman Brothers 
acquired Southern Pacific Mortgages and Preferred Mortgages. European 
banks’ like aam—Amro have developed an interest in micro-credit in Africa, 
which links them to the world of sub-prime lenders: financial techniques 
allow them to reap exceptional rates of return from repackaging the debts 
of the very poor.” While Western governments boast of forgiving African 
debt, Western banks get their hooks into loans to the poor. 


Helped by the practices of financialization, the banks achieved remark- 
ably good profits right through the post-bubble trough and well into the 
subsequent recovery. However, indebted consumers were not so good 
for non-financial corporations in the post-bubble era as demand was 
dampened. By 2003, 18 per cent of the disposable income of us consum- 
ers was required to service debt, and only a housing price boom and 
re-mortgaging maintained consumer purchasing power. (The us banks’ 
heavy stake in sub-prime lending, with its associated risks, was a mate- 
rial factor in delaying the Basle 11 international banking agreement on 
appropriate reserve levels.) 


Hedge fund boom 


The unbridled spirit of fnancialization is most famously embodied in the 
hedge funds, which are nimble enough to outwit the large institutional 


® Jane Croft, ‘Banks Pile into Sub-Prime Lending’, Financial Times, 21 December 2005. 
a Banks still count in their own exorbitant salary costs in micro-financaing. As a 
press report notes: ‘The biggest appeal to most investors, however, isn’t helping the 
poor. It’s the return they’re getting’. Tom Marshall, ‘Bond Issue Lets Investors Buy 
Into Microfinance’, Wall Street Journal, 27 April 2006. 
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investors. The last few years have witnessed a mushrooming of thousands 
of hedge funds—by mid 2006 the total was thought to be around 8,000, 
controlling nearly $1.5 trillion of assets (this compared with $7 trillion 
in us mutual funds of all types). The hedge funds started out as the pre- 
serve of the really wealthy investor, although eventually several pension 
funds gave them a small slither of their holdings. In the bear market of 
2000-02 the hedge funds often made positive returns when most con- 
ventional funds, especially index funds, made heavy losses. The hedge 
funds practised ‘shorting’—borrowing a stock in the anticipation that its 
price would fall and then selling it. Institutional investors, who loaned 
stock that loomed large in their portfolios, were often on the wrong end 
of these trades. The conventional funds, whether actively managed or 
index-linked, were ‘long only’, which is to say that they bought and sold 
stocks but did not short them. The hedge funds also offer and employ 
‘derivatives’, investment products like options that allow the purchaser 
to place a bet on the movement of sections of the market. Spotting price 
discrepancies, hedge funds made money by arbitrage, rapid trading and 
the use of credit derivatives, which would repackage corporate debt. 
Investment banks and the treasury departments of large corporations 
also engage in large-scale hedging of currency and interest rates, but 
hedge funds have the greatest latitude.” 


Banks and mutual funds are lightly regulated, but the hedge funds do 
not have to reveal their holdings at all, and effectively escape all regula- 
tion.’ They charge fees that are often 2 per cent of the money invested 
plus 20 per cent of the annual rise in capital value. Their charging struc- 
ture usually allows them to make a lot of money when they do well but 
not to forfeit these gains if the returns then collapse. The hedge funds 
do have higher costs than other fund managers because of heavy trad- 
ing, but claim that this will enable them to outperform the market and to 
generate positive returns during a downturn. Many have performed very 
well for particular clients, encouraging pension-fund managers to take a 
lively interest in them—an interest generally encouraged by regulators 
and consultants on both sides of the Atlantic. 


3 Edward LiPuma and Benjamin Lee, Financial Derivatives and the Globalization of 
Risk, Durham, Nc 2004, pp. 90-2. 

4 In 2005 the csı, the main ux business federation, complained that hedge funds, 
exempt from the disclosure requirements of banks, were unscrupulous predators, 
stalking their prey in secret and striking without warning. 
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While hedge funds may deliver the consistent, double-digit returns that 
justify their fees for special clients, can they pull off the same trick for 
the entire class of pension funds, given that the latter constitute such a 
large component of the market? A shorting operation can deliver excel- 
lent results to its practitioner, but it does not directly benefit all investors, 
unlike a rising market. The pension funds that invest in hedge funds 
usually do so by purchasing a ‘fund of funds’ vehicle, yet in doing so 
lose the edge which the best hedge-fund managers will be able to offer. 
A diversified stake in the sector may offer a little more security but also 
lowers the return, since it will include poor performers and perhaps 
even those that go bust. Between 1998 and 2003, 1,800 hedge funds 
closed their doors—yet most statistics on the performance of the sector 
will display ‘survivor bias’, by failing to include their losses." 


Because of their modus operandi the hedge funds were to have a star- 
ring role in the mutual funds scandals, some of which I describe below. 
During the 1990s, the large finance houses that sponsor mutual funds— 
Bank of America, Putnam, Morgan Stanley and others—discovered that 
they could earn extra fees from hyperactive traders, on top of the good 
fees they were already earning from the mass of their investors. They 
granted hedge funds privileges not extended to other investors, includ- 
ing providing credit to enable them to take advantage of their clients’ 
funds: this way the finance house can charge interest as well as earning a 
transaction fee. Furthermore, trades do not have to be in already existing 
shares. If new issues are imminent, then hedge funds and other punters 
can purchase call and put options on the not-yet-existing shares in what 
is termed, appropriately enough, the ‘grey market’. Shorting shares in 
the grey market can lead to extraordinary complications and the embar- 
rassment of ‘naked shorts’, where the short-seller is discovered to have 
no stock, whether borrowed or not.” Another problematic issue is where 





1 Shorting is not all bad. It can boost liquidity, or help to uncover inflated assets (as 
did the Ursus Fund in the case of Enron), but better regulated and more modest 
hedge funds could do this—or other institutions could fulfil these functions. 

6 John Bogle, The Battle for the Soul of Capitalism, New Haven, cr 2005, pp. 120-1. 
Bogle ıs the founder and former cso of Vanguard, the third largest money manager 
in the United States. 

7 In the ux short-selling of ‘grey market’ shares in Room Service in November 
2003 led to a situation where there were more trades than shares to fulfil them. The 
short-sellers were exposed as ‘naked’ because a promised rights issue stalled. When 
the authorities suspended ‘trading, and cancelled some prior trades, this damaged 
many who had unknowingly been involved ın the shorting operation. Elizabeth 
Rigby, ‘Room for Change on Short-Selling’, Financial Times, 29 November 2003. 
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hedge funds use the voting power of borrowed stock to endorse take- 
over bids, especially where shareholders in the target stand to lose, but 
the hedge fund will gain because of other positions it has taken on the 
outcome of the bid. 


Arbitrage 


In the financialized world heart surgery 1s performed on capitalist prop- 
erty itself. A hedge fund that holds company stock in order to sell it short 
is looking to deflate shareholder value, not increase it. And a standard 
risk-arbitrage arrangement can be much more complicated than this. 
Daniel Buenza and David Stark write that: 


Arbitrage hinges on the possibility of interpreting securities ın multiple 
ways ... In contrast to value investors who distil the bundled attributes 
of a company to a single number, arbitrageurs reject exposure to a whole 
company. But in contrast to corporate raiders, who buy companies for the 
purpose of breaking them up to sell as separate properties, the work of 
the arbitrage trader is yet more radically deconstructionist . . . For example 
they do not see Boeing Co. as a monolithic asset or property but as hav- 
mg several properties (traits, qualies) such as being a technology stock, 
a consumer-travel stock, an American stock, a stock that is included in a 
given index, and so on. Ever more abstractionist, they attempt to isolate 
such qualities as the volatility of a security, or its liquidity, its convertibility, 
its indexability and so on. Thus whereas corporate raiders break up parts of 
a company, modern arbitrageurs carve up abstract qualities of a security... 
Their strategy is to use the tools of financial engineering to shape a trade 
such that exposure is limited to those equivalency principles in which the 
trader has confidence Derivatives, such as swaps, options and other finan- 
cial instruments play an important role.. Traders use them to slice and 
dice their exposure.* 


It might be supposed that this virtual dissection of the corporation is a 
kinder and gentler process than that meted out by the corporate raid- 
ers of the 1980s, but this would be an error. In order to cash out their 
bets the arbitrageurs need ‘events’. A placid market with nothing hap- 
pening and no volatility is bad for the hedge funds and for those on 
the ‘risk arb’ desks. But normally the traders need not worry since, as 
Hyman Minsky put it in a classic article, firstly ‘the internal workings 





8 Daniel Buenza and David Stark, “Tools of the Trade: the socio-technology of arbi- 
trage ın a Wall Street trading room’, Industrial and Corporate Change, vol. 13, no. 2, 


2004, pp. 369-400. 
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of a capitalist economy generate financial relations that are conducive 
to instability’, and secondly, ‘the price and asset-value relations that will 
trigger a crisis in fragile financial structures are normally functioning 
events.” One of the reasons for this is precisely that the prospects of a 
given stock cannot be distilled in a single figure since the balance sheet 
of an enterprise will always comprise a complex of receipts and liabili- 
ties in which the past, present and future uneasily coexist. These days a 
common ‘event’ for a large company will be the re-valuation of its pen- 
sion fund liabilities, which in turn will reflect what is happening to the 
shares of other companies, new legislation or the introduction of a new 
accounting standard. The de-regulation of financial markets has also 
increased their proneness to ‘events’.?° 


The techniques of the financial revolution—derivatives, swaps, hedging, 
SPES, CDOs, etc—can be used simply to insure a corporation against haz- 
ard. But several of these devices lend themselves to manipulating a firm’s 
basic numbers. The cult of shareholder value and financial engineering 
could seem to conjure an immediate gain out of any merger or acqui- 
sition. Companies that perfected the art of growth by acquisition—ce, 
Vodafone, aot, WorldCom and so forth—became the darlings of Wall 
Street. Sometimes this corresponded to real growth and a more logical 
business. But it could also betoken ‘aggressive accounting’ and herald 
future share-price tumbles. The willingness of the old-fashioned type of 
investor to accept the consequences of ownership vanishes in the hedge- 
fund world. As a recent survey notes: 


The hedge funds’ case has not been helped by behaviour such as that of 
Perry Capital, which in 2004 bought shares in Mylan Laboratories only in 
order to vote in favour of its acquisition of King Pharmaceuticals, in which 
Perry was a big shareholder. Perry hedged its exposure to movements in 
Mylan’s share price and was thus able to exercise its voting rights without 
having any apparent exposure to the consequences.” 


' Hyman Minsky, ‘The Financial Instability Hypothesis’, ın Charles Kindleberger 
and Jean-Pierre Laffargue, eds, Financial Crises, Cambridge 1982, pp. 1-39. For a 
discussion of this text see Geoffrey Ingham, The Nature of Money, Oxford 2004, 
pp. 160-1. 

2 This is shown by Kenneth Carow and Edward Kane, ‘Event Study Evidence of 
the Value of Relaxing Longstanding Regulatory Restraints on Banks, 1970-2000’, 
National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 8594, November 2001. 

a ‘Battling for Corporate America’, Economist, 11 March 2006. 
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Hedge-fund managers use derivatives to unpack bundles of property 
rights or claims on flows of income, and to reassemble them in a suppos- 
edly more advantageous configuration. They may be guided by a hunch 
as to what will be the next big thing, but do not aim to take responsibil- 
ity for running a business. On the face of it, ‘private equity’ concerns 
are quite different. They specialize in taking over under-capitalized and 
underperforming businesses, with the aim of reorganizing manage- 
ment and relaunching the business. This may take three or five years, 
during which distractions and loss-makers are spun off and the core 
business overhauled. Investors—including pension funds—are invited 
to back these operations. The private equity fund is really a sort of collec- 
tive entrepreneur, and those with appropriate skills and judgement will 
deliver a good return to the patient and large-scale investor. Like hedge 
funds their charges are higher than those of ordinary fund managers, 
and normally comprise both a standard annual fee of 2 per cent of fund 
value together with a portion of the eventual pay-off, or ‘carried interest’, 
once the reorganization and refloat is complete.** The investor thus con- 
tributes not to the private equity organization as such but to a specific 
fund that it will launch. It will raise a given sum—from as little as {10 
million to several billions—which will be used to make acquisitions in 
a given sector. The private equity concern will have real costs, such as 
legal ‘due diligence’, insurance and staff; but as the size of funds grows 
the annual management fee will tend to become more interesting than 
the entrepreneurial profit, which itself will be spread over several years. 
Private equity ‘club deals’ enable different concerns to pool costs but 
increase their funds under management. 


The combined effect of such trends is to bring private equity closer to a 
generalized fund management logic, where the real goal is to boost the 
size of the funds under management because this will boost the fees. 
In the process the spur to entrepreneurial gains will be blunted, and 
opportunities for speculation may be hard to resist. Those engaged in 


aa Richard Freeman, ‘Venture Capitalism and Modern Capitalism’, in Victor Nee 
and Richard Swedberg, eds, The Economic Sociology of Capitalism, Princeton and 
Oxford 2005, pp. 144-67. 

3 When the Texas Pacific Group announced a $15 billion fund in April 2006 this 
was a record, but the scale of private equity had grown over the previous decade, 
albeit with a dip in 2001. 

* ‘Why Take Risks When You Can Take Fees’, Guardian, 4 April 2006. See also 
Matthew Bishop, ‘The New Kings of Capitalism’, Economist, 25 November 2004. 
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a range of take-over and buy-out possibilities will tend to have advance 
knowledge of market events, with those whose bid fails being most 
likely to talk, or seek'compensation, by acting on the information in 
their possession. In March 2006 London’s Financial Services Authority 
published a study of the previous six years’ trading patterns on the FTSE 
350 which found that ‘the level of insider trading is very high with over 
30 per cent of significant announcements being preceded by informed 
price movements’ .5 


Pension funds 


The immense sums raised by pension funds of all types have hugely 
increased the importance of institutional investment. In the 1940s and 
early 1950s nearly all pension money was invested in government bonds, 
on the grounds that their future value was guaranteed and that this was 
therefore the safe and prudent thing to do. But from the 1960s, pension- 
fund trustees were invited to consider adding private securities to the 
portfolio, and by the 1970s, the implications of a rising inflation rate 
were being factored into the argument: government bonds had proved 
to be a poor hedge against inflation; a fund with tangible assets, such 
as shares or property, would be able to keep abreast of rising prices. 
After about 1982, the cult of equity carried almost all before it, and even 
quite cautious fund managers would happily contemplate corporate 
securities comprising 80 per cent of fund assets. Finally, in the epoch 
of the new finanaalization, attention has focused not just on the right 
mix of assets but on financial products and treatments—swaptions and 
the like—which give one type of asset some of the characteristics of 
another, By the early 21st century, a fund manager or board of trustees 
worried about inflation or interest-rate risk can purchase a product that 
will hedge it. It has also become common for fund managers to earn a 
little more on their holdings by lending stock to hedge funds for short- 
selling operations, though the tiny sum made by repeated loans rarely 
amounts to as much as a return of one basis point (0.01 per cent) on the 
value of the stock. 


It will readily be grasped that such procedures have the effect of com- 
plicating and weakening ownership rights. The trustees who permit 


*5 Ben Dubow and Nuno Monteiro, ‘Measuring Market Cleanliness’, Financial 
Services Authority Occasional Paper No 23, March 2006, p. 22. 
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or encourage the use of financialized techniques are more concerned 
at saving the sponsor money than they are with fortifying the pension 
promise. And even if they give primacy to their fiduciary duty, they often 
do not properly understand complex credit derivatives and the risks they 
pose if there is a sharp change in the business climate.*® 


However sophisticated fund management becomes, it remains the 
case that the nominal owners or beneficiaries of the assets in a pen- 
sion fund have no say in how their savings are managed. There is thus 
a double accountability deficit, with fund managers not answerable to 
plan beneficiaries, and corporate management only sporadically answer- 
able to shareholders. Indeed the now widely admutted crisis of corporate 
governance—several symptoms of which are to be considered below—has 
its roots in the failures of pension funds, and other institutional inves- 
tors, properly to represent the interests and views of the ultimate owners, 
namely the plan participants. The evidence suggests that capitalism works 
better if its stewards are answerable to someone other than themselves. 


From the 1980s, pension funds and other institutional money were 
made available to corporate raiders like James Goldsmith, and finan- 
cial engineers like Michael Milken, who successfully sought to boost the 
importance of share value in corporate affairs. The financial profession- 
als and takeover specialists organized a wave of mergers and acquisitions 
that boosted the share price of the target companies, but often brought 
little lasting benefit to the shareholders in the predator company. Looked 
at from the employee’s standpoint, the pain was felt by those who lost 
their jobs in the post-merger reorganization. Teresa Ghilarducci charged 
that pension funds aided and abetted the downsizing of the late eight- 
ies and early nineties: ‘the stewards of labour’s capital used pension 
funds in speculative investment activity, which closed plants and stran- 
gled communities’. Fund managers can gang up to remove cros who 
do not succeed in sustaining shareholder value. In the 1990s cEos at 
a string of underperforming giants were removed thanks, in part, to 
shareholder pressure; amongst others, such exits were seen at GM, IBM, 
Westinghouse, American Express, Xerox and Coca-Cola.” In other cases 


* Michael Gibson, ‘Understanding the Risk of Synthetic cpos’, Federal Reserve 
Bank Working Paper no. 36, Washington, pc 2004. 

v Teresa Ghilarduca, Labor’s Capital, Cambridge, MA 1992, p. 130. 

8 See Robert Reich, ‘Look Who Demands Profits Above All’, Los Angeles Times, 1 
September 2000, and Robert Reich, Success, New York 2000. 
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institutional shareholders pressed for corporate reorganizations that 
broke up historic companies like atat and rrr. Concern for shareholder 
value was the driving force in these dramatic developments.”9 


The fund managers are naturally attentive to the interests and viewpoint 
of the sponsoring board, which has nominated the trustees who will 
renew or drop their mandate to manage the fund. The fund managers 
are often themselves divisions of large financial concerns like Citigroup, 
State Street, Merrill Lynch and Morgan Stanley, which hope to make 
large fees from supplying other services to the corporations. This gives 
them a further reason to ingratiate themselves with the sponsoring cEos 
and boards of directors. When the money managers come to vote the 
shares they hold in trust at acms they will usually defer to the board, 
often disregarding poor governance. Sometimes the trustees themselves 
will mandate such a policy. Simple shareholder passivity is usually 
enough to allow the board a free hand. Over the 1990s the investment 
banks, in their eagerness for extra business, became the handmaidens 
of executive aggrandizement. Business leaders, increasingly free from 
public regulation, found their most cherished schemes for expansion 
and enrichment cheered on by finance houses that made huge fees 
from mergers and acquisitions, 1pos and rights issues. This situation 
damaged the interests of policyholders and bred many of the business 
scandals and disasters of the last few years. While Wall Street allowed 
ceos to garner exorbitant remuneration, they were also happy to escape 
responsibility themselves. 


The services provided by the fund managers do not come cheap. Charges 
usually amount to atleast1.5 per cent of the fund each year, andifaccountis 
taken of hidden extras, such as soft dollars—business services furnished 
for free as a kickback by those who receive the trading business—the 
figure is often higher. Public-sector pension schemes often run on a fee 
as low as 0.3 per cent of the fund each year. The charges of the private 
fund managers often reduce the yield on a personal pension pot by as 
much as 40 per cent over a forty-year period. While profits are high, the 
other explanation for excessive charges is huge marketing costs. This 


29 Michael Useem, Investor Capitalism, New York 1996, pp. 1-3, 108-9, 126-7. See 
also Bogle, Battle for the Soul of Capitalism, pp. 3-46. 

3 This is the conclusion of Abraham Gitlow, Corruption in Corporate America: Who 
is Responsible? Who Will Protect the Public Interest?, Lanham, mp 2005. The author 
is a former Dean of the Stern Business School at New York University. 
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extravagance is rational because beneficiaries tend to stay with their first 
manager and will pay a large stream of contributions for decades.> 


Bezzling 


It might be thought that during the share bubble, the fund managers 
would have seen the warning signals and tried to curb executive aggran- 
dizement, or at least to dampen the speculative fever of the late 1990s. 
But they did not. They were playing with other people’s money and the 
incentives they were offered encouraged irresponsibility. Managers usu- 
ally receive a bonus related to the performance of the funds they manage 
over the previous year. In a prescient 1993 article entitled ‘Churning 
Bubbles’, two financial economists, Franklin Allen and Gary Gorton, 
warned of the design flaw in fund-manager incentive schemes, encour- 
aging them to join a speculative bandwagon even if they knew that it 
would eventually run into a ditch. As they explained: 


The call option form of portfolio managers’ compensation schemes [expos- 
ing them to upside gains but not downside losses] means they can be 
willing to purchase a stock if there is some prospect of a capital gam even 
though they know with certainty that its price will fall below its current level 
at some point ın the future.” 


And beyond such calculations there was the fear of losing mandates, and 
even their jobs, if they carried out a rigorous assessment of company 
worth. In the late 1990s the analysts retained by the big banks joined the 
throng, with 97 per cent ‘buy’ or ‘hold’ recommendations on the stocks 
they tracked. 


Another trial lying in store was that of dubious business practices that 
might help a company over a bad patch, but which could prove lethal if 
the bubble burst—as it inevitably would. J. K. Galbraith pointed out in 
The Great Crash, 1929 that there is always a bit of ‘bezzle’ around even 
when things are going well.» When the bad times arrive it can no longer 
be concealed, and the embezzlement is exposed to view. We were told 
that Enron and kindred organizations were companies of the future, with 
complex derivative products that could hedge everything from the price 








* I document high charges in Age Shock and Grey Capital, chapter 3 

32 Franklin Allen and Gary Gorton, ‘Churning Bubbles’, Review of Economic Studies, 
vol. 60, no. 4, 1993, pp. 813-36. 

3 J. K. Galbraith, The Great Crash, 1929, Boston 1955, p. 138. 
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of oil to next year’s weather. Yet scrutiny of the malpractices at Enron 
and other collapsing giants reveals that most of these deceptions were 
variations of ancient ruses, dressed in the language of up-to-the-minute 
financial engineering. The bankers and professional advisers should 
have been highly suspicious of revenue boosted by hollow swaps and 
sham transactions, of the booking of current costs as capital assets, or 
the hiding of liabilities in Special Purpose Entities (sprs). When Citibank 
and Morgan Stanley helped the energy company to devise spxs, they 
would have gained enough knowledge to smell a rat. Merrill Lynch, in a 
sham transaction designed to boost Enron’s profits, became the tempo- 
rary owner of three energy barges off the coast of Nigeria. The bank had 
a commitment from Enron that it would buy back the barges as soon as 
the new reporting period had arrived. Citibank and Morgan Stanley lent 
large sums to Enron, but they then constructed ‘credit derivatives’, chop- 
ping up the loan into many pieces, with each carrying a different level 
of default risk. These were then sold, ın a game of pass the parcel, to 
pension funds and other institutional investors. When Enron went bust 
many fund managers had to pick up the bill on behalf of their clients. 


The banks subsequently agreed with the szc and the attorney general 
of New York that they would pay $1.4 billion in fines and compensa- 
tion, though insisting that they do not admit that they were in any way 
at fault.+ In several cases the banks, so far from being duped by their 
corporate customers, had themselves devised and sold obfuscatory or 
even fraudulent devices to the delinquents. Many fund managers fell 
over themselves to acquire what were touted as glamorous new financial 
products. Despite the ‘deal’ between regulators and banks, and the latter's 
protestations of future good behaviour, the accountability and regulatory 
deficits that allowed the scams to happen have not been remedied. 


The Sarbanes-Oxley Act (2002) focused on corporate governance, not 
the role of the banks. While leading executives at WorldCom, Enron 
and dozens of other failed corporations were prosecuted and sentenced 
to between eight and twenty years in jail, the banks’ role in helping to 
construct opaque or fraudulent financial instruments was deemed less 
culpable. Whilst banks never admitted any guilt, the fund managers, 
institutions and individuals who had lost tens of billions of dollars 


¥ Kurt Eichenwald, ‘Merrill Reaches Deal with us in Enron Affair’, New York Times, 
18 September 2003. 
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pursued, and sometimes won, private suits alleging malpractice, neglect 
and absence of due diligence on the part of their financial advisers and 
brokers. Although the banks’ 2003 settlement with the regulators was 
just $1.4 billion, they paid out much larger sums in settlement of the 
private suits; by the end of 2005 they had paid $6.9 billion to settle 
Enron-related suits and $6 billion to settle WorldCom-related ones. 


In each case the total losses stemming from the collapse were about 
ten times as great as the indemnity paid out. However inadequate, Wall 
Street seemed to accept that it owed some compensation. But their 
insurers discovered that even this expiation was not what it appeared. As 
a Wall Street Journal report explained: 


The banks . . . are battling to recover a portion of the more than $13 bil- 
lion they paid in fines for settlement and regulatory actions related to the 
frauds. They say insurance policies they bought during the 1990s should 
cover payments the banks made to settle class-action suits over their roles 
in advising Enron and WorldCom. The Swiss Remsurance Co. and some 
other large insurance companies are balking. 


One of the banks concerned, Bank of America, had taken out insur- 
ance to provide coverage up to $100 million for claims ‘arising out of 
any wrongful action committed by the insured’. Insurance of this sort 
exacerbates representational problems by insulating the agent from the 
most likely sanction for malpractice, a fine. 


The business scandals were partly explained by pressure to produce 
results, at a time of underlying deterioration in the profitability in the 
provision of non-financial goods and services in the major Western 
economies.’ The wave of deregulation in the 1990s contributed fur- 
ther, with scandals proliferating in sectors where controls had been 
most thoroughly abandoned—finance, energy and communications. 
The Litigation Reform Act of 1995 shielded from legal challenge the 
claims and promises made by cros and company promoters.” Repeal 
of the Glass-Steagall Act in 1999 meant that investment banks were 
no longer constrained from going into the brokerage or retail business, 


3 Charles Fleming and Carrick Mollenkamp, ‘Insurers Balk at Paying Wall Street’s 
Penalties’, Wall Street Journal, 23-26 December 2005. 

36 Robert Brenner, ‘Postscript’, The Boom and the Bubble, paperback edition, London 
and New York 2003. 

7 A pomt stressed in Nom Prins, Other People’s Money, New York 2004. 
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even though this would mean that their brokers would be trading, and 
their analysts assessing, stock their bank had itself underwritten. But 
the scope and nature of the scandals also pointed to underlying ‘agency 
problems’, namely the betrayal of policyholders by their own representa- 
tives: the hallmark of what I have called ‘grey capitalism’. Financial 
concerns were helping ceos out of a tight spot at the expense of millions 
of small savers. While the ceos were anxious to conceal poor results 
the banks were expecting and demanding double-digit annual returns. 
The fund managers were flattered to have their business solicited by 
swanky ‘bulge bracket’ investment banks, even though they struggled to 
understand the nature.of the credit derivatives and ‘collateralized debt 
obligations’ that they purchased. Agents who were not responsible to 
plan members and pension policyholders were handling much of the 
money lost by this kind of speculation. 


Two us anthropologists, William O’Barr and John Conley, in a pioneer- 
ing study, have evoked the typical outlook ofa corporate executive looking 
after a pension fund. They report the following exchange: 


Do you have any contact with the beneficiaries of the fund? None whatsoever. 
It never happened? None whatsoever. What kind of reporting is done to the 
beneficiaries every year? The legal requirement under Erisa. What does it look 
like on paper? I'm trying to remember? 


In contrast to this distant relationship, the pensions executive will be in 
close and daily contact with the Chief Financial Officer of the sponsoring 
company— indeed, in some cases, he will be the cro. 


Vulture capitalists 


There is such latitude for make-believe in corporate pension funding 
that it is easy to come away with the idea that fund liabilities are infi- 
nitely fungible. But that is not the case. This is partly because employees 
do eventually retire and must be paid their pension. It is also because of 
the increasing nervousness of accountants, regulators and sharehold- 
ers. Many older companies now have more retirees than they do current 
workers; if there is not enough in the fund then pensions become a 


3 Wiliam O’Barr and John Conley, Fortune and Folly, Homewood, 11 1992, p. 107. 
See also Robin Blackburn, Banking on Death or Investing in Life: the History and the 
Future of Pensions, London 2002, chapter 2. 
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charge on cash flow.® The conjuncture of 2001-03 echoed that of the 
early 1990s, when an orgy of downsizing—especially at defined-benefit 
sponsoring companies like the us steel corporations—put hundreds of 
thousands on the scrap heap with a reduced pension. Problems with 
defined-benefit pension commitments have been a significant factor in 
the debility of us and British manufacturing, since enterprises in this 
sector typically had mature pp schemes and often found themselves 
starved of funds just when investment should have been boosted. In late 
2004 GM floated a bond specifically designed to help pay pensions—it 
has around a million pensioners. The damage to the overall credit- 
worthiness of the auto giant led its bonds to be downgraded to junk 
status within months. 


In 1974, the us Employee Retirement Income Security Act had estab- 
lished an insurance scheme, the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, 
to which all corporations running ps schemes had to belong.* American 
companies that enter Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection ask the court to 
pass over their pension liabilities to the pacc, which becomes responsible 
for the future payment of benefits, albeit at a reduced rate—beneficiaries 
generally get about 75 per cent of their pension and none of their retiree 
healthcare benefit. The courts are likely to agree, if this is the only way 
to save the company as a going concern. Firms with large pension obli- 
gations have used the threat of receivership to obtain union agreement 
to benefit cuts, encouraging workers to agree to ‘give backs’ in order to 
save their jobs. 


‘Pension-deficit disorder’ has produced a new breed of financier, the ‘vul- 
ture capitalist’, who specializes in extracting value from firms burdened 
by large pension and medical liabilities, largely by stripping employees 
of their entitlements. (In terms of Pollin and Arrighi’s classification, this 
would count as a clear case of forcing a redistribution in capital’s favour.) 
Filing for bankruptcy protection used to be a rigorous process, allowing 
the company an interval to get its affairs in order; it was meant to protect 


39 At many leading companies, such as Boeing, Ford, General Motors or Colgate/ 
Palmolive in the us—or BT, GKN or Unilever in the ux—the company pension fund 
has grown to be worth several times the equity valuation of the company itself. 
Financial analysts began to describe cm as a hedge fund on wheels, and United 
Airlines as a pension fund with wings (of lead, as ıt turned out). 

4° In the ux a comparable scheme, the Pension Protection Fund, was established 
1n 2004. 
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employees, among others, from a precipitate and perhaps unnecessary 
liquidation. But the specialists in ‘distressed assets’ use the pause for 
their own, very different, ends. 


Robert ‘Steve’ Miller has appeared on the scene of a string of corporate 
wrecks. At Chrysler in the 1980s, Miller used threats from the compa- 
ny’s creditors and bankers to extract concessions from the unions and 
the pec. As czo of Bethlehem Steel in 2001 he closed down the com- 
pany’s pension plan, leaving $3.7 billion of unfunded liabilities to be 
inherited by the pacc. Another financier, Wilbur Ross, stepped in to 
buy Bethlehem and four other dying steel companies, putting them into 
bankruptcy in order to wind up their pension plans, and then selling the 
newly viable concerns for a profit of $4.5 billion. The employees, by con- 
trast, were left with shrunken benefits.# Miller went on to become chief 
executive of Federal Mogul, a car-parts maker with factories in the ux as 
well as the us. In July 2004, the ux subsidiary of this company went into 
receivership and successfully shed pension obligations for over 20,000 
employees, with losses for a further 20,000 in an associated company.# 
The British government protested (and felt obliged to bring forward their 
own scheme for a Pension Protection Fund). However another ‘vulture’, 
Carl Icahn, bought up Federal Mogul paper at 20 cents on the dollar, in 
a bet that bankruptcy plus liability-shedding would succeed. 


Stripping the barnacles 


By the late summer of 2005 Steve Miller was cro at Delphi, another com- 
pany sinking under the weight of the pension and medical-insurance 
promises it had made to its employees. Delphi, previously a division of 
cM but spun off by it in 1999, was the world’s largest auto-part maker 
with 50,000 employees in the us and 180,000 worldwide. Millers sign- 
on fee was $3 million and an annual salary of $1 million (after an outcry 
he renounced the annual pay and kept the sign-on fee, but the value of 
any options package was not revealed). Miller also paid off twenty execu- 
tives with comfortable retirement packages, while urging the great mass 
of employees to accept huge cuts—of 50 per cent or more—in their 
wages and healthcare and pension entitlements, saying that only this 





* Mary Williams Walsh, ‘Whoops! There Goes Another Pension Plan’, New York 
Times, 18 September 2005. 
# Editorial, ‘Pension Crisis Comes to the Boil’, Financial Times, 26 July 2004. 
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would save their jobs and help Delphi to avoid bankruptcy. He spoke of 
workers earning $65 an hour, though average wages were in fact $27 an 
hour, and proposed that instead they should be around $10—12 an hour. 
On 8 October 2005, after Miller’s savage reductions were turned down 
by the uaw—as he must have known they would be—the company filed 
for bankruptcy protection under Chapter 11. Miller continued to urge 
huge cuts in benefits and the vaw continued to resist them.“ 


Because Delphi had been spun off from cm, the auto-maker still had 
residual responsibility—estimated to be at least $4 billion, perhaps much 
more—to honour commitments to its former employees. This allowed 
Miller to seek credit from Gm in order to keep Delphi afloat—and at least 
nominally be responsible for the pension and healthcare plans. Wilbur 
Ross once again expressed interest in the ‘distressed asset’, and was 
already positioning himself to acquire it by buying up other auto-parts 
companies. As Miller himself remarked: ‘Wilbur likes to invest in indus- 
tries that are out of favour, and auto-parts are certainly in that category... 
But he wants assets that have gone through bankruptcy, had the barnacles 
stripped off and liabilities resolved.’ The barnacles, of course, represent 
past promises of a secure future for employees. Writing about parallel 
uK developments, Martin Wolf offers the following devastating verdict: 


The implosion of private-sector defined-benefit pension schemes acceler- 
ates ... Predictably, as the schemes disappear, the supply of self-serving, 
self-exculpation from managements and those who speak for them soars... 
What we are watching is the unwinding of what was—in effect, 1f not in 
intention—a confidence trick known as ‘bait and switch’: offer something 
attractive and then switch it for something else when the customer comes 
to collect Pension provision provides attractive opportunities for such a 
game. The aim was to hold on to valuable staff, encourage them to acquire 
company-specific skills and pay them less than their market wage. A clever 
way to do this 1s to promuse pay far in the future. That, after all, 1s all pen- 
sions are—deferred pay Companies have played the bait and switch game 
now comes the switch.1® 


# Paul Krugman, ‘The Big Squeeze’, New York Times, 17 October 2005. 

“4 The hearing of the Delphi management’s case began on 9 May 2006 and should 
last about thirty days. During this period the umon and management might reach a 
deal, but the vaw has requested authorization to call a strike. If there was a strike at 
Delphi it could easily spread to cm, since the latter’s fate is still intimately tied to its 
former parts division See Barnard Simon, ‘Extent of Crisis Could Hinge on Court 
Decision’, Financial Times, 8 May 2006. 

4 Claudia Deutsch, ‘Got an Ailing Business?’, New York Times, 26 October 2005. 
48 Martin Wolf, ‘A Shameful Pensions Confidence Trick’, Financial Times, 1 July 
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The manoeuvres at Delphi are part of the softening-up process for what 
will happen elsewhere, including the auto companies themselves, led by 
GM with its million-strong army of retirees. Ten days after Delphi went 
into Chapter 11, the vaw accepted cuts in health benefits at Gm worth 
$15 billion.”” 


The owners of the large airline companies have also played the Chapter 
11 card, notwithstanding the fact that they are rather implausible victims 
of globalization—they can buy fuel virtually tax-free and on their major 
routes they do not face competitors paying Third World wages. Auto 
will be next, with telecom companies not far behind. Financiers have 
not been the only ones to benefit, however. In October 2005 Northwest 
Airlines, having availed itself of bankruptcy protection and asked the 
court to allow it to repudiate its pension obligations, hired the services 
of eight law firms and two bankruptcy consultancies in order to outgun 
its employees. Delta took the same path, hiring seven law firms and four 
financial advisory firms. The Wall Street Journal commented: 


Bankruptcy has long been lucrative for lawyers, but the airline industry is 
providing an unusual bonanza. This week’s fourth annual forum on ar- 
hne re-structurmg in New York, sponsored by the American Conference 
Insttute think tank, serves as a summit about how lawyers can make 
money out of the turmoil—or, as they put it, ‘partnering with your clients to 
capitalize on opportunities in the distressed airline industry’. 


Stud farms and coronets 


The specialists in distressed assets like to operate through closed, 
private-investment vehicles that do not have to obey the standards of 


4 Gm and Ford remain hugely important companies. Both have valuable plants, 
equipment, patents, research, brands and marketing networks. cm is heading for 
Chapter 11 for reasons that have everything to do with benefit shedding. It 1s worth 
underlining that the pension benefits that cm workers were due to receive, after 
at least thirty years of gruelling assembly-line work, averaged only $18,000 a year, 
or half of average earnings; if cm succeeds in offloading its obligation this would 
decline to about $13,000, and would be weakly, if at all, indexed. Analysts of quite 
different persuasions have agreed that the real problem at cm has been a board of 
directors that failed to mvest in rap, and bet the bank on unending demand for 
gas-guzzling suvs, while neglecting electric cars, hybrids and fuel economy See, for 
example, Greg Easterbrook, ‘The cm Lesson’, New York Times, 12 June 2005 and John 
Schnapp, ‘em Needs an Extreme Makeover’, Wall Street Journal, 24 October 2005. 
48 Susan Carey, ‘Bankruptcy Lawyers Flying High’, Wall Street Journal, 21 October 
2005. 
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disclosure and reporting of the normal public company. But the closed 
company can also be a source of vulnerability for its owner, exposing 
him or her to the liabilities of entities in which they have a controlling 
stake. In 1992, the financier Carl Icahn had a controlling stake in Trans 
World Airlines when it filed for bankruptcy protection. The psec, aware 
that it was about to be stuck with the airline’s pension obligations, took 
out a claim against Icahn’s assets, including his favourite racehorse and 
ocean-front residence. Icahn eventually agreed to pay $30 million a year 
for eight years to help cover Twa’s pension deficit. 


This episode was recalled in February 2006, when the pacc sought to 
attach the assets of another financier specializing in distressed assets. 
Ira Rennert’s holding company Renco is the owner of wer Steel, which 
had issued bonds worth $300 million, redeemable in 2004. wct's 2,000 
employees and retirees were alarmed to learn that the company was 
in bad shape and that, in case of bankruptcy, the pension fund would 
have a deficit of $189 million. The psec responded by taking a lien on 
Rennert’s other assets: in 1992, he had purchased am General—the 
manufacturer of the Humvee and the Hummer—for $133 million, sell- 
ing a 70 per cent stake for $930 million in 2004. With the fruits of such 
mvestments Rennert had built a palatial estate, ‘Fair Field’, situated in 
the Hamptons. This beachfront estate comprises five buildings, with 29 
bedrooms and 39 bathrooms. According to a report: ‘its inlaid floors, 
its frescoes and other splendours have an asset value of $185 million, 
uncannily close to the $189 million shortfall that the wc: actuary found’. 
The pacc claimed that Fair Field could be attached because Renco was 
its beneficial owner, owning over 80 per cent of Blue Turtles, the entity 
that directly owned the estate.+9 


In the past investors in distressed assets bought bonds, but there is now 
lively interest from hedge funds like Xerion, Appaloosa Management 
tp and Mellon Bv us in purchasing shares and helping to establish 
stockholder committees in such concerns as the Mirant Corporation, us 
Gypsum and Impath Inc. As the Wall Street Journal explains: 


there are likely to be plenty more companies slrppmg into bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings where the new breed of distressed investor may want to target 
equity. These include large ‘old economy’ companies with large habiltes 


49 Mary Williams Walsh, ‘Pension Battle May Entangle Mogul’s Home’, New York 
Times, 3 February 2006. 
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such as underfunded pension plans or the costs of litigating environmental 
claims. Many of these companies will use bankruptcy proceedings to shed 
those liabilities.5° 


Britain has acquired its own ‘vulture capitalists’. In March 2006 the 
Financial Times carried the following report concerning a property group 
which had acquired a controlling stake in the Allders retail chain: 


Minerva, which owned a 6o per cent stake in Allders when it went into 
administration ın January last year, has always insisted the 3,500 pensioners 
1n the group's pension scheme were not its responsibility. But the circum- 
stances surrounding the collapse of Allders, with a pension deficit of £68m, 
are still being examined by Kroll, the insolvency practitioners. Minerva paid 
£49m for Allders’ flagship Croydon store just months before the retailer's 
collapse. It is expected that Allders will soon be put mto hquidation, at 
which point the pension trustees can ask for help from the government's 
Pension Protection Fund ... Minerva has endured a turbulent 18 months, 
with . . . the Allders collapse and the replacement of chairman Sir David 
Garrard with Andrew Rosenfeld, former chief executive. It emerged last 
week that the two men had lent a total of £3.3m to the Labour Party. Mr 
Hasan [the chief executive] yesterday denied suggestions that Minerva may 
have won planning permission for its unbuilt Minerva Tower ın the City as 
part of this loan.” 


In a peculiarly British twist to the vulture-capitalist scenario, Downing 
Street had also nominated Garrard for a peerage. While in the us the 
party donors getto influence legislation, in the ux they can actually 
become legislators as well—although in this case, untoward exposé of 
the secret loans in the March 2006 ‘cash for ermine’ debacle was to 
upset the calculation. 


Scams and scandals 


Between 2001 and 2005, corporate scandals were eclipsed by the rev- 
elation that core financial institutions—the major investment banks, 
mutual funds and insurance houses—had colluded with corporate 
crime and were themselves awash with insider-dealing, kickbacks and 
techniques for skimming their own customers. The exposure of these 


5 Karen Richardson, ‘New Way to Play Distressed Firms: Acquire the Stock’, Wall 
Street Journal, 1 May 2006. 

5 Jim Pickard, ‘Pensions Regulator “Will Take No Action” Against Minerva’, 
Financial Times, 28 March 2006. 
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abuses, after the bursting of the share-price bubble, led to settlements in 
which the financial sector paid out billions of dollars in fines to regula- 
tors and reimbursed some clients. In 1921 the Martin Act, adopted after 
hundreds of thousands had lost their savings in Charles Ponzi’s famous 
pyramid scheme, gave the Attorney General of New York State the right 
not only to bring criminal prosecutions against suspect financial bodies 
but also to search their premises without warning and impound their 
documents.* As we have seen, the 2002 Sarbanes-Oxley Act largely 
ignored the financial sector, but the current New York State attorney 
general, Eliot Spitzer, has put his powers to good use, seizing and pub- 
lishing the internal records and emails of leading Wall Street concerns 
to reveal a string of abuses in the brokerage practices, investment advice 
and fund-management services offered to investors by the finance 
houses. Some of these abuses indicate Arrighi and Pollin’s first cate- 
gory of financial profits: groups of capitalists benefiting at the expense 
of other capitalists, in addition to the second category, where capitalists 
benefit as a whole. 


The documents unearthed by Spitzer showed how analysts had boosted 
the shares of companies with which their bank did business. In a practice 
known as ‘spinning’, banks underwriting an rro would allot a tranche 
at the offer price—usually set very low—to senior executives in compa- 
nies whose business they wished to attract. The $7 trillion mutual-fund 
industry was similarly riddled with malpractice. Nominally owned by 
the investors, mutual funds are in reality controlled by the sponsoring 
financial corporation: the finance house sets up the fund and selects its 
directors. Many funds had allowed favoured clients the privilege of ‘late 
trading’ at the expense of ‘stale prices’, whereby these customers, mainly 
hedge funds, would be allowed to trade mutual funds after the market 
had closed, at the closing price, thus being able to take advantage of 
breaking news on other stock exchanges. Another widespread practice 
was for mutual funds to allow ‘market timers’ to buy just after the close, 
with the aim of selling the next day. Spitzer was assisted in his prosecu- 
tions by the work of academic researchers who had been puzzled by 
the extent of poor returns in the mutual-fund industry. Eric Zitzewitz 


ï Charles Mills, Fraudulent Practices in Respect to Securities and Commodities, with 
special reference to the Martin Act, Albany, NY 1925. 

3 During the bubble bemg allotted shares at the offer price was hugely lucrative: 
309 Pos generated $50bn im first-day trading profits. Joseph Stiglitz, The Roaring 
Nineties, New York 2003, p. 347, n. 9. 
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of Stanford subjected a huge mass of mutual-fund data to rigorous 
economic analysis, and concluded from the pattern of price movements 
and sales information that there had to be regular, large-scale trading 
taking place on the basis of ‘stale prices’.4 


After investigating, the sec found that half of the 88 mutual-fund groups 
it had questioned—together responsible for 90 per cent of all mutual- 
fund business—allowed ‘market timing’, while one quarter of brokerage 
firms that sell mutual funds had allowed certain customers to make late 
trades. A Republican senator, Peter Fitzgerald of Illinois, described the 
industry as ‘the world’s largest skimming organization’. Spitzer’s con- 
clusion, as explained to,a congressional hearing, was that the root of the 
problem was the fake structure of the mutual funds, with their phoney 
boards of directors. However, Spitzer has little power to extract struc- 
tural transformation. 


The attorney general’s next target was ‘bid rigging’ in the insurance 
industry and, once again, he went for the really big fish, not the minnows. 
In October 2004 he charged that ‘on numerous occasions’ officers of 
Marsh and McLennan, the world’s largest insurance broker, had encour- 
aged counterparts at American Insurance Group (arg), the largest us 
commercial insurer, to submit a fake bid—pricing it so that it would 
appear that Marsh, in steering its clients towards a slightly cheaper 
bid, was vigorously forwarding their interests. It was, Spitzer argued, ‘a 
scheme to defraud’. His indictment focused on the pay-off Marsh and 
McLennan received from insurers who won their clients’ business: kick- 
backs paid by those who were allowed to win the fake bidding process. 
The enquiry also documented the practice of ‘finite insurance’, by which 
companies entered an agreement with an insurer to guarantee a top-up 
payment in case they proved unable to meet an earnings target. Not only 
would this make it hard for shareholders to assess company perform- 
ance, it was also likely to be very expensive. Other insurance concerns 
under investigation included Ace and General Re, the insurance arm of 


3 Eric Zitzerwitz, ‘How Widespread is Late Trading in Mutual Funds?’, Stanford 
Graduate School of Business, Research Paper No. 1817, September 2003. 

5 John Plender, ‘Broken Trust’, Financial Times, 21 November 2003; David Wells and 
Adrian Michaels, ‘us Funds Face Abuse Fines’, Financial Times, 4 November 2003; 
Stephen Labaton, ‘Extensive Flaws at Mutual Funds Cited at Hearing’, New York 
Times, 4 November 2003; Joshua Chaffin, ‘Spitzer Blames Directors for Scandals’, 
Financial Times, 4 November 2003. 
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Warren Buffet’s Berkshire Hathaway. In 2004 the sec indicted arc for 
an ambitious campaign to market deceptive ‘loss mitigation’ products 
and off-balance-sheet ‘special purpose vehicles’, which could hide non- 
performing loans and other liabilities.” 


A financialized future? 


Any account of the new world of finance runs the risk of neo-Luddism— 
of treating finance itself as necessarily a domain of delusion and 
chicanery. The financial techniques employed by hedge funds or the 
finance departments of large corporations are not all designed for some 
dubious purpose. The use of derivatives to hedge currency or interest 
rate swings usually aims simply to reduce uncertainty. It may make 
sense to offset other, similar, risks to achieve a balanced portfolio. But 
hedge funds, finance houses and accountants invariably go far beyond 
such tame procedures. They do not limit themselves to a plain ‘vanilla 
swap’—say, to replace fluctuating with fixed interest rates—but will sell 
clients a leaseback within a sale within a swap, in order to thoroughly 
befuddle regulators, tax authorities and shareholders. While financial 
engineering can bring great rewards to its practitioners, many of its 
most characteristic devices have nothing to do with improved perform- 
ance, but are all about gaming the taxman or the shareholders. Likewise 
hedge funds often use leverage (borrowed money or assets) to increase 
their profits on a transaction, but in so doing also increase the exposure 
of their clients. Those who buy an asset stand to lose what they have 
paid. Those who buy a derivative can be exposed to unlimited loss. The 
barely contained collapse of Long Term Capital Management in 1998— 
patronized by central banks and staffed by brilliant minds—illustrated 
several of these dangers.’ 


56 General Re was said to have sold a product to arc that allowed 1t to overstate its 
reserves by $500m in 2000 and 2001. Ellen Kelleher and Andrea Felsted, ‘ac 
Probe Draws ın Buffet’, Financial Times, 30 March 2005; Timothy O’Brien, ‘us Case 
on Insurers is Expected’, New York Times, 2 February 2006. 

5% Michael Schroeder, ‘aic May Pay Up to $90 million’, Wall Street Journal, 24 
Novernber 2004. The fine mentioned in this headline later appeared greatly to 
underestimate the damages for which the insurer was hable. 

2 Donald MacKenzie, ‘Long Term Capital Management and the Sociology of 
Arbitrage’, Economy and Society, vol. 32, no. 3, August 2003, pp. 349-80, and 
Brenner, Boom and Bubble, p. 171-2. For information on the use and abuse of deriv- 
atives see the reports by Randall Dodd, Derivatives Study Center, Financial Policy 
Forum, Washington, pc. See also Doug Henwood, Wall Street, London and New 
York 1997, pp. 28-41. 
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Financialization is defined by the use of sophisticated mathematical 
techniques to distribute and hedge risk, so it might be thought that 
these instruments are themselves a major part of the problem of ‘grey 
capitalism’. But this would be an error. The improvements in risk cal- 
culation are often genuine enough, but the problems arise from the 
‘grey capitalist’ structure within which they are embedded. In today’s 
highly financialized world, a potentially systemic threat on the scale of 
LTCM could easily reappear, but it is more likely to be the result of poor 
institutional structures than of faulty calculations. After the collapse of 
Enron and WorldCom, the tangled mass of derivative contracts at stake 
unwound without much pain; the real disaster was for the pension funds 
and employees who had invested in the shares and financial instru- 
ments offered by these concerns. The fallout was simular after Refco, the 
largest us futures trader, was forced to declare bankruptcy in 2005 after 
revealing that an entity owned by one of its key executives had owed the 
company $300 million since 1998. The individual in question had, it is 
true, used a small hedge fund to help conceal this debt. But the financial 
manipulation he used was of breathtaking simplicity—the debt was sim- 
ply rotated around three accounts with different reporting periods, one 
of the hoariest scams known to financial history. What allowed the fraud 
to succeed was the willingness of highly respected lawyers and account- 
ants to prepare and endorse the rotating payments. The erring executive 
acquired his colleagues’ trust because of his access to funds held for an 
Austrian workers’ pension fund, Bawac, which suffered a heavy loss. On 
the other hand, the counter-parties to Refco’s complex mass of derivative 
and futures contracts were able to settle them quite easily. 


More generally, as Edward LiPuma and Benjamin Lee urge, the use of 
derivatives in contemporary financialization aims at short-term gains 
that short-circuit flows of production and trade, garnering an immedi- 
ate profit at the expense of what might have been a long-term social 
surplus.59 Hedging techniques permit advances in the efficiency of 
capital but the resulting gains are disproportionately reaped by financial 
intermediaries, especially those with access to huge computing power 
and privileged information networks. As we have seen, the financial- 
ized world has involved the dumping of pension promises and health 
entitlements, while the savings of many millions have been committed 
to credit derivatives or hedge funds which may deliver short-run returns 
but remain vulnerable to the business cycle in the longer term. In the 


59 LiPuma and Lee, Financial Derivatives, pp. 9-10, 125. 
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speculative process, large-scale finance has the edge over the small saver 
and the cash-strapped corporation. In the past the large banks were able 
to grow at the expense of the savings of the ‘little man’, because they had 
larger reserves and better information.® Today the small savers’ hold- 
ings in pension, insurance and ‘mutual’ funds play the little man’s role. 
The mass of employees may own a significant slice of productive assets, 
but they do so in ways that render them vulnerable to hedge funds and 
other finance houses which are better informed and more nimble. 


Because financialization is not embedded in a macro-policy or strategy 
it often plays a part in strangling growth. Booms lose their way if they 
are channelled into short-term speculation and arbitrage, rather than 
long-range investment. Sustained growth requires infrastructural and 
educational investments that may not pay off for decades. While arbi- 
trage can help to spot and eliminate excess costs, if unregulated it will 
wipe out all long-range projects. Previous booms saw the construction 
of railroads or interstate highways, but the stock market thrills and spills 
of the 1980s and 1990s lacked the sort of commitment and foresight 
displayed by Henry Ford and other founders of industrialism, or John 
Maynard Keynes and other architects of the postwar boom. Indeed so 
feeble was the investment thrust of the 1990s boom that it did not even 
allow for completion of the broadband cable network. The managers of 
pension funds were part of the problem, since they wanted investments 
that yielded immediate returns and which could easily be turned into 
cash. This was, in part, the result of accounting methods which required 
that assets be ‘marked to market’ every year. 


In the mid-1990s Giovanni Arrighi warned that financial expansion would 
have the further defect that—unlike advances in manufacturing, commu- 
nications or trade—they tend to enrich only a small part of the population 
and do not create a broad basis for sustainable mass demand. Kevin 
Phillips confirmed that financialization fostered extreme inequalities, 
as gains were channelled to personal enrichment rather than productive 
investment.* Inward foreign mvestment can cover the resulting imbal- 
ances and the expansion of personal debt can prevent domestic demand 
from faltering in the short term; in 2000—05 consumer confidence was 


S° The ways in which big capital battens on small capital is a theme of Rudolf 
Hilferding’s classic study, Finance Capital: a Study of the Latest Phase of Capitalist 
Development [1910], London 1981. 
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shored up by a house-price boom and by the Bush tax-cuts. But balloon- 
ing public and private debt, and a weak recovery, are storing up problems 
for the future and have created a difficult climate for manufacturers. 


Here is Rudolf Hilferding exploring the birth of finance capital nearly 
one hundred years ago: 


The bank can use its great capital resources and its general overview of 
the market to engage in speculation on its own account with comparative 
safety. Its numerous connections extending over a wide range of futures 
markets, and its knowledge of the market, give ıt the opportunity to engage 
in safe arbitrage dealings, which bring considerable profits because of the 
large scale upon which they are conducted. 


The futures to which he was referring related to the commodities mar- 
kets in wheat, pork bellies, oil and metals, and some of the scope of 
arbitrage was limited by the growth of cartels. The phenomena I have 
been discussing relate to a post-‘monopoly capitalism’ world and a new 
expression of the fundamental drives of capitalism—its ‘conatus’ as 
Frédéric Lordon puts it—but in a dimension that now includes not sim- 
ply commodities but personal debt, mortgages of every type, currency 
contracts, corporate securities and variance swaps.* 


The foregoing sketch suggests that financial profits over the last dec- 
ade have mainly taken the form of the cancellation of promises made to 
employees—exploitation over time—the erosion of small capital hold- 
ings by large and unscrupulous money managers and the swallowing 
of shoals of tiny fish by a shark-like financial services industry. Few of 
the gains from the reallocation of capital through superior risk assess- 
ment have been channelled to production. Financial profits have instead 
prompted a surge in upscale real-estate prices and the turnover of the 


6 One of the few models we have of finance-led growth predicts uncertainty, even 
though this initial exercise deliberately excluded any foreign trade or capital account 
dimension. See Robert Boyer, ‘Is a finance-led growth regime a viable alternative 
to Fordism?’, Economy and Society, vol. 29, no. 1, February 2000, pp. 111-45. The 
intriguing diagram on p. 119 does not appear to accommodate the boom in capi- 
talists’ consumption that is part of the financialized wealth effect: instead profits 
unproblematically feed into share price and productive investment 

% Hilferding, Finance Capital, p. 162. 
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luxury goods sector. The mass of employees and consumers have sunk 
deeper into debt. Yawning domestic inequalities have been compounded 
by escalating international imbalances, with an inflow of foreign capital 
covering a deficit on the us current account. With a sagging dollar, an 
oil price shock and rising interest rates, American households—the con- 
sumers of first and last resort—are likely to find the strain of carrying 
the world on their shoulders ever more difficult. Financialization pro- 
motes such a skewed distribution of income that it ends by undermining 
its own credit-driven momentum. 
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LEO CHANJEN CHEN 


CINEMA, DREAM, EXISTENCE 


The Films of Hou Hsiao-Hsien 


OW WIDELY REGARDED as Asia’s greatest living director, author 

of an extensive oeuvre—some nineteen films to date—Hou 

Hsiao-Hsien remains nonetheless one of the least under- 

stood figures in world cinema. Frequent awards at film 
festivals—Nantes, Berlin, Venice, Cannes—did not immediately catapult 
him to international attention; while at home in Taiwan his reception has 
been strangely lethargic and unbalanced. The films that have made him 
famous are a high art more exacting, and elliptical, in its forms than those 
of his equally gifted contemporary Edward Yang. Yet unlike the latter, or 
perhaps any other director of comparable reputation, Hou is the product 
of a decade of activity at the lowest rungs of commercial cinema, and 
the two halves of his career are not unrelated. Never having spent any 
extended period outside the island, he is a more purely Taiwanese master 
than Yang—not to speak of Hollywood’s jack-of-all-trades Ang Lee—and 
his achievement can be grasped only in its setting, the complex develop- 
ment of Taiwanese society since the Second World War. 


Hou was born in April'1947 in mainland China, into a Hakka commu- 
nity in Guangdong. His father was an educator who got a job in Taiwan 
in 1947, before the million-strong exodus that followed the defeat of 
the KMT armies in the Civil War. The family settled in the small town 
of Fengshan in the south, where they soon blended into the majority 
community, Minnan-speakers of Fujianese origin. But his ancestral 
culture remained a strong element in Hou’s upbringing. The Hakka 
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were an itinerant group who over centuries migrated from the northern 
Yellow River to the Pearl River delta in the south of China. Their name 
means ‘guest family’, a term conveying the plight and pride of perennial 
migrants, who became known for their tenacity and ferocious sense of 
independence—an invincible will to survive every calamity, and embrace 
what life can bring—that would have a very strong bearing on Hou’s out- 
look. Growing up, he was always aware of his family’s identification as 
‘guests’ in Taiwan, amid makeshift bamboo furniture befitting their sup- 
posedly temporary status and bewildered attempts by his grandmother 
to walk back to her native village on the mainland. But as an adolescent 
he would successfully root himself in the hybrid local culture of south- 
ern Taiwan in the 1950s. 


Not a very diligent student, Hou discovered cinema at an early age as 
an irresistible escape route from small-town life. After spending hours 
in movie houses on his limited days off during military service—the 
obligatory sequel to high school under the xr dictatorship—he decided 
to pursue a career in the cinema and spent three years (1969-72) at the 
National College of Arts, the only film school on the island. After a short 
stint as a calculator salesman, he got a job in the industry and started 
climbing its ladder, doing all kinds of odd jobs in the studio, learning 
every craft, and gradually working his way up to become an economi- 
cally viable director. This period of his life (1972—82) is usually neglected 
by critics, and Hou himself has spoken of it as the vicarious existence 
of a factory worker ın the commercial film machine. But it was by no 
means an irrelevant experience in the development of some of the most 
distinctive features of his later artistry. 


Under xmr rule, only three kinds of movies could be made: propaganda 
films extolling traditional moral virtues; military epics blaring the dream 
of ‘Recovering the Mainland’, made by the regime’s own film company; 
or escapist popular genres, produced by private companies—principally 
martial arts or romantic tragic-comedies, featuring matinée idols fall- 
ing in and out of artificial love and streamlined sets. In this period the 
cottage film industry of Taiwan, however low the quality of its output, 
became a substantial exporter, at its height producing as many as 300 
films a year, with distribution throughout Southeast Asia. The so-called 
‘Three Lounges’ form—called after the living-room, dining-room and 
bedroom required for all standard romances—helped build up a thriving 
movie business, whose heyday came in the early 7os. But its foundations 
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were always fragile, since KMT censorship and political uncertainty—the 
regime still claimed it was about to return to the mainland—deterred 
long-term investment in the private sector, leaving the field to short-term 
profiteers under whose opportunistic guidelines Taiwan’s film industry 
eventually ground itself to a pulp. When audiences responded by desert- 
ing the box office, more resourceful producers re-invested their money 
in the Hong Kong industry, while the remaining local companies inten- 
sified their penny-pinching ways. After domestic production values had 
plummeted and imports of American and Hong Kong movies—later 
Korean television serials—taken most of the market, state subsidies 
were introduced ın 1989 to try to remedy the situation, much too late. By 
the gos, the entire film economy had virtually collapsed. In some years 
annual output dropped to single figures. Today, the only films made in 
Taiwan rely on hit-and-run money from subsidies or, for a privileged few, 
investment from abroad. 


How’s first three films (1980-82), all released for the New Year holidays, 
were made while the recipes of star aura and popular song promotion 
still set the parameters of studio output. But in the badlands of this com- 
mercial cinema lie the origins of some of the peculiar blossoms of Hou’s 
mature style. The less than satisfactory efforts of pop idols and ill-trained 
actors led Hou to pay attention to quotidian details and peripheral ele- 
ments of the action—his camera looking away from centre-stage, when 
the main characters failed to deliver a natural performance, for emo- 
tional interest elsewhere. For much the same reasons, improvisation at 
the location gradually became normal, sometimes obviating scripts and 
rehearsals altogether. In time Hou would just give actors a situation or 
a mood before shooting and let them work out a natural response to 
it, as if the camera were invisible. Ignoring Diderot’s paradox, Hou’s 
actors often had to get drunk in reality if the story-line called for it. The 
long takes and distant shots that were to become a signature of his films 
also have their origin in problems Hou met in this commercial period. 
To avoid disturbing inexperienced actors who tended to become self- 
conscious in front of camera, Hou would station it far away from them, 
and let it roll for as long as it took for them to ‘get into the character’-—in 
reaction against the constantly interrupted takes, making for fragmented 
and flattened performances, typical of studio productions of the time. 


Meanwhile, wider cultural changes were coming to a head in Taiwan. The 
70s had seen the emergence of an influential literary school of ‘Native 
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Soul’ writers, advocating use of the local Minnan dialect instead of the 
mainland Mandarin imposed by the xmr regime, and depicting small 
people living in hardship on the fringes of a society dominated by the 
official culture. Native Soil writing affected the sensibility of an entire 
generation, and in awakening among the Taiwanese a respect for their 
own culture, and disenchanting them with the xm1’s ideology of ‘return- 
ing to the mainland’, had a lasting political impact. The movement had 
its pitfalls—its subject matter and character choices eventually became 
limiting—but it played its part ın the origins of democracy in Taiwan. 
Hou took its message with a pinch of salt: one of the commercial romps 
for which he was assistant director, Battle Between the Sexes (1978), 
makes fun of extreme nativist writers who—unable to find matching 
ideograms for the exact sound of Taiwanese colloquialisms—invented 
onomatopoeias for them to often ludicrous effect. But his change of cul- 
tural direction in 1983 cannot be understood without it. 


By this time, official institutions were themselves having to adjust to 
new external realities. American recognition of the prc in 1979 threat- 
ened international isolation for the xm. Among other measures to 
ward off this danger, the regime liberalized its film policy. In 1980 a 
capable new chief, Ming Ji, was appointed to head the state-run Central 
Motion Picture Corporation, and set out to recruit fresh talent. His hires 
included a young writer from a Native Soil background, Wu Nien-jen, 
who promptly commissioned work from Yang and Hou. It was essen- 
tially their contributions to a couple of omnibus films produced by the 
cmpc, the episode Yang made for In Our Times (1982) and Hou made for 
The Sandwichman (1983), that launched Taiwanese New Cinema. Each 
owed something to the local literary naturalism. But after a long period 
of hibernation under the xar’s white terror, the cultural environment of 
Taiwan was now like a burgeoning garden, wakening and warming up 
to all kinds of ideas and influences, many from abroad. It was out of the 
cross-fertilization of these that Taiwanese New Cinema suddenly bud- 
ded. Film school graduates trained in the us were returning home, ready 
to make waves. New journals of performing arts and films, including Ju 
Chang (Theater) and Ying Xiang (Influence), translated a host of theo- 
retical articles. The arrival of vns and Betamax opened up the viewing 
of Japanese and European art house and independent films. A sense of 
camaraderie and excitement at the prospect of creating a new kind of cin- 
ema bubbled among the future Truffauts and Godards. In this company 
of greenhorn enthusiasts, Hou was an anomaly. He had scarcely heard 
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of French directors, his idea of foreign movies having been mostly clas- 
sical Hollywood narratives, interspersed with a few Japanese imports. 
On the other hand, unlike most of his new friends who had never made 
a film before, he was a veteran of three money-making features, with a 
decade of experience in the industry behind him. At first he was ambiva- 
lent about whether the route of art cinema would suit him at all. 


Chu's writing 


At this juncture, however, he came upon an author from the opposite end 
of the spectrum from the Native Soil movement, who played a key role in 
helping him find the forms he wanted. Chu Tien-wen was the daughter 
of a xmt officer and novelist from the mainland, and of a mother from 
a well-established local Hakka family, herself also a writer and transla- 
tor.’ Spending the first fourteen years of her life in one of the ‘veteran 
villages’ (juan cun) created by the regime for its military personnel, Chu 
was a precocious child from a literary family. In her early teens she fell 
under the spell of Zhang Ailing (Eileen Chang), the literary sensation of 
Shanghai in the 40s, whose magical delicacy of style and unsettling para- 
doxes of tone were to spawn more admiration, imitation and controversy 
than any other Chinese writer of her time. No less formative for Chu was 
a chance encounter with Zhang's first husband, probably the only man 
she ever really loved, Hu Lancheng. Wanted by the gmr for collaboration 
with the Japanese in Shanghai, Hu had fled to Tokyo at the end of the 
war. By the yos, after many years in Japan, he was allowed into Taiwan, 
where he gave lectures extolling ‘Zhong Yuan’ culture—an imaginary 
construct of traditional Han culture on the central plain of China, propa- 
gated as an ideal by frustrated intellectuals and Chiang Kai-shek alike. 


Captivated by Hu’s teaching, Chu Tien-wen became for a season a fer- 
vent Neo-Nationalist, calling for a return to high moral standards and 
reinvigoration of Zhong Yuan norms. Along with her younger sister Chu 
Tien-hsin and other friends, she started a journal entitled Sansan, preach- 
ing the mission of ‘saving Chinese culture’, in a spirit of both neo- and 
not-so-new Confucianism.’ The project failed to survive on slogans alone, 


' Transliteration follows the convention of using Wade-Giles—the system of roman- 
ization first developed by Thomas Wade in 1859 and modified by Herbert Giles in 
1912—for Taiwanese names or titles, and the Pinyin system, approved ın 1958 and 
adopted by the prc in 1979, for everything else. 

a Sansan: literally ‘three-three’—referring, among things, to Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
People’s Principles. 
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the group quickly succumbing to the demands of a more mundane exist- 
ence. But the experience left an enduring mark on Chu’s development as 
a writer. Later, recalling ‘Master Lan’ (Hu) with affection, Chu would look 
back on her Sansan period as a point of anchorage for her co-operation 
with Hou. For what her formation by the contrasting Shanghai pair, 
Zhang and Hu, gave her was an unusual combination: grand narrative 
saturated with history and the delicate sensibility of everyday feelings. 


What Chu brought to Hou’s cinema, when they started working 
together, was in the first instance an écriture féminine to offset the natu- 
ral machismo of his own background. But she contributed something 
else too, which she learnt from Zhang Ailing, a particular sentiment 
that is nearly always present, without ever becoming a dominant in his 
work. The compound phrase cang liang has many shades of meaning in 
Chinese: pale green, grey, coarse, ageing, cold, passing, fading. It was a 
key term in Zhang’s language, where it is normally rendered as ‘deso- 
late’. In Chu’s writing, where past and present are often dislocated into a 
common void, such desolation often becomes the feeling of a time out of 
joint, in which characters can find no footing. On screen, in Hou’s cin- 
ema, this sense is historically more contextualized. Their collaboration 
has been very close. Typically, the initial idea for a film will come from 
Hou, who then bounces it back and forth with Chu until some ‘pillars 
of a bridge’ between them emerge. After some brain-storming sessions, 
Chu will then write up a treatment, though less a storyboard than spare 
sketches with a notation of emotional flows, mainly for the crew and 
actors. An accomplished writer herself, Chu likes to joke about her job 
as a secretary to Hou, working as his scribe. In fact, the relationship 
between the two has plainly been reciprocal. After working with Hou, 
Chu’s novels become more cinematic; after working with Chu, Hou’s 
cinema became more writerly. 


It was Chu who put Hou onto a text that became like a rock in the whirl- 
pool of ideas and suggestions at the origins of the New Cinema, and which 
proved vital for the discovery of his forms. Reading Shen Congwen’s 
Autobiography, written in the thirties, gave him the strategy he needed for 
his own films. ‘I had to unlearn what I knew from my commercial years 
while I was learning all those new concepts and facts about cinema for the 











3 Shen Congwen (1902-1988), accomplished novelist and essayist from the west of 
Hunan, near the border with Guizhou, published his Congwen Zizhuan in Shanghai 
in 1934; a revised edition appeared in 1943. 
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first time. I didn’t know what to do with all that information overlow— 
I couldn’t integrate it’.4 Not that he did not take what he needed from 
the mélée. Before editing his first major film, he watched how Godard 
handled his takes in A Bout de Souffle. But the real revelation was not 
European, but Chinese. ‘What struck me’, Hou said of Shen’s work, ‘was 
his distant perspective on events that were very closely observed: so sym- 
pathetic, so encompassing and yet so cool’. Hou was put in mind of his 
early experiences as a boy perched in tree-tops. ‘So I adopted that perspec- 
tive and constantly remind myself to keep my distance, to stay farther 
away, and be cooler’.5 The origins of his style as a director lie in this choice 
of a ‘passionate detachment’: a critical distance of observation from char- 
acters with whom the films express the deepest sympathy. 


First cycle 


In 1983 Hou formed his own production company and made Boys from 
Fenggui, the film that established his personal style and marked his 
emergence as a self-aware auteur. In doing so, he bade farewell to com- 
mercial cinema, setting up a financial model to secure the independence 
he needed for his artistic exploration, the profits of the light comedies 
his company churned out allowing him to make his own films. Today 
he is sole owner of its successor, 3H Film, which no longer needs to go 
down-market on the side. At the start, his position was much more pre- 
carious. But Boys from Fenggui, made on a small budget, proved popular 
in Taiwan, and won the Best Foreign Film prize at the Nantes Festival. 
The product of an almost miraculous balance between conscious and 
unconscious creativity, it has remained his favourite film to date. With 
it, his name was made. 


He had also found the form that yielded three nearly perfect sequels: 
A Summer at Grandpa’s (1984), A Time to Live and a Time to Die (1985) 
and Dust in the Wind (1986). The theme of all four of these films is 
growing up, and they are best considered as a set, though each is quite 
distinct as an achievement.® Their common subject is a youth that we 
never see pass across the threshold into adulthood. Repeatedly, military 


4 See Emmanuel Burdeau’s interview with Hou in the Cahiers du Cinéma volume 
How Hsiao-Hsien, Paris 1999, p. 66. 

5 In Olivier Assayas’s film HHH—vortrait de Hou Hsiao Hsien (1997). 

6 Growing Up was in fact the title of the first movie on which he worked together 
with Chu, without directing, also released in 1983. 
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service falls like a guillotine on the protagonists, cutting off the narrative 
of their development. High spirits, camaraderie, a sense of adventure, 
innocence and awkwardness, are captured with vivid poignancy. These, 
of course, define much of the cinema of youth the world over. If Hou’s 
work is so completely distinctive within this genre, the reason lies in part 
in its depiction of the relations between the sexes and the generations. 
The boys of his films long for the girls of their choice, but even when 
attraction is mutual, there is no physical contact—not a single, even the 
slightest or shyest, embrace—let alone any sentimental fulfilment. Not 
melodramatically, but austerely and discreetly, the pattern is invariably 
frustration and disappointment. 


Still more striking is the framing of the experience of the young by the 
presence of the old. The door to death is always ajar, and the fate of par- 
ents scans the time of their children. In The Boys from Fenggui, the father 
of the central character is a brain-damaged invalid, whose fate haunts his 
son—at the movies, in doodles, in the final letter announcing his death. 
In A Summer with Grandpa it is the dangerous illness of the mother that 
requires the dispatch of the children away to the countryside. The struc- 
tural and emotional turning-points of A Time to Live and a Time to Die 
are the deaths of the father, the mother and—in a bitter, self-reproachful 
finale—the grandmother. In Dust in the Wind, it is the memory of his 
father’s mining accident at which the son still faints. Hou’s cinema 
unfailingly respects the elderly, whose moral generosity more than once 
rebukes the egoism and self-absorption of their juniors. While the young 
remain at the centre of its imaginative engagement, they do not monop- 
olize it, and their disappointments or confusions are characteristically 
intercalated by the more tragic condition of their elders. The tension 
between the two is at its most extreme in A Time to Live and a Time to 
Die, a portrait of Hou’s own childhood in which the sheer physical vital- 
ity of youth, however disoriented or violent—playing, running, fighting, 
desiring—is counterpointed by the slowing movements, the decay and 
ultimate agony of the old, carried away by disease or senility. 


The films are set in small towns in the countryside, and modest families: 
teachers, lower civil servants, workers. When the characters arrive in 
a city, the scene is never a contemporary office or high-rise, but street 
stalls, little workshops or delivery services, at best a factory. By the mid 
eighties, Taiwan already possessed advanced industrial complexes, a 
prosperous middle class and vigorous metropolitan life, but for the most 
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part these are absent, in a provincial existence still at the edges of moder- 
nity. In the opening film of the sequence, those whose adventures it 
traces are not even from Taiwan itself, but the Pescadore Islands, lying 
some fifty miles off the coast in the Formosa Strait. Their visit from this 
back of beyond to the port of Kaohsiung forms the wandering story-line 
of The Boys from Fenggui, in which a trio squander the hours at home in 
trivial brawls and futile overtures to the opposite sex, before setting off 
for the city, where they lodge with a friend, are cheated by a street urchin, 
get jobs street-vending or working in a factory, and—in the case of the 
lead character—experience impossible love for a neighbour’s girlfriend, 
before being drafted. The film is the opposite of a Bildungsroman. No rite 
of passage is indicated; no lessons from life are taught or learnt. The irreg- 
ular, fluid stream of incidents and vignettes is closer to a picaresque. 


Styles 


With Fenggui, several of the hallmarks of How's style are already in 
place: long takes, inexplicit shifts of scene, sudden landscape stills. Two 
remarkable, tonally contrary, sequences stand out. On the island shores 
of their home, four boys are shown playing the Chinese game of paper- 
scissors-stone with each other, in a full medium frame. The camera then 
resizes the scene with a closer shot, focusing on two of them tussling 
with each other at the edge of a breaking wave, almost ready to fall into 
the sea. It then pulls back to a medium frame showing all four danc- 
ing and flaunting themselves against the cresting waters of the ocean 
in the background. In the next shot we see the quartet at a somewhat 
greater distance, flanked by two doors in the foreground with the camera 
evidently re-positioned in an indoor kitchen. So far no clues have been 
offered as to why these shirtless youths are cavorting so cheerfully on 
their own. A reverse camera position then gives us the answer, showing 
the interior space of a girl looking out at the scene with muted arousal 
and enjoyment. As we realize the purpose of all this display of the male 
body—a nice subversion of the ‘being-looked-at-ness’ of the other sex— 
the sequence ends with a long-distance shot at a sharp diagonal to the 
scene, as if taken from somewhere in the ocean itself, in which the girl 
becomes invisible again and the now diminished figures of the boys can 
be seen in profile, still prancing and courting in front of the house, but in 
a reduction suddenly tingeing their performance with pathos. A stunning 
sequence in which the three jolly stooges from the country are cheated 
into buying tickets for a ‘wide-screen colourful film from Europe’ inverts 
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this shift. Expecting to view a porn movie, they climb eleven storeys of 
an unfinished high-rise, only to find themselves on a bleak cement floor, 
staring out between empty walls at a breath-taking panorama of the city 
below. As they gaze in disappointed wonder at it, the ironic anti-climax 
reverses itself—the practical joke is so unbelievably real it becomes a 
kind of surreal epiphany, uplifting rather than dispiriting. 


Hou’s next film, A Summer at Grandpa’s, lies somewhat apart within 
his early work. Based on Chu Tien-wen’s memories of her childhood, 
rather than on his, it records the vacation spent by two small children 
from the city, a brother and sister, with their grandparents in a small 
Hakka community in the countryside” The household, dominated by 
a medical patriarch, is relatively substantial, occupying a handsome 
Japanese-period mansion. A scapegrace uncle, entangled with a local 
girl, her hoodlum pals, stray peasants and the village madwoman make 
up the dramatis personae. Events are perceived from the perspective of 
the children, and though the boy is given the main narrative voice, it 
is his younger sister—rescued by the madwoman, then inadvertently 
nearly killing her—who has the emotional last word. The atmosphere of 
the film is lighter and more humorous than in the rest of Hou’s oeuvre, 
at times with a touch almost of the early Renoir. Visually, it is also his 
most lyrical work. Here he began to develop his distinctive style of cine- 
matic punctuation—sudden tableaux of sky or land, still compositions of 
rooftops or ricefields, detached from the action—more freely than before. 
For other sequences, when the actions quickens, he employed a more 
mobile camera, with gliding pans and tilts, or high-angled shots look- 
ing down from trees or balconies, than is characteristic of his later work. 
What would persist was the serene beauty of his stationary shots. 


Memories 


If Fenggui is a picaresque, and Summer an idyll, A Time to Live and a Time 
to Die is altogether darker. Hou’s voice announces at the beginning that 
the film will be autobiographical, as we see his father at a desk by an 
open door in their home, and the first-person voice-over explains how he 
originally came to Taiwan from Guangdong in 1947 and then brought 


7 Miao Li prefecture, mostly populated by Hakka, is in northwestern Taiwan. 

5 The Chinese title is Tongnian Wangshi (Memones of Childhood). The English title is 
confusingly similar to Douglas Sirk’s movie A Time to Love and a Time to Die (1958), 
based on Erich Maria Remarque’s novel Zeit zu leben und Zeit zu sterben (1954). 
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his family over to join him, marooning them all on the island when 
Communism triumphed on the mainland. The narrative is thus infused 
by history from the start. Not long after, a cavalcade of soldiers can be 
glimpsed riding by, as the radio blares a report of aerial dogfights over 
the straits. A letter from relatives recounts the sufferings of a son left 
behind on the mainland, to the laments of Hou’s mother. The next shot 
shows the children soaking stamps off the envelope, and sticking them 
on a window pane, where water dripping from under them becomes 
an emblem of the family tragedy, the stamps exuding an unknowing 
sadness against the translucent glass background, as they shed uncon- 
trollable tears for all of them. 


Falling into two parts, the film first traces Hou’s childhood up to the 
death of his father, whose apparent remoteness from his children—their 
mother explains, much later-—was due to fear of infecting them with the 
TB from which he suffered, and kept hidden from them. The second half 
portrays an adolescent misfit tangled in growing pains, while his elder 
sister is forced to abandon a career, his mother falls mortally ill, and his 
grandmother—to whom he had always felt closest—dies in complete 
neglect soon after. In form, the story is essentially an enclosed family 
memoir. The camera rarely ventures beyond interiors of the home or 
the school, or little alleys outside. There are no panoramas of nature, or 
shots of any wider setting. The controlling focus is on the development 
of Hou himself, but there is little hint of complacency or narcissism, and 
the co-writing of the script assures a balance between male and female 
voices. As we see Hou’s admission to a local high school, we hear a solil- 
oquy from his sister lamenting the denial of her own further education, 
even after passing a highly competitive entrance exam for the best girl’s 
school in Taiwan. When his father dies, Hou’s mother is devastated by 
grief. Later, reflecting on her past, she tells her daughter something of 
the hardships of her own married life, where she could not marry the 
man of her original choice, and discovered too late the illness of her 
husband. ‘Health is the only reality’, she says sadly, unaware how soon 
she will lose her own. The episode forms a passage to the next phase of 
Hou’s rebellious adolescence, now full of testosterone. 


The second half of the film opens with a teenage Hou perched in a 
tree, spitting sugar cane pulp, and looking down on others in the little 
public square in front of a temple. Before long we understand he has 
become a liumang—petty hoodlum—bullying classmates and villagers 
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alike. A Time to Live shows us the process of a liumang in the making, 
as an inept Hou is propelled into various clashes with authority. In one 
of the pool-room scenes (Hou’s favourite hang-out as a youth), he pro- 
vokes military veterans by tossing billiard balls about and continuing to 
play while the radio broadcasts the news of the death of the xr Vice- 
President. Like other teenagers, he goes through puberty with moments 
of embarrassment (washing his underwear after involuntary ejaculation), 
rites of passage (losing his virginity with a prostitute), and risky outlets 
for over-abundant energy (honing a machete in preparation for endless 
gang brawls). Hanging out and behaving like a quasi-delinquent is sim- 
ply one of the natural things a teenager in these circumstances might 
do. The experience is not romanticized. It is punctuated by three unfor- 
gettable looks, burnt into Hou’s memory: his cancer-stricken mother’s 
look of disbelief that he could have gambled away the family’s grocery 
money, his elder brother's glance of astonishment as he breaks down at 
her funeral, and the undertaker’s accusing stare when he discovers the 
decomposing corpse of their dead grandmother. The film ends with his 
failure to get into college, and the thud of the draft. 


Less is more 


A year later, the form of Dust in the Wind differs again, this time approach- 
ing an elegy. Quieter and more melancholy than its predecessors, without 
any of their bursts of exuberance, it based on an episode in the youth of 
Wu Nien-jen, and for the first time is set in the north of the island, with 
interludes in Taipei. In outline, the story is simple. Ah-wan and Ah-yun, 
a couple of youngsters who have been sweethearts since childhood, leave 
their mining village when the boy decides not to try for college, but to 
seek work in Taipei—against the advice of his father, an injured miner, 
who drily warns him ‘a cow will always find ploughs to pull’. In the capi- 
tal, Ah-wan gets a job as a delivery boy, his borrowed scooter is stolen, and 
he returns home penniless, leaving Ah-yun at her job cutting dresses. 
Called up for military service, he is sent to Quemoy.9 After two years in 
this barren outpost, he learns she has married a postman. Released, he 


9 Quemoy (Jinmen) was a forward military base for the xmr in a group of islands 
just off the coast of Fujian, 150 miles west of Taiwan. For many years 1t was sub- 
ject to periodic bombardment from the mainland, and in August 1958 became the 
focus of an international crisis between the prc and the us that led to the deploy- 
ment of the American Seventh Fleet in the straits. Limited direct travel to, and trade 
with, the prc has been permitted since January 2001. 
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returns home, without future or hope, to find his mother fast asleep and 
his grandfather repeating himself in the garden. 


In Dust in the Wind the hero is essentially passive, indeed until he is 
deserted, almost atonic; his girl is subdued and reticent. They seem as 
helpless to give direction to their lives as the title implies. But the appar- 
ent familiarity of a classic tale of country innocents lost in the big city 
is subtly undone. In fact, the couple find friendly refuge in a painter's 
studio. Both of the boy’s employers treat him kindly, telling him to come 
back if he can’t find another job. If anything, it is in the village that 
we glimpse brutality and exploitation, as the mine owners punish those 
who strike. The wind that scatters the two is a gale of the world and more 
impersonal: embodied in the jailhouse of compulsory service in the most 
futile of all garrisons of the Cold War, a dreary speck in sight of Fujian. 
The film conveys all of this with a striking economy of means. Hou has 
spoken of his narrative method as an ‘oil-drenched rope’: developing 
emotion and story to the fullest saturation, to a point where discontinu- 
ous snatches of them are enough to indicate the whole. 


The episode of desertion offers an intense example of this technique. 
Rarely has the principle of less is more, or the power of ellipsis, been 
put to such effect. The sequence begins with an off-screen voice read- 
ing a letter from Ah-wan’s younger brother breaking the news of his 
girlfriend’s marriage, as he lies expressionless in a dormitory bunk. The 
mismatch of message and image continues, as the voice-over describes 
the action of their mother, on Ah-yun’s first visit home after her unex- 
pected choice, giving her the ring she had for years been keeping for her 
future daughter-in-law, upon which Ah-yun couldn’t stop crying. At this 
point the narration breaks off, and the camera cuts to an empty view of 
the rooftop of their house against a bright blue sky. Complete silence fol- 
lows for a full minute, as we see three stationary shots: first, a medium 
shot of grandfather and family sitting on their steps uncomfortably wit- 
nessing the arrival of Ah-yun; then a medium close-up of both mothers, 
still stricken by anger and disbelief; then a third medium shot, of the 
bride and her husband, in a paralysis of apologetic embarrassment. 


Hou uses only these four static shots—one without any human figure— 
to present the traumatized reaction to a marriage that was not meant to 
be. The suppressed feelings and muted shock only accentuate the not- 
shown act of faith and generosity of Ah-wan’s mother giving Ah-yun the 
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ring, to fulfil a tacit promise that can now only be kept unilaterally. The 
agony, disbelief, regret and reluctance on the faces of all involved—the 
girl, her husband and the two mothers—are heart-rending. Back in his 
bunk, Ah-wan finally loses control, and begins to sob. The sequence 
ends with a long (minute-and-a-half) panning shot of the desolate scrub- 
land of Quemoy at dusk, to the hypnotic rhythm of a guitar.’° The 1,096 
stamped envelopes prepared by Ah-yun for Ah-wan’s three years in uni- 
form ended on the cutting floor. For Hou, emotion is best expressed 
indirectly, with a gaze averted from what causes it, as in the deliberate 
emptiness (liu bai—leaving blank) of Chinese painting. 


In keeping with this aesthetic, to the aphasia of the characters in Dust 
there corresponds the more imposing role of landscape in the film. The 
famous opening sequence, taken from a small train moving in complete 
blackness towards a tiny aperture of green, emerging into a narrow, lush 
valley in dazzling sunlight, then plunging back into darkness again, the 
only sound its wheels on the tracks, operates like an ‘objective correlate’ 
of the life-journey to come. Throughout the film, bridges, railway-signals, 
hilltops, form a series of luminous, or ominous, tableaux. At the end, as 
Ah-wan crouches wordlessly on the ground, while his grandfather tells 
him the year has seen many typhoons, damaging their hillside crop of 
sweet potatoes—‘the yield will be no good’—the camera swings round 
180 degrees towards the sea below them. The last image is of the green 
of the mountain slopes, the dark blue of the water, a band of bright blue 
sky, and then, compressing the whole frame, a thick mass of dark-grey 
cloud, hanging utterly still in the air above. 


Floating people 


Dust in the Wind concludes the first cycle of Hou’s cinema. The follow- 
ing year, he shifted locale to life in the big city, in a film for the first time 
centred on a female character, dealing with the plight of the children of 
military veterans from the mainland." Portraying a dysfunctional juan 
cun family in Taipei—absent father, criminal brother, dreamy heroine 
escaping into a fantasy world of comic-strips and sub-Egyptomania— 


10 The score of Dust in the Wind, by first-time composer Chen Ming-chan, ‘wntten 
with a 20-dollar guitar’, won an award at the Nantes Festival. Chen’s adaptation of 
a popular song of the thirties, Farewell Harbour, would later be the theme of Hou’s 
Puppetmaster. 

4 This second generation—juan cun zidi—were sometimes unfairly stereotyped as 
juvenile delinquents. 
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Daughter of the Nile (1987) set out to capture the troubles, pleasures and 
aimlessness of urban youth, but misfired. Little in this stilted and inco- 
herent work, more writérly than cinematic, gave any hint of what was to 
follow. For in that same year, Chiang Ching-kuo—the island’s dictator 
since 1973—lifted martial law, in force since 1947. In a freer atmos- 
phere, topics that were hitherto taboo could now be broached, though 
censorship remained in force, and at first the limits of what was possible 
were by no means clear. 


Historically, the most forbidden of all subjects was the founding crime 
of the KmT regime in Taiwan, which had led to the imposition of mar- 
tial law in the first place: the massacres committed by mainland forces 
after an island-wide rising against carpetbagger rule, triggered by the 
brutalization of an old woman selling cigarettes on 28 February 1947— 
universally referred to as the 2.28 incident. In the new conditions Hou, 
working closely with Chu and Wu, decided to make a film around these 
repressed events. 


Before taking this momentous decision, however, he had been develop- 
ing ideas for another subject that had attracted him for much longer, a 
mafia family saga. In the late nineties, revisiting his old hang-outs for 
Assayas’s documentary HHH, Hou reminisced about a treacherous road 
not taken. In front of a local temple where he misspent years as a young 
delinquent, he wonders what his life as a local bully would have been 
like, had he not chosen, or been chosen by, the cinema. But an identifi- 
cation with the world of liumang has remained with him. To understand 
why, the history of the term is of some help. While the word liu simply 
means ‘floating’, the etymology of mang can be traced back to a name- 
less people without position, rank or sense of belonging in society, who 
figure already in The Odes (3rd century 8c). The contemporary meaning 
of liumang, on the other hand, suggests a faceless underground mafia 
that extorts cash from a local community in a spirit of thuggish self- 
righteousness. Characteristic of this subculture, which has typically 
flourished in periods of weakening by the central government or transi- 
tion of sovereignties, is the angry declaration of the mafia patriarch to 
the police in the film Hou would now make: 


Yes, my son and I are both iumang. Why did we become liumang? For the 
good of the whole district. The Japanese said I was a liumang. Me, a liu- 
mang? I was only trying to help the district, making big problems into little 
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problems and httle ones into no problem. I never took anything from any- 
one. Nota blade of grass. So, all the local gangs supported me. 


February 28 


At about the same time, Hou was also toying with the idea of a film about 

the arrival in Taiwan after the war of a journalist from Hong Kong. Both 

projects left their sediment in the masterpiece he went on to make. Once 

the decision was taken to make a political film around 2.28, a turning- 

point in modern Taiwanese history, Hou and his collaborators set about 
researching it—in his case a real work of self-education—by steeping 

themselves in documents, recollections and interviews about the period. 

The result was a film unlike any Hou has made before or since. City of 
Sadness (1989) has a much more complicated narrative, weaving a large 

number of characters together in an intricate plot, than any of his other 

movies. Retrospectively, Hou has said the film is ‘too direct and obvious’, 

but anything less like the experience of watching it is difficult to imag- 

ine. First-time viewers are often bewildered by the unexplained aspects 

of its characters, the abruptness of its shifts from one group or scene of 
action to another, and the obliqueness of the connexions between private 

and public events in its story-line. 


Opening on the day of the Japanese surrender in World War Two—the 
Emperor's voice on the radio announcing it is the first thing we hear—the 
film traces the fortunes of a mafia family, the Lin clan, in a small sea- 
port, and a brother and sister from a more educated background (they 
retain their Japanese names: Hiroe and Hiromi) who live in a mining 
town behind it. Linking the two is the youngest son of the Lin family, 
Wen-ching, a deaf-mute photographer, friend of the brother and in love 
with the sister, a local nurse. With the disappearance of the Japanese 
tulers of the island, new opportunities for smuggling and other rackets 
attract mainland gangs to Taiwan, encroaching on the local territory of 
the Lins. In the ensuing conflicts, mobsters from Shanghai torture one 
of the junior Lin brothers and eventually slay the eldest, the head of the 
family gang. Cross-cutting their fate, Wen-ching is caught up in the sur- 
rounding repression of the native revolt against the Kmr after the 2.28 
incident, narrowly escaping execution. Unable to join the resistance in 
the hills in which his friend is active, he marries Hiroe’s sister and has 
a child with her. But the guerrilla is wiped out, and he is arrested. By the 
close of the film, all the Lin brothers are dead or dysfunctional. Only the 
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aged patriarch and the women and children have survived. The last shot 
is of the dining-room with coloured glass panels, where so much of the 
life of the film has been lived, now deserted. The end is a terse communi- 
qué, white ideograms on black, recording the fall of the mainland to the 
ccr, and the transfer of the xmr capital to Taipei in December 1949. 


This extremely sophisticated narrative, dense with historical details, is 
composed of superimposed yet interconnected layers. The tragedy of the 
Lin family’s four brothers, each dying different deaths, is threaded by 
the seemingly simple love story between nurse and deaf-mute, whose 
interactions are then overlaid by the feuds between several local clans 
and interest groups, which in turn are engulfed by the political turmoil of 
2.28 and its bloody aftermath. The interweaving of these dramas is con- 
veyed in a Babel of different languages and dialects: at different points we 
hear Japanese, Minnan, Shanghainese, Mandarin and Cantonese. Above 
this hubbub of tongues, there is an overarching contrast between male 
and female tones. Menacing male voices with undecipherable accents, 
issuing public announcements—the broadcasts of Chen Yi, the military 
governor of Taiwan responsible for the massacres, crackle harshly across 
the screen—are counterbalanced by the gentle feminine voice-over of 
Hiromi’s diary and letters, the refuge of private feelings and reflections. 
Meanwhile, at the still centre of the film, Wen-ching can only commu- 
nicate by writing. City of Sadness was the first Taiwanese movie to be 
synchronized rather than dubbed. It was because actor Tony Leung could 
speak no Minnan that Hou, in a stroke of genius, made him a deaf-mute. 
The courtship between the two young lovers is almost entirely conducted 
by calligraphy on paper. As if in parallel, a further element in the syntax 
of the film becomes the use of titles, intertitles and subtitles as a rhythmic 
punctuation of the narrative. Together with a magnificent series of sea- 
sonal landscapes, these are part of its impeccable pacing. 


Visually, City of Sadness brought to new levels of artistry Hou’s years 
of development in the skills of deep-focus photography, for the repre- 
sentation of multi-planar action. One example can stand for many. 
Repeated throughout the film, an anchoring view of slightly reframed 
camera positions looks out to a dining-room and living-room beyond, 
on a perpendicular axis. The foreground of the frame is narrowed and 
flanked by two open doors, suggesting a kitchen located behind the cam- 
era, although the interior of the kitchen is shown only once, late on. 
Separated by a multi-coloured glass screen, in the farther background 
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is a living-room with a family altar and ancestral shrine, designated as 
a ceremonial area. The mid-planar space is occupied by a large round 
table where family members gather for everyday meals. The characters 
move in and out of the dining space, preparing or finishing their food, in 
a steady continuum of life where everyone simply goes about their daily 
activities. By contrast, the ceremonial space of the family altar room in 
the background, usually empty, fills up only on exceptional occasions— 
receiving a wounded invalid (third son) or staging a hasty wedding (after 
the sudden murder of the first son, custom requiring it within forty-nine 
days of the death of a member of the family). The see-through view con- 
nects the ancestral order of a continuous lineage—but also life’s many 
tragic interruptions—with the middle ground of a flexibly functioning 
dining-room, where the ups and downs of the clan are usually indicated 
by the number of people eating at the table, in the one stable zone that 
brings the Lin family together. Hou’s anchoring shot of this recession— 
it appears twelve times in the film—yields an extraordinary interaction 
of visual information, narrative progression and symbolic meaning. 


Another, still more charged motif of the film are the photographs taken 
by Wen-ching. There are four of these: a collective shot of the Lin family 
to commemorate their opening of a new joint, ominously named Little 
Shanghai; an outdoor scene recording the only completely happy moment 
in the film, the first date between Wen-ching and Hiromi; a gradua- 
tion sequence; and the poignant last photo Wen-ching takes of himself, 
Hiromi and their newborn son, shortly before he is taken away. Aware it is 
likely to be the only souvenir he can give them of a short-lived happiness 
together, he takes the time to brush his hair carefully to look his best, at 
once delaying and preparing for a moment he knows will vanish. In the 
photo, the small trio seems frozen in sadness. More largely, Wen-ching’s 
inability to speak stands for the island itself, his fate as the sign of what it 
has silently endured from others. His bull-like elder brother, the liumang 
boss, expresses the deeply felt misery of a colonized Taiwan he cannot 
articulate: ‘How pitiful we islanders are, first Japanese then Chinese. 
Eaten by everyone, ridden by everyone, but sympathized with by no one’. 


Polemics 


Bypassing the Km censorship bureau, Hou sent the final print of 
City of Sadness directly to the film festival in Venice, where it won the 
Golden Lion award—the first major international recognition for a 
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Chinese-language film. After a boisterous premiere in Venice, it racked 
up a record domestic ticket-sale of $2 million, equivalent to attendance 
by an estimated fifty per cent of the entire population of the island—a 
blockbuster art film that defied traditional categorization and market 
predictions.” International acclaim and box-office success, however, by 
no means meant a unanimous reception for City of Sadness in Taiwan, 
where the response to it was at once tumultuous and unbalanced. There 
the release of the film met with a volley of criticisms from academics 
and journalists, who charged that it was an evasive sell-out. In the eyes 
of his critics, Hou’s unforgivable failing was to have omitted any direct 
depiction of major episodes of the 2.28 revolt itself. ‘Every time a politi- 
cal problem is about to emerge’, wrote one indignant scholar, ‘the shot 
immediately shifts away from real political oppression and violence to 
the hills, the ocean and fishing boats, utilizing the beauty of mountains 
or seascapes to displace and misplace the problem’.® A full-scale exposé 
of the xT and transparent representation of events was held to be nec- 
essary for such a heinous crime. Much was made of a documentary Hou 
had produced for the Defence Ministry two years earlier, Everything for 
Tomorrow, and the attacks on him were anthologized into an ideologi- 
cally lop-sided volume entitled The Death of the New Cinema. 


The culprit, in the eyes of these assailants, was Hou’s discursive aes- 
thetic, which had failed to confront the traumatic core of the events 
head-on. But he had always avoided straightforward narrative and mak- 


ing things too clear: ‘nothing is worse than having something there for 
the sake of exposition or explanation’.* Habitually, his method is one 
of subtraction. The script of City of Sadness was published before the 
film was released. It contained 91 scenes, of which the film showed 
only 66. Consistently observing a poetics of indirectness, Hou would 
cut scenes that were either too obvious or too forced. The script makes 


2 The film was produced by ERa, a company founded by media maverick Chiu Fu- 
sheng who made his fortune by consolidating the distribution channels for video 
rentals in the early 80s. Another kad from a veteran village, Chiu was instrumental 
in fostermg cross-straits cooperation by producing films such as Zhang Yimou’s 
Raise the Red Lantern (1991)—for which Hou was a period consultant—and other 
art films, before he moved into corporate Tv. 

3 Liao Pmg-hw, ‘The Abandonment of History—Rethinking City of Sadness’, in 
Mi Zou and Liang Xinghua, Xin Dianying Zhi Si (The Death of the New Cinema), 
Taipei 1991. See also Liao, ‘Rewriting Taiwanese National History: the February 28 
Incident as Spectacle’, in Public Culture, vol. 5, no. 2 (1993), pp. 281-96. 

4 Interview with Emmanuel Burdeau, Hou Hsiao Hsien, p. 80. 
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it clear why the third Lin brother goes mad twice, which the film trun- 
cates without concern for the difficulty the viewer may have in following 
the story. Incidents like a grateful soldier coming to express his debt to 
the second brother, a doctor, were dropped as moralistic. Hou’s synec- 
doches resist feeding the audience, Hollywood-style. Transparency and 
causality are low in the rungs of his aesthetic agenda. Long takes often 
preclude more numerous, logically consequential, shorter ones. As a 
result, people can appear or disappear without explanation, while impor- 
tant clues are deliberately omitted. 


In cutting the core scene of soldiers beating an old lady selling cigarettes— 
the fuse that lit the conflagration of 2.28—and letting the central shock 
of the events appear only in refraction, Hou was faithful to his traditional 
principles of composition. But their effect is heightened in City of Sadness 
by two aspects of the film that distinguish it from its predecessors. One 
is the ambition and complexity of the plot, which make its ellipses that 
much more arresting, and demanding. The other is the centrality of vio- 
lence to the narrative. Inherently, violence is sensational, as every viewer 
of an action movie knows—operating a spectacular severance, calcu- 
lated to fixate or hijack the imagination, with the ordinary course of the 
world. Typically, its impact on the screen is everything Hou’s art sets out 
avoid. His solution for handling it, from the beginning, was to accentu- 
ate the procedures of his camera-work. Moderately, as early as a scene 
in Fenggui, but in a much more extreme and memorable way in Summer 
at Grandpa’s, he filmed physical fights from a distance—in the latter, a 
brutal cudgelling in a vast sunlit field, held in such a long shot that the 
figures and blows seem minuscule gesticulations against the scale of the 
setting: violence rendered silent and almost abstract, as if occurring in 
another—diminished, but all the more shocking—world. 


City of Sadness employs other devices of indirection: we see not slaughter 
or corpses, but stretchers being hurried into hospital; not firing-squads, 
but the face of the mute who knows what they are doing, although he 
cannot hear it. But no sequence is so powerful as the scene in which a 
gang fight suddenly erupts in a flashing of knives and frantic tumbling of 
bodies, in a chase around a corridor and closed interior—an outbreak of 
violence the more terrifying for being shot from a considerable distance, 
coolly and almost neutrally, as if it were a mere part of the surrounding 
décor, which looms larger in the frame than the desperate antagonists 
struggling at the end of our line of sight. 
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Such understatement is what makes City of Sadness, in avoiding any 
direct political statements, one of the greatest political films—perhaps 
the greatest—ever made. This was an achievement of Houw’s art, and it is 
independent of his personal views at the time or since. Part of the reason 
the film was attacked when it came out was that it implied, in a scene in 
which Wen-ching is about to be beaten up because his muteness is mis- 
taken for a mainlander inability to speak Minnan, the danger of purely 
nativist reactions against KMT oppression, as opposed to the socialist ide- 
als that inspire the resistance in the hills. But the political effect of City 
of Sadness was certainly to hasten the breakdown of the system of official 
lies against which his critics were in revolt, and so contribute to the even- 
tual establishment of democracy in Taiwan.” 


Drama, dream, existence 


Now at the height of his powers, Hou moved further back in time with 
his next film, which recounts the early life of the puppeteer Li Tien-lu, a 
revered icon of the island’s traditional culture. In its grandeur as a work 
of art, The Puppetmaster rivals City of Sadness. But in form it is virtually 
the opposite. In contrast to the taut construction of City of Sadness, Hou 
set out to free himself from narrative restrictions with an editing style 
evocative of ‘floating clouds’. In a 142-minute film, there are only 100 
shots, at an average length of 85 seconds each. Although it contains a 
seemingly straightforward chronological retelling of Lis life from 1910 
to 1945, covering the major part of Japan’s half-century colonization of 
Taiwan, The Puppetmaster can puzzle even the most seasoned cinephiles. 
It received a Special Jury prize at Cannes upon Abbas Kiarostami’s insist- 
ence, but the film has remained the least obviously accessible of Hou’s 
works to an international audience. Like some mysterious anamorphic 
painting, it simultaneously enchants and confuses viewers. Mingling 
an overall atmosphere of dream-like oral folklore with sharply etched 
episodes of a particular life in its precise historical setting, the film is 
without equivalent in world cinema. 


% Lee Teng-hui (1923-) succeeded Chiang Ching-kuo as head of state in 1988, and 
as KMT ruler presided over the subsequent democratization of Taiwan, becom- 
ing the first directly elected president of any Chinese society in 1996. In his early 
years as the island’s ruler, Lee’s support for local Taiwanese arts, including those 
of puppetry and cinema, fostered a mutual regard between Hou and Lee. Later, as 
Lee became a more partisan figure, creating the radical-nativist Tuwan Solidarity 
League, How’s attitude towards him cooled. 
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The Puppetmaster derives from a memoir of Li Tien-lu by freelance writer 
Tseng Yu-wen, whose hundreds of hours of interviews with Li were tran- 
scribed and published in r991. Originally slated to be a documentary, 
it was transformed into a feature film due to the scale of the material 
Hou had at his disposal. Location was a difficulty. Taiwan was still an 
overwhelmingly rural society under the Japanese. By the 1990s, after 
very extensive industrialization, there was little unspoilt countryside on 
the island, so Hou shot the film in Fujian. This was the first time a 
Taiwanese director had made a movie in mainland China, and cross- 
strait co-operation was not always easy. Once shooting started, Hou 
refused to look at the rushes and dailies until he had finished the entire 
major photography for the film and returned to the editing room in 
Taiwan (thereby also perhaps side-stepping troubles on the mainland). 
But by not giving himself any second chance for revisions, an audacious 
departure from normal working procedures, Hou took a big gamble. 
The result, which could have been patchy, is sublime. 


A preliminary title card sets the historical tone of the film, explaining 
how China ceded Taiwan to Japan in 1895 after defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese war. The screen then opens to a round table surrounded by 
people who have arrived to celebrate the first birthday of Li Tien-lu, while 
a shadowed grandfather proudly shows the baby to guests. Li Tien-lu’s 
own voice-over then joins the chorus and explains why his last name was 
changed from that of his father (Hsu) to that of his mother (Li), accord- 
ing to a pre-nuptial agreement with her richer family. His reflections 
on the significance of birth and naming end with a boudoir scene of 
Li’s mother being comforted. Immediately following is a slightly lower 
shot looking upwards in medium close-up at an ornately decorated 
stage with three hand-puppets representing the three symbolic deities 
of Fortune, Wealth and Longevity, solemnly bowing three times to the 
viewer. Without providing any character linkage or narrative motivation, 
the sequence ends with the ascension of the three deities, completing 
the ceremonial performance. The title of the film then appears: Xi Meng 
Rensheng. Not ‘Puppetmaster’, but Drama, Dream, Existence. 


Prelude and title introduce the three points of view that will run through 
the film: stories of his life literally recounted by Li Tien-lu, as a direct 


*6 Xi Meng Rensheng, narrated by Li Tien-lu and transcribed by Tseng Yu-wen, Taipei 
1991. 
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presentation of what happened to him; re-enactment of Li’s memories 
as imagined by Hou, in a narrative representation of them; and epi- 
sodes from various puppet and opera performances, as at once theatrical 
component and analogue of them. The title indicates this contrapuntal 
relation between Drama (Xi)—Li’s own art—Dream (Meng)—Hou’s way 
of directing the birthday scene—and Existence (Rensheng}—Li and Hou’s 
record of an unfolding human life. In the resulting tapestry, where all 
threads are clearly visible yet inseparable, Hou’s rendering of Li’s auto- 
biography resists either a third-person omnipresent view or a subjective 
first-person ventriloquism. Allowing both authors to be heard and seen, 
Hou created a mode of co-origination in which both puppeteer and film- 
maker address the viewer in their specific modes of expression: Li as 
a spellbinding storyteller and master performer, Hou as a visual artist, 
eloquent in conveying emotion, and master director. 


A third of the way through the film, in a stroke of genius comparable to 
his placing of a deaf-mute at the centre of City of Sadness, but to exactly 
opposite effect, Hou shocks the viewer with the sudden appearance of 
the gnarled 82-year-old Li Tien-lu himself, talking directly to the camera, 
while in the background behind him we see the work-in-progress as the 
15-year old Li helps build a roof for an extension to the mountain dwell- 
ing where he is taking in his ill-omened grandmother. Like Homer's 
trespass in depicting the scenes on Achilles’s shield in the Iliad, the 
deictic narrator breaks the demarcation between categories of fiction 
and documentary, jolting every conventional expectation. By the time he 
appears, Li’s voice-over has accompanied the visual representation of his 
story three times, footnoting and connecting unexplained sequences, so 
this embodiment of a previously disembodied acoustic presence seems, 
at the same time, strangely natural. Thereafter he shows up another five 
times, recollecting episodes in his liquid, rasping voice, and inimitable 
sense of phrasing and gesture. Each appearance is riveting. 


As in most lesser biopics, Hou selects significant episodes from Li’s 
voluminous memoirs. We move from the early death of his mother, 
his mistreatment by her successor, the death of his grandfather and his 
apprenticeship with a travelling puppet group in the mountains, to his 
marriage and conversion into an actor when the Japanese ban outdoor 
puppet shows. We witness a lyrical love affair with the young madam of 
a provincial brothel; puppet performances for the Japanese military and 
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wartime propaganda tasks; contraction of malaria, and return to Taipei 
with the end of the war. In the course of the tale, in which nine family 
members die, we see eight theatrical performances, and many historical 
vignettes, from the cutting and burning of pig-tails near the beginning 
of the film (a Japanese act forcing people to disown an emblem of their 
Chinese identity, itself in origin actually an imposition of the Manchu), 
to the dismantling of Japanese aircraft (a Taiwanese people’s act reclaim- 
ing their Chinese identity) at the end. 


Two features of the extraordinary floating narrative stand out. One is the 
romantic warmth with which the affair between Li and his lover Lietzu is 
portrayed. The scenes of sensual tenderness and teasing between them, 
with Japanese hits of the 30s playing softly on a radio in the background, 
are unique in Hou’s work. The interlude ends as Li describes how he 
saved his mistress from a deadly swollen cyst on her lip, by the applica- 
tion of a bucketful of slit frogs to the sore throughout one night, after 
which ‘our feelings for each other tightened’. We then see, from a middle 
distance, a single, brief shot of the couple making their way along a path 
in a wind-blown coppice. It is the last we see of the relationship. Without 
explanation the next frame shows, from a very long distance, a slender 
white bridge slung across a deep gorge overhung with a mass of bright- 
green foliage, with tiny figures moving slowly across from the right and, 
as martial music starts to be faintly heard, a column of other tiny figures 
in white advancing along it from the left. The camera then cuts to a 
funeral ceremony, set on a plain with mountains behind, that begins 
with a speech, again shot from a considerable distance, by a Japanese 
officer—we hear his voice but cannot actually see him—honouring a 
Taiwanese soldier who has fallen in the service of the Emperor. Another 
abrupt cut, and we are watching perhaps the most astounding of all the 
puppet performances in the film: the staging of this hero’s death, val- 
iantly attacking American communication lines in New Guinea, and the 
vengeance his comrades take on the c1s who killed him. Night falls—the 
camera has now pulled back a long way—as the ceremony ends, a small 
pool of light on the darkened plain, imperial banner-strips fluttering in 
the wind, against a skyline of indigo hills. 


The dignity and beauty of this scene are witness to the historical objectiv- 
ity with which Hou depicts the role of the Japanese in Li’s life, and that of 
the island. Soon afterwards, we see the tact and humanity of a Japanese 
police officer, immaculate in bearing, protecting Li’s small son from 
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punishment for unknowingly breaking a wartime fishing regulation. But 
there is no apologia for colonial rule: a firing squad awaits anyone who 
speaks against it. When the war is over, Li saves Japanese soldiers from 
being lynched by Taiwanese on false suspicion of having destroyed stores 
of rice that could be distributed in a time of hunger—while villagers hawk 
pieces of aluminium they have prised loose from abandoned Japanese 
aircraft, to pay his troupe for performances expressing their gratitude 
to the deities for helping them regain the motherland. The memorable 
concluding shot shows people clambering over a Japanese airplane, in a 
tranquil field bathed in the golden rays of a declining sun, hammering 
away with picks and staves at the fuselage. 


Discordance 


Hou’s third instalment of Taiwanese history, Good Men, Good Women 
(1995), proved an anti-climax. Planned to some extent as a sequel to City 
of Sadness, its subject is the White Terror that ensued after Chiang Kai- 
shek reached the island in 1949, and the gmr sought to wipe out all 
opposition to its rule. The film is based on a book by a journalist, Lan 
Po-chou, Song of the Chariots, first serially published in a nativist journal, 
that is a significant work of ‘wound literature’ in Taiwan, comparable to 
that of the mainland in the early 80s.” The story recounts the tragedy 
of a couple who fell victim to the Terror, a high-school principal and 
a nurse (who survived and contributed to the account), both members 
of the Communist underground of the period. Instead of a re-creation 
of the period, however, Hou opted for a split-level structure in which a 
contemporary actress rehearses a film of the story, while in her own life 
obsessed with memories of her past, her dead mafia boyfriend, and faxes 
she receives from an unknown sender of pages from her stolen diary. 
This convoluted meta-narrative, tricked out in different colour-zones, is 
a jarring failure. The link between the 1950s and the 1990s comes to 
seem gratuitous: the incongruities between a dedicated revolutionary 
and a disoriented playgirl are too glaring, reflected in a confused per- 
formance from the actress who is supposed to impersonate both. 


7 Huang Ma Che Zhi Ge, first published in Ren Jian in 1988. Hou praised Lan in 
a newspaper column as someone who was not afraid to duel with the enemy and 
would endorse him when he ran for parliament ten years later. The title of the book 
and film refers to a Japanese song of farewell from the twenties that the political 
victim Chung Hao-tung sang before his execution in 1950, and which was recorded 
by Hou and the Chu family for an adaptation of the scene in City of Sadness, 
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Confessing his own regret at the outcome, Hou has said that if he were 
given a chance to re-shoot the film, he would go for a straightforward 
presentation of the political victim story, without all the frivolous finess- 
ing into which he had been led. In fact, if Good Men, Good Women has 
an interest, it lies not in its treatment, but its choice, of subject. In the 
mid-gos, to make a sympathetic film about Marxist revolutionaries—we 
see them discussing which is the right class strategy to overthrow the 
KMT regime—was not exactly a mainstream option. What kind of politics 
lay behind this decision? It is clear that at the start of his career Hou was 
little concerned with public affairs. His early political insensitivity and 
naivety were perhaps not entirely unlike Zhang Ailing’s. In time, work- 
ing with others, and becoming steadily more curious about the past, he 
changed. But his underlying philosophy, an acceptance of life wherever 
it might lead—'I will film anything under the sun and in nature’-—did 
not alter greatly. Li Tien-lu’s Taoist outlook, with its cosmic fatalism, had 
something in common with his own, creating an intuitive bond between 
them. In Hou, this element of acceptance becomes an absence of preju- 
dice, allowing him to portray in turn juan cun military and gangland 
bosses, Japanese administrators and Communist revolutionaries with 
the same impartially sympathetic eye. 


The other, contemporary side of Good Men, Good Women—exploration 
of modern youth—points towards the film that followed it, and a pre- 
occupation that has since increasingly dominated Hou’s work. Goodbye 
South, Goodbye (1996) is ostensibly a road movie tracking the odyssey of 
a small-time liumang who becomes involved in a sidekick’s family, wast- 
ing his life in the fulfilment of absurd obligations, unable to determine 
his own direction. The film too goes nowhere, and after many re-editing 
efforts to save it, Hou symptomatically imposed a sudden termination: 
the exhausted hero drives his car off the road into a rice field, plunging 
to an inexplicable death, and putting a stop to an aberrant excursion by 
the director too. 


Trapezoid 


After these two fiascos, as if in reaction to their incoherence and disper- 
sion, Hou proceeded to construct the most radically concentrated film 
he has ever made. Researching for a movie commissioned by NHK Japan 
about the Ming resistance hero—or pirate—Coxinga, Hou became inter- 
ested in the erotic culture of feudal China, of which the young Coxinga 
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had been an adept.” To help Hou familiarize himself with this, Chu 
Tien-wen suggested he look at Stories of the Flowers of Shanghai (1884- 
85), a late Qing novel written in Suzhou dialect by Han Bangqing and 
rediscovered by Zhang Ailing, who eventually translated it into both 
Mandarin and English. On reading it, Hou was immediately smitten 
with the richness of the material in it, and forsaking Coxinga, adapted 
the novel into a film depicting daily life in a high-class maison de tolérance 
in r19th-century Shanghai. 


Han’s novel takes the form of a long, complex web of relations and inter- 
actions between more than a hundred characters—Chu confessed she 
could never get through it. Out of this magma Hou distilled events in 
just three of the multiple ‘enclaves’ of the Chang San.” In one, ‘Crimson’ 
provokes the jealousy of a bureaucrat, who wants to take her as a concu- 
bine but is stricken by her infidelity; in another, ‘Pearl’ joins forces with 
a merchant to construct an advantageous deal out of an abortive double 
suicide; in a third, ‘Emerald’ buys her liberty with the aid of another 
patron of the house. The oxymoronic pairings of ‘demanding fidelity and 
endorsing prostitution’, ‘love and bargaining’, and ‘woman’s independ- 
ence and man’s assistance’, define the strange universe we enter. Flowers 
of Shanghai consists of nineteen scenes, each shot with a single long take 


8 Coxinga (1624~62}—Mon or Fukumatsu in Japanese—was the son of a Chmese 
pirate and a Japanese mother, Tagawa Matsu. His Chinese name Zheng Cheng- 
gong was bestowed by the remaining ruler of the Ming dynasty. Inheriting his 
father’s pirate army, he battled the Manchu in Fujian and expelled the Dutch from 
Taiwan in 1642, where he established a short-lived regime of his own, mstrumen- 
tal for Taiwan's development in the 17th century. Today, he is variously celebrated 
as a progenitor of Taiwanese independence, a national hero of the Chinese fight 
against Western imperialism, and as proof of Japan’s long-term bond with its one- 
time colony. Hou’s original commission was to shoot a feature film in Hirato, 
Coxinga’s hometown. 

19 Hang Bangging (1856-94), courtesy name Ziyun, published Hai Shang Hua Lie 
Zhuan (Stories of the Flowers of Shanghai) in his own peer-circulated journal dur- 
ing 1884-85. In the late 1960s, when she was in Berkeley during her three decades 
of self-exile in the us (after two traumatic marriages and numerous relocations), 
Zhang translated and footnoted the novel into contemporary Mandarin, published 
in two volumes in Tawan in 1981. Her English translation of the novel, thought 
till recently to be lost, was published in New York under the title Sing-song Girls of 
Shanghai in 2005. 

2° Literally ‘Long Three’—two parallel tles each with two coin signs, a gambling 
term borrowed as the title for high price prostitutes charging two dollars for com- 
panionship and two dollars for sex. 
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ending with a dissolve to a black screen, like the division of acts in a thea- 
tre. The only exception, added for clarity, is a glimpse of the disappearing 
feet of the client with whom Crimson betrays her admirer. 


The first establishing shot of a banquet scene, which continues for nine 
minutes, sets the unique visual style of the film. The camera, positioned 
only slightly higher than the banqueting table, moves very closely around 
its edge, while the lens pans left and right in a constant reframing of the 
scene, at intervals long enough to capture the expressions of speakers or 
their drinking games. At times, the frame glides slowly past whoever in 
the company is talking, lingering elsewhere in the flow of figures, gestures 
and dishes. Contrary to the impression many viewers get, the camera 
movement is neither a collateral pan nor a static long take. Rather, it is 
more like the trapezoid of a Chinese fan, gently waving, and discreetly 
replicated by a patron of the establishment seated at the lower left side of 
the screen, whose opening of his fan introduces the sequence. The pace 
of the camera and the editing of the movie can be read, like a musical 
notation, in the four calligraphic characters written on the opened fan: 
hui feng he chang—‘flowing like a harmoniously soothing zephyr’. 


Two further markers set Flowers apart in Hou’s oeuvre. The entire film 
is lit from natural sources, either oil-lamps or candles (with only occa- 
sional backlight from other sources). Low-light fidelity to a past epoch 
can also be found in Kubrick’s period piece Barry Lyndon (1975), but 
whereas Kubrick had an f/1 aperture lens hand-crafted to shoot his 
dim-lit scenes, Hou shunned such technical compensation. Instead, to 
achieve a better resolution of the image, he simply moved his camera, 
like an endoscopic lens, closer to characters who remain illuminated 
only by the soft glow emanating from kerosene and wax. Hou’s com- 
ment on this complete break with his previous attachment to distant 
shots is telling of the atmosphere of the film: ‘I realized I can still keep 
a psychological distance from the characters, by observing them from 
afar even at a very close physical distance’. In keeping with this strat- 
egy, the whole film unfolds within the confines of the Chang San—we 
never see the world beyond. The only light cast from outside is, for a 
brief moment, a pale glimpse of a courtyard behind a decorative window, 
itself yet another enclosed space. No contrast with the open spatiality of 
Li Tien-lu’s story could be more extreme. The absolute absence of exteri- 
ority in Flowers of Shanghai creates a claustrophobic labyrinth, in which 
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all the enclaves become virtually indistinguishable, their common func- 
tion to enclose and confine, not to open and procreate. 


What dominates life within them is repetition and routine: meals and 
debts, tea-sets and opium-pipes, bickerings and patchings-up. When 
Chu asked Hou what he found in Han’s novel she had so conspicuously 
missed, he replied that it was the dailyness of the life: a notion she would 
nicely paraphrase in Zhang Ailing’s vocabulary as di zi, a sartorial term 
that refers to the lining of a garment—so by extension the tactility, or 
background, of a scene. Warning against the ‘splendour’ with which she 
was often wrongly associated, Zhang tended to emphasize the impor- 
tance instead of a banal ‘everyday-ness’, once memorably remarking: 
‘The shortcoming of an aesthetics of “art for art’s sake” (wei mei) is that 
it has no lining or background to set off its beauty’.* In Flowers from 
Shanghai, it is as if this lining becomes the foreground, in the continual 
attention of the camera to the delicate layering and minute details of the 
material objects and gestures of a stationary existence. 


For the surface of the action is animated by scarcely any emotion, or 
even expression of desire. Rendered entirely asexual, the scenes in the 
bordelio are devoid of any amorous sentiment, in utter contrast to the 
playful courtship and testing of love in Lietzu’s establishment. Flowers 
of Shanghai is like the kaleidoscope of a deformed ecosystem in which 
to remain human becomes an unfulfillable dream for both seller and 
buyer, and all meaning in life is reduced to such an abstract economy of 
prestations that betrayal itself can indifferently equal, or obviate, attach- 
ments that cannot take hold. The only abiding principle is exchange, and 
by the end everyone is lost in its reduplication ad infinitum. A demeaned 
life based only on demand and supply has no dynamic. Flowers of 
Shanghai ends without any dénouement. The bureaucrat now posted to 
Canton, the final scene shows a new patron slumped wordlessly oppo- 
site Crimson, each as jaded and disillusioned as the other. 


Hokkaido: Tokyo 
After this period tour de force, Hou made his third attempt to get at the 


experience of contemporary youth. Millennium Mambo (2001) traces 
the struggles of a sometime bar hostess to break free from an abusive 


a See Chu Tien-wen’s essay on the filming of Flowers of Shanghai in Liu Shaoming, 
Liang Bingyun, Xu Zidong, eds, Zai Du Zhang Ailing, Jinan 2004. 
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relationship with a possessive boyfriend, the help given her by an altru- 

istic liumang boss, and her escape to a snow-bound Hokkaido. Seeking 
to capture the urban zeitgeist, it opens with the protagonist strutting and 
hopping across a land bridge in a blurry light and veiling mist, followed 
by a hand-held camera—the first time Hou ever used one. A voice-over 
reminisces about her troubled passion, and adds: ‘all those things hap- 

pened ten years ago, in the year 2001’. The next sequence reverts to her 
life in this past, occupied by drinking, smoking, flirting, sex, drugs, and 
domestic violence. In formal terms, the novelty of Millennium Mambo 
lies in the way it combines the close-ups of Flowers of Shanghai with the 
much more restless mobility of a hand-held camera. Casting the present 
as history, and putting the entire film in flash-back mode, Hou depicts 

the life of the herome as a flitting existential chaos. The tenses of her 
inner speech are deliberately confused, sometimes reporting events as 

having already happened, at others as an anticipation of what is to come, 

in ways clearly indebted to Chu’s sense of the postmodern. It seems Hou 

thought that after physical distancing (the gang-fights in City of Sadness) 

and psychological distancing (the asexual body clad in silk in Flowers of 
Shanghai), he could now achieve something of the same effect with tem- 

poral distancing. The result is less than satisfactory, the film ultimately 

losing itself in frail lighting and an ever-disappearing focus. As a cameo 

of modern youth, it is little more successful than its predecessors. 


The following year Hou was commissioned by a Japanese consortium 
to produce a homage to Ozu on the centennial of his birth. Contrary to 
what might be thought, the assignment was not an easy one for him, 
partly because stylistic affinities with Ozu had so often been perceived in 
his work, obliging him to reiterate that he had not benefited from Ozus 
influence in his formative years of film-making.” Conscious of the dif 
ferences between them, he was faced with the task of expressing his 
admiration without forced imitation. Café Lumière (2003) is set in Tokyo 
and takes up Ozu’s perennial themes of the relations between daughters 
and parents, people’s inability to communicate with each other through 
language, and the encroachments of modernization on traditional 
ways of life. There is scarcely any story: a young woman, pregnant by a 
Taiwanese boyfriend now working in China, decides to raise her child 
alone. During her research on a Taiwanese composer who represented 
Japan at the Berlin Olympics in 1936, she befriends a used bookstore 


a He only saw Ozu’s I Was Born, But .. . for the first tme in 1985, after he finished 
making A Time to Live and a Time to Die. 
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owner, and tells her adoptive parents of her decision. Unable to speak 
Japanese, Hou relied on the imagination of his actors to improvise, 
incorporating their real-life engagements and clothes into the shooting. 
Visually, unlike any of his other works, the film is dominated by a single 
leitmotif. The screen is continually, calmly criss-crossed by sequences in 
subways and suburban trains—idyllic by comparison with the New York 
or London systems—or shots observing them. 


Attenuation 


The quietness and modesty of Café Lumière are in the spirit of Ozu. But 
the film also underlines the contrasts of outlook and period between 
the two directors. Ozu’s films focus unwaveringly on the daily life of 
his time, while usually looking back to lament the passing of the sea- 
sons within a cosmological order. The structure of How's late work is 
almost the opposite: perpetually in search of a present, from the stand- 
point of a long engagement with the historical past. All four of his first 
art films deal with experiences—roughly between the early 1950s and 
mid 1960s—some fifteen to thirty years prior to their appearance on the 
screen; his historical films stretch from the 1880s to the 1950s. These 
have been, with one exception, his great works. It is when he turned to 
contemporary life, with movies set in the time of their making, that his 
bearings have become much more uncertain. Some of the reasons are 
deducible from his early achievement itself. His first films were stories 
of youth set in a still relatively pre-modern Taiwan, of small towns and 
villages, and strong family ties. Once he started to make films about 
modern, or postmodern, youth in today’s big cities, he was no longer 
rooted in the world he wanted to represent, and the results have been 
thinner and shakier. 


One of the signs of the contrast is the virtual disappearance of the fam- 
ily as a unit, and the marginalization of parents, in these later films. In 
Daughter of the Nile, the family lacks any positive value, but is still there. 
But from Good Men, Good Women through to Millennium Mambo, youth 
is on its own: there is no longer any vertical depth to the scenography. 
That this is not just a function of the rapid changes in Taiwanese society 
can be seen from the work of Edward Yang, whose Brighter Summer Day 
(1991) is a film of wasted youth, monumental in scale, fully compara- 
ble to Hou’s greatest early work, but who a decade later made Yi Yi, a 
family drama that has all the inter-generational complexity Millennium 
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Mambo, produced in the same year, so pointedly lacks. Yang, coming 
from a well-off and well-educated background in Taipei, was always 
better placed to capture the new urban world of middle-class profes- 
sionals and entrepreneurs, and their children. His origins anticipated 
the future of the society, imaginatively preparing him for it in a way 
that Hou’s experience did not. 


Café Lumière, in which the older generation reappears, remedies many of 
the weaknesses of Hou’s later cinema of youth. It does so, nevertheless, 
in ways that separate it from Ozu’s work. Hou’s treatment of the rela- 
tion between daughter and parents, though central to the film, is much 
more attenuated. Father and mother are unable to express their worries 
about her rejection of marriage; the former can say nothing at all: only 
his face and posture speak. Such mutism is not unfaithful to Ozu, but 
in his films the silences between characters gain their meaning from a 
detailed flow of carefully observed—mostly spoken—interactions that 
is missing in the minimalism of Hou’s narrative. Contact has become 
more abstract, in this version of a Tokyo story. That can be justified, since 
families in Japan are certainly less close-knit today than in Ozu’s time. 
But what it points to is the general sense of loosened connections in the 
film, whose real themes seem to be cosmopolitan solitude, erasure of 
the past, and perhaps—vanished Taiwanese composer, absent Taiwanese 
boyfriend—questions of a transnational subjectivity. If trains glide across 
the screen so frequently, machines visually out-ranking humans in the 
scale of things, it is because the distances between people they connect 
have widened. The result is a film whose feeling is in some ways closer 
to Antonioni than Ozu. While it is less desolate than the former, it has 
little or nothing of the domestic tones of the latter. 


The powerless 


Hou’s most recent film, Three Times, can be read as a meditative précis 
of his entire œuvre to date. Divided into three episodes, each shot very 
quickly, it takes the titles of each of its parts from lines in a popular song 


3 See my discussion of Yang's work, ‘The Frustrated Architect’, NLR 11, September- 
October 2001, pp. 115-28, and the accompanying mterview with him, “Taiwan 
Stories’, pp. 129-37. 

%4 The Chinese title of the film is Zui Hao de Shiguang or ‘The Best of Times’. Hou 
emphasizes that the phrase 1s not to be understood nostalgically, but as referring to 
a past that ıs irretrievable. 
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of the thirties which can be heard in The Puppetmaster.* The first, set in 
the pool-rooms of small towns, deals with a chance for love half-missed 
on the eve of military service, in 1966. The second tells of the abandon- 
ment of a bordello girl by a lover who answers the call of revolution in 
1911, leaving for the mainland. The third portrays a young woman in 
2005 with only a short time to live, trying to live life to its fullest, sexu- 
ally and otherwise, before she dies. The form in effect offers a reprise, 
successively, of Boys from Fenggui, Flowers of Shanghai and Millennium 
Mambo. The final section is no improvement on the original. The first, 
inevitably slighter than its model, is more romantic and chromatically 
much lusher, with some of the most gorgeous multi-planar interiors 
Hou has ever shot. The centrepiece of the film, however, is the second 
section, which unfolds in a silence broken only by music. Inter-titles on 
a patterned background convey the dialogue we cannot hear, and frame 
the fate of the doomed lovers with news of the meeting of Liang Qichao 
from China and Lin Xien-tang from Taiwan on the eve of Sun Yat-sen’s 
overthrow of Qing rule. Though stylistically the episode belongs with 
Flowers of Shanghai, emotionally it is another story. Exquisitely filmed, 
it weeps for the separated couple, caught in a conflict between politi- 
cal ideals and individual happiness: a youth from the gentry forced to 
choose between aspirations for the freedom of China or the freedom of 
the woman he loves, a courtesan condemned to servitude till the estab- 
lishment where she is trapped dispenses with her. 


In its delicate power and grief, this miniature ranks among Hou’s finest 
creations. It is also one of the most political. The pivot of the tale is the 
Chinese Revolution of 1911, and the plot depends on the inter-connection 
of island and mainland, through the magnetic impact of China’s leading 
intellectual reformer, Liang Qichao, on radical youth in Taiwan—the story 
is based on the real-life figure of Chiang Wei-shui, who planned to assas- 
sinate Yuan Shikai in Beijing and the Emperor Meiji in Tokyo. ‘The Tıme 
of Freedom’ suggests a new phase in Hou’s career. In 2004, he accepted 
the chairmanship of a newly formed Alliance for Ethnic Equality, an asso- 
ciation set up to combat the polarization of Taiwanese politics between 
Green and Blue—ppp and Kmr: Minnan and Mainlander—camps, about 
which he has made a documentary; he has also been active on behalf 
of groups like injured workers and disadvantaged immigrants, from 


35 ʻA dream of love’, ‘A dream of freedom’, ‘a dream of youth’, from Farewell Harbour. 
The subtitles alter ‘dream’ to ‘time’ 
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Vietnam or the Philippines.*® In Assayas’s film portrait of him, made 
nearly ten years ago, he says at one point, as if disavowing any political 
temperament, ‘Power does not interest me’. This is clearly true. But the 
fate of the powerless has always concerned him—and now more than 
ever. In what directions are his new public involvements likely to take 
his cinema? 


A recent interview gives some indications.” He now enjoys a financial 
security that gives him more or less complete creative freedom. But, he 
remarks, his audience remains a narrow one, composed largely of intellec- 
tuals and older viewers. That reflects his departure from the mainstream 
forms on which he himself had imaginatively lived as a boy, for a more 
experimental cinema. But it is only against a mainstream that experi- 
ments can arise, and are typically reinjected back into it. Commercial 
cinema lives on melodrama, exactly what his films have refused, for a 
more classical Chinese aesthetic, lyrical and atmospheric rather than 
histrionic. But perhaps he could now reinvent some of the forms of melo- 
drama, to connect with today’s younger viewers? That would be one kind 
of widening of his range. The other, however, about which he is more 
certain, would be the topics he might deal with, now that he is commit- 
ted to a greater level of social intervention. He plans, he says, a series 
of historical films aimed at the many aspects of the Taiwanese past that 
power-holders have blacked out from-public memory. Not immediate 
political dramas—he explains that he declined to make a film on the 
shooting of presidential candidate Chen Shui-bian, the sensation of the 
2004 elections, since such events need the filter of distance to be recon- 
structed, and he did not want to be instrumentalized—but the recovery 
of history is his goal. His Taiwan trilogy, he comments, focused on indi- 
viduals: history was their atmosphere more than their subject. Now he 
would like to expand that. 


*6 For an account of the Alliance, see the round table with Hou Hsiao-hsien, Chu 
Tien-hsin, Tang Nuo and Hsia Chu-Joe, “Tensions in Taiwan’, NIR 28, July-August 
2004, Pp 19-42 

” See ‘Fangtan Hou Hsiao-Hsien 2004 de Zhengzhi Canyu’, ın the first issue of 
Sixiang (Reflection), March 2006, pp. 260-80. 
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ALAIN SUPIOT 


LAW AND LABOUR 


A World Market of Norms? 


HE STRUGGLES OVER employment laws that have rocked 

France and Germany over the past year have been largely 

defensive. Yet labour-law reform, in a positive sense, is an 

important issue which deserves to be addressed on its own 
terms: how might the law best adapt to objective changes in work prac- 
tices brought about by new techniques? The model of wage labour that 
held sway during the industrial era—in which a worker abdicates a 
degree of freedom in exchange for a certain amount of security—is no 
longer generally applicable today. Much recent scholarship has concurred 
that the question involves not simply the codification of the individual 
worker's rights but rather the creation of professional conditions for peo- 
ple such that, over the long term, their capabilities and economic needs 
are sufficiently assured to allow them to take initiatives and shoulder 
responsibilities. The key terms within this perspective are not jobs, sub- 
ordination and social security, but work (understood in all its forms, not 
just as wage labour), professional skills and economic security. 


The labour-market reforms imposed in most European countries have 
instead remained locked inside the old model, and restricted themselves 
to worsening its terms for those on the bottom rung. Such policies proceed 
from the (false) assumption that existing labour legislation is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to full employment and should be dismantled to improve 
companies’ competitiveness. A consistent feature of the reforms carried 
out over the last thirty years has been their attack on the flimsy safe- 
guards to which the weakest still cling. Whether in the name of workfare, 
job-sharing or of flexibilization, the common denominator has been the 
notion that certain statutory benefits (full-time work, decent pay, protection 
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against dismissal) are to blame for the difficulties experienced by certain 
sectors of the labour force in finding work. Given the more or less ‘social- 
market’ temper of the times, this has meant either reducing benefits, or 
else shifting part of their cost onto the state or social security. 


In continental Europe, the reversal of roles between the state, private 
enterprise and finance has been most apparent in employment law. 
Where once the state laid down the broad lines of a national economic 
policy which the big firms carried out, and which financiers were 
expected to serve, today financial objectives dictate the actions of compa- 
nies, while the costs of the human sacrifices involved are borne by the 
state—either directly, by funding employment incentives, or indirectly, 
by having to deal with the consequences of poverty, violence and insecu- 
rity. As a result, protections are cut back where they are most necessary, 
while they continue to be heaped upon those at the top of the professional 
ladder. Regularly denounced, this double standard has only grown more 
pronounced, especially in terms of those collective rights—to unioniza- 
tion, to strike action—whose effectiveness tends to be proportionate to 
job security; those who have most need of such rights are completely 
bereft of them.? Employment law thus provides a perfect example of the 
Matthew Effect: ‘For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” 


The Contrat Première Embauche—‘First Job Contract’—which the 
French government struggled to impose from January to April 2006 
was almost a caricature of this approach. In the name of fighting youth 
unemployment, it allowed employers to sack young workers without any 





! See Alain Supiot, ed., Au-delà de l'emploi. Transformations du travail et devenir du 
droit du travail en Europe, Paris 1999, Bruno Trentin, La libertà viene prima. La lib- 
erta come posta in gioco nel conflitto sociale, Rome 2004; Simon Deakin and Frank 
Wilkinson, The Law of the Labour Market: Industrialization, Employment and Legal 
Evolution, Oxford 2005, Mark Freedland, The Personal Employment Contract, Oxford 
2003; Hartmut Kaelble and Gunter Schmid, eds, Das europtische Sozial Modell. Auf 
dem Weg zum transnationalen Sozialstaat, Berlin 2004; Philip Alston, ed., Labour 
Rights as Human Rights, Oxford 2005. 

2 See Supiot, ‘Revisiter les droits d'action collective’, Droit Social, nos 7-8, 2001, p. 
687£f. Who can seriously claim that the holder of a first-time contract, which can be 
revoked at any time by her employer, enjoys a genuine right to strike? 

3 Matthew, xr11.12. Long a reference point in social policy, the Matthew Effect has 
also been discussed within the sociology of science. See for example Robert Merton, 
‘The Matthew Effect in Science’, Science, vol. 159, 1968, p. 56. 
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explanation during their first two years in the job. Dreamed up by a few 
economic advisers to the Prime Minister without even consulting the 
jurists of the Ministry of Employment, pushed through as a ‘matter of 
urgency’ without any negotiations with the trade unions, or even any real 
parliamentary debate, the measure displayed virtually every defect that 
has marred French labour-law reform for the past quarter of a century. It 
was based on highly relative international comparisons, in which levels of 
youth unemployment are calculated just on the basis of those in the labour 
market, rather than the total number, including students (all else being 
equal, this method automatically raises levels in countries with a higher 
average length of education). It deployed a confused concept of age group, 
as a sociological category—all those under 26 being lumped together, 
whether rich or poor, uneducated or graduates from some elite college. It 
offered a windfall to employers already seeking to make redundancies. It 
had the perverse effect of making it harder for those over 26 to get work. 
Finally, it did nothing to solve the real problem facing most young people, 
which is not finding work—statistics show that they remain unemployed 
for far less time than older cohorts—but finding stable work: turnover is 
much higher in this age range, and without established employment it is 
difficult to obtain credit or accommodation. 


In adding yet another aspect of job insecurity to what is already a long 
list—interim employment, short-term contracts, etc—the cre might 
have been enacted almost unnoticed if it had not had the effect of juridi- 
cally stigmatizing, so to speak, youth as a whole. As a result, it could be 
summarized as something very simple to understand although difficult 
for its backers to admit: the measure enshrined the right of employers to 
sack young workers without having to give a reason why. To a generation 
particularly sensitive about questions of respect, such a message sym- 
bolized the most unacceptable face of labour-market reform: that which, 
over and above the economic effects, aimed at the moral degradation of 
workers, at treating them as things.4 


The dismantling of labour laws is presented as the unavoidable outcome 
of economic globalization. But the free circulation of capital and goods is 


4 Consider the many versions of the acronym crx that the young demonstra- 
tors against the measure emblazoned on their bandannas and T-shirts : ‘Contrat 
Pour Esclaves’ [Contract for Slaves], ‘Contrat Première Embfiche’ [First Trap 
Contract], ‘Contrat Précarité Exclusion’ [Precariousness Exclusion Contract], ‘Contrat 
Prédestiné Echec’ [Predestined Failure Contract], ‘Contrat Premiére Exploitation’ 
[First Exploitation Contract], ‘Contrat Poubelle Embauche’ [Dustbin Job Contract]. 
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nota fact decreed by nature. Itis the product of political decisions, encoded 
in commercial law. Over the past twenty years, international trade agree- 
ments have increasingly erased the territorial limits formerly assigned 
to markets. In what follows, I will argue that this legal configuration of 
markets has an infinitely greater impact upon employment than that 
of labour legislation. Discarding the juridical principles of the postwar 
period, national legislative models are today treated as so many products 
in competition with each other on the world market of norms. Devoid of 
any qualitative framework, this normative Darwinism locks both public 
policy and economic life into a self-referential downward spiral. 


Deregulation’s costs 


Contrary to the dogma of the labour-market deregulators, unemployment 
levels in any given country depend far more on the organization of inter- 
national trade and on company law than on local labour legislation. The 
notion that a reform of the labour law will create jobs is an illusion: the 
complete abrogation of all regulatory norms applicable to wage labour 
would have scant impact on unemployment. Witness the situation of 
the self-employed, excluded from wage-labour regulations, but subject 
to those of international trade. A typical instance of selfemployment is 
the food and agriculture sector, which switched almost overnight from 
the ‘archaic’ pattern of peasant smallholdings to an ultramodern model, 
integrated within international production and distribution networks. 
A part of this sector lives off the Common Agricultural Policy (another 
neglected aspect of employment law), but other farm businesses receive 
no subsidy at all. This is the case, for example, with the battery-farming 
of poultry, which has been intensively developed since the early 1980s. 
The method is industrial (25 birds per square metre, massive reliance 
on antibiotics, etc), the product is tasteless, and the pollution is huge 
(ground-water poisoned by nitrates), but the—apparent—costs are low. 
The system is organized into networks on the basis of bilateral contracts 
signed between the food giants that dominate the world market and the 
breeders whom they control, from one end of the production chain to 
the other. This is the sort of ‘social paradise’ of which the advocates of 
labour deregulation dream: no minimum wage, no limit to the working 
day, no right to strike, no collective agreements. 


The evolution of such a sector offers a concrete example of the impact 
on employment were labour regulations to be completely abolished. 
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The battery-chicken industry initially underwent a period of vertiginous 
growth, exporting within Europe and beyond; the number of poultry 
farmers rose accordingly. Before long, the food corporations moved into 
developing countries where costs were lower (Brazil, Thailand, China) 
and began to re-import products from there into Europe, thus exerting 
pressures for increased productivity and lower margins on the European 
breeders. In terms of jobs, however, the most destructive effects of 
the free circulation of frozen chickens were felt in Africa. Here, poul- 
try markets had been shielded from excessive competition by the 1975 
Lomé Accords, signed between the £u and the acr countries (Africa, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific). Thus protected, a small cottage industry of 
quality poultry, sold live, had begun to flourish. 


These protections were removed in 2000 under the Cotonou Accords, in 
compliance with wro rules, opening the floodgates to the mass importa- 
tion of frozen chicken pieces of the kind scorned by northern consumers 
(necks, wings, parson’s nose).5 Sold for next to nothing and in poor sani- 
tary conditions thanks to the rupturing of the ‘cold chain’, these imports 
were mere surplus profit for the multinationals, whose trade in ‘choice 
cuts’ for the north yielded huge returns; but their effect was to wipe out 
the local industry. Ruined poultry farmers swelled the stream of African 
workers compelled to emigrate by the breakdown of local economies. In 
Europe, the avalanche of ‘choice cuts’ of frozen chicken from Thailand 
or Brazil threw Breton poultry farming into crisis, as profit margins 
shrank and more jobs were lost. Predicated on the excessively low cost of 
transport—itself a function of the deregulation of maritime labour—the 
globalization of the poultry circuit also increased the chance of a major 
health disaster, by ‘globalizing’ the risk of avian flu.® 


Such exemplary enforcement of an international division of labour, based 
on the exploitation of local advantage, could take place thanks to the 
reforms to international trade rules pushed through after the implosion 
of Communism. Reversing the juridical principles established in the 


5 Abrogation of the acr accords plunged many of these countries into crisis. 
Mauritus, for example, had built up relatively substantial textile and toy-making 
sectors, which fell victim to relocations to China. 

6 Contrary to theories circulating in Western media, many scientists have traced 
the outbreak of bird fiu to this globalized poultry-farmimg system rather than to 
migration of wild birds. The official thesis not only exculpates the agribusiness multi- 
nationals, but works to ensure their continued global supremacy by justifying the 
destruction without compensation of countless small producers ın poor countries. 
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postwar period, these have facilitated the development of a free-market 
dogmatism whose effects are as destructive to independent or ‘informal’ 
workers as to salaried employees, in both North and South. 


Legislative products 


That unemployment does not depend on labour law but, on the contrary, 
such laws depend on the international division of labour, determined by 
international trade law, was recognized in the founding statements of the 
International Labour Organization, charged in 1919 with the protection 
of workers’ rights against the pressures of international competition. In 
1944 the Philadelphia Declaration paid lip-service at least to the ideal of 
conciliating commercial and financial regulations with economic secu- 
rity, affirming that ‘all human beings have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity’; and 
that ‘all national and international policies and measures, in particular 
those of an economic and financial character, should be judged in this 
light and accepted only in so far as they may be held to promote and not 
to hinder the achievement of this fundamental objective’. 


In recent years it has become a cliché to point out that all consideration 
of such measures is made, first and foremost, from the point of view of 
finance. Under contemporary norms, policies are accepted to the extent 
that they favour global competition between workers. Far from evaluat- 
ing the impact of trade liberalization on economic security, the concern 
is always to evaluate the impact of such security on economic competi- 
tiveness—itself no longer envisaged as a means but an end in itself, to 
which populations are expected to ‘adapt’? Such a topsy-turvy system 
assumes that the legal framework of commerce is sacrosanct, whilst that 
of workers’ rights is regarded as a variable, capable of adjustment in line 
with the requirements of the market. The International Labour Bureau 
has taken up the same refrain, seeking to legitimate international labour 
norms in terms of economic competition. ‘In developing countries, 
employers must understand that a healthy diet helps to build a stronger 
workforce, and this in the long term will make their company or country 





7 See Article 125 of the European Community Treaty (repeated in Article 111-203 of 
the draft Constitutional Treaty): ‘Member States and the Community shall . . . work 
towards promoting a skilled, trained and adaptable workforce and labour markets 
responsive to economic change’. 
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more competitive, therefore more attractive to investors’. Such a logic, 
of course, would eliminate any need to care for the old or the sick, who 
obviously represent a competitive handicap. 


In classical liberal theory, the market is an institutional mechanism 
for enabling competition, permitting the most efficient distribution of 
resources and material goods. It is neither an end in itself, nor a basic 
principle of social organization; it is inscribed within a rule of law that 
simultaneously instigates and restrains it. This conception has suc- 
cumbed, over the last thirty years, to an anarcho-capitalism that sees 
the market as the Grundnorm of every national regulatory order, a meta- 
juridical principle that must be imposed on every aspect of social life in 
every country, leading eventually to the withering-away of the state.’ In 
this view law (like religion, ideas or the arts) is just another product com- 
peting in a world market where natural selection will single out systems 
best adapted to commercial needs.’ Instead of free competition being 
founded on the law, law is to be founded upon free competition. 


This is the doctrine currently espoused by the World Bank. Its annual 
Doing Business reports provide a systematic evaluation of every feature 
of national legal systems that have a bearing on economic efficiency. 
The constantly revised database thus produced is designed to furnish 


8 Christopher Wanjek, Food at Work. Workplace solutions for malnutrition, obes- 
ity and chronic diseases, Geneva 2005. Similarly, the Lo's 1998 ‘Declaration on 
Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work’, the first such statement to which all 
signatory countries were obliged to consent, stressed that ‘labour standards should 
not be used for protectionist trade purposes’. 

9 The best-known theorist of anarcho-capitalism 13 David Friedman (son of Milton), 
author of The Machinery of Freedom: Guide to a Radical Capitalism, New York 1973. 
A migrant from physics to law via economics, Friedman belongs to the Law and 
Economics school (see especially his Law’s Order: What Economics has to do with Law 
and Why it Matters, Princeton 2000, and ‘Law as a private Good’, Economics and 
Philosophy 10, 1994, pp. 319-27). See also, but coming from the school of natural 
law, Murray Rothbard, The Ethics of Liberty, Atlantic Highlands, ny 1982. Whatever 
their doctrinal differences, all these libertarian tendencies are at one in their hatred 
of the state. 

1° The numbers of converted former Maoists, 6os libertarians, etc, now to be found 
advancing this ideology (wrongly dubbed ‘neoliberalism’) in government and busi- 
ness circles, the media, corporate think-tanks and the European Commission 
should come as no surprise. Such ideologues at least remain faithful to the behef 
that the ‘superstructures’ of law and culture should be totally determined by econ- 
omic relations. The prc 1s the most grandiose example of the mutual embrace of 
historical materialism and the market. 
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‘objective measures’ of the business regulations in the 155 countries cov- 
ered, with special emphasis on any ‘rigidities’ in their labour practices. 
Doing Business 2005 includes a chapter on ‘Hiring and Firing Workers’, 
which focuses on the obstacles to investment represented by the labour 
laws. Comparative tables indicate the restrictions on increasing or 
reducing the number of working hours, and the ‘difficulties’ and ‘costs’ 
of hiring and firing." ‘Difficulties’ are understood to mean regulations, 
and ‘costs’ to imply laws for workers’ protection. A ‘rigidity of employ- 
ment’ index penalizes countries that recognize too many workers’ rights: 
social insurance for part-time employees; excessive minimum wages 
($20 a month is deemed too high for an African worker); a working 
week limited to under 66 hours; the requirement to give third parties 
(eg a union) notice of a dismissal; programmes to fight racial or sexual 
discrimination.” These indicators are designed to allow the benchmark- 
ing of national regulatory orders and to evaluate the extent to which a 
country’s legislation encourages or discourages foreign investment. 
They are aimed as much at international investors, for whom they pro- 
vide research into the most profitable ‘juridical environments’, as at the 
states themselves, which are thereby drawn into a competition designed 
to increase such profits across the board. 


A market in legislative systems is now being organized on the basis 
of such ‘objective measures’, to ensure that those best suited to the 
demands of international investors survive, whilst the rest either adapt 
or disappear. Competition between firms under the aegis of financial 
markets is no longer limited to the realm of the economy; it is now the 
organizing precept of the juridical sphere. Yet to elevate competition 
into the sole universal principle for regulating world affairs returns us to 
the impasse of twentieth-century totalitarianisms, whose common fea- 
ture was precisely the subordination of the juridical order to supposed 
laws of competition between races or classes. That such a doctrine will 
engender nothing but unreason and violence may be deduced from one 


™ See www.doingbusiness.org. Here the Bank has borrowed a methodology devel- 
oped by economists from Harvard and Yale: Juan Botero, Simeon Djankov, Rafael La 
Porta, Florencio Lopez-de-Silanes and Andrei Shleifer, ‘The Regulation of Labour’, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November 2004. 

a See the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions’ review of Doing Business 
2005, and the Declaration of the Global Unions Federation to the annual meeting 
of the imF and World Bank, 24-25 September 2005: www.global-unions.org. 

3 The World Bank’s preference is for common-law systems. 
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of the few certainties yielded by the ‘science of law’: since selfishness, 
greed and the struggle for existence are so unavoidably present in the 
world as it is, they need to be contained and channelled by a shared ref- 
erence to the world as it ought to be. The distinction between sein and 
sollen has long been a target for those avatars of scientism that like to 
confound the difference between juridical rule and technical norms. Of 
course, struggles between classes, races or individuals exist as historical 
fact; but to make them the founding principle of the legal order is both 
to deny the possibility of such an order, and to programme a future of 
social conflict. 


Market idealism 


Like the social Darwinism from which it issues, normative Darwinism 
is realist only in appearance, for it denies the very means for assessing 
whether it offers a true representation of the world or not. In order to 
arrive at a judgement about reality, one must be able to test it against a 
value system that is external to it; conversely, in order to question a value 
system, one must allow that it is not inherent in nature and so may be 
discussed and challenged. To treat such systems as products results in 
the distortion of the measuring instruments, and the ascription to one’s 
preferred system of a ‘scientific objectivity that it cannot possess. The 
indices chosen by the World Bank or European Union to measure the 
performance of national employment laws provide a caricature of self- 
oblivious normativity. Not only do they avoid the scrutiny of democratic 
debate, something still required for the drafting of parliamentary leg- 
islation, but the picture they offer of the employment situation merely 


“4 In a recent paper on its Action Plan, ‘Better Lawmaking’, the European 
Commission explains that the goal of the #u’s ‘regulatory environment’ is to fur- 
ther European compettiveness. ‘New legislative initiatives are now subject to an 
umpact assessment’, designed to make sure that they will indeed ‘contribute to com- 
petitiveness’ (com [2005] 462). As Vice-President Günter Verheugen explained, the 
Commission had begun to elaborate its own ‘regulations for the new legislation 
and the assessment of costs ensuing’. These ‘meta-regulations’ (or, more aptly, 
‘cata-regulations’) will be established in accordance with a ‘methodology’ based 
upon ‘the scientific analysis and knowledge brought to the impact assessments 
by a pool of external experts’. A ‘scientific’ regulatory filter 1s thus set to function 
in advance of parliamentary debates, sparing murs from having to consider any 
regulatory projects judged to undermine business competitiveness. The paper lists 
68 proposed directives to be withdrawn on these grounds, including, for example, 
weekend bans for heavy-goods vehicles. 
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reflects the beliefs that govern its design.“ Unlike the classical statistical 
categories formulated by Quételet and others—which, despite an una- 
voidable normative dimension, at least aimed to measure observable 
reality—the new indicators, conceived for benchmarking purposes, aim 
to measure the gap between reality and an implicit ideal: in the case of 
labour law, that of workforce adaptation to the requirements of financial 
markets, enshrined as the highest arbiters of any assessment. Ironically, 
the World Bank indicators share something of the dogmatic approach of 
Soviet planning, and produce the same effects: slanting efforts towards 
the fulfilment of quantitative objectives, rather than concrete results, 
while concealing the true state of the economy and of society from a rul- 
ing elite disconnected from the lives of those it governs.” 


The creation of the European Community originally aimed at the enlarge- 
ment, not the elimination, of what was still referred to as the ‘internal 
market’. It drew upon the experience of industrialization, when every 
western state equipped itself with the juridical conditions for develop- 
ment by opening its borders only in so far as doing so enhanced the 
national economy. The ‘common’ market implied competition between 
firms, but co-operation between states. This keystone of European con- 
struction was removed when member states and the Commission took 
up the project of a deregulated market, with the wholesale elimination 
of restrictions in any country or sector to the free circulation of capital 
and goods. Such an approach is bound to undermine solidarity between 
member states, creating competition between national legal systems—- 
particularly in the sphere of labour law—within the ev itself. There is 
already a glaring contradiction between the rules originating from the 
old common market project (aiming at the harmonization of member 


3 In the age of the research assessment exercise, citation index, etc., ıt ıs salutary 
to recall Alexander Zinoviev’s lively satire of Soviet institutional life: ‘In the end 
they got round to looking at scientific research. There was a special meeting, which 
formulated a directive to increase, to improve and to rectify. The followmg practical 
measures were adopted: (1) An increase in the number of Doctors of Saence and 
Senior Research Workers; (2) An improvement in the quality of trang of research 
workers, and ın the scientific and theoretical level of theses; (3) An increase in 
the number of articles published on immediate scientific problems, and so on. No 
sooner said than done. . within six months there was a hundred per cent increase 
in the number of research students and nmety-nine per cent in the number of 
doctors. The total volume of publications rose to a hundred mullion tons. No point 
in half measures. And soon Ibansk was stuffed to the seams with science.’ The 
Yawning Heights, London 1979, p. 558. 
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states’ laws, especially in the social and environmental fields) and those 
stemming from the new global-market project (aiming at setting national 
legal systems in competition with each other). 


Relocations 


The effects of competing norms—and the actual deviation from the prin- 
ciple of free competition to which they lead—are well illustrated in the 
practice of industrial relocation. When a company opts to establish itself 
in a foreign country to conquer a share of the market there, it finds itself 
in competition with other companies which are similarly subject to the 
social, fiscal and environmental conditions governing that market. If its 
business proves competitive, the company’s investment will profit both 
its shareholders and, ideally, the local population. But when—as in the 
poultry example—a corporation moves its activities abroad in order to 
re-import foodstuffs produced in violation of the fiscal, social and envi- 
ronmental laws of the home country, itis no longer the products that are 
in competition but the normative systems. The well-known consequence 
is a race to the bottom in fiscal, social and environmental deregulation, 
since the first ‘beneficiaries’ of relocation are abandoned as soon as other 
candidate countries lower their standards still further. The practice of 
relocating with the aim of re-importation, already widespread in house- 
hold goods (textiles, furniture, etc), is likely to bring about the collapse 
of other sectors in the next few years. It is clear that countries like India 
and China have the capacity to manufacture high value-added goods on 
a vast scale; Western states, whose ageing populations represent under 
15 per cent of the world’s workers, are faced with adjusting work and 
employment conditions to those of the other 85 per cent. In these circ- 
umstances, it is hard to see how the debate over unemployment can 
remain confined to issues of labour law, rather than questioning the 
juridical regime of international commerce. 


Again, issues of company law should be central to the discussion on 
reducing unemployment. The distribution of power within a company 
has a direct bearing on the outcome of any conflict between short and 
long-term interests, or between those of the parties concerned (share- 
holders, management, employees, subcontractors, etc). Company law 
may grant—as it did in the Netherlands until 2004—greater powers 
of decision to investors who can prove their attachment to the long- 
term interests of a firm, while limiting the votes of those seeking only 
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short-term gain. The distinction between ‘entrepreneurial sharehold- 
ers’, committed to the continuing well-being of a company (and thus to 
its human potential) and ‘speculative shareholders’, chasing the high- 
est possible immediate returns on capital, is of obvious relevance here; 
it was pertinently raised during the so-called locust debate of the 2005 
German election campaign.” 


Law’s purpose 


‘Money is like muck,’ observed Francis Bacon, ‘not good except it be 
spread’. The relentless downward pressure on costs—primarily labour 
costs—favours both the vertiginous concentration of financial profits 
and the decoupling of productivity and earnings,’ pauperization of 
states (in a fiscal race to the bottom), a general reduction of social soli- 
darity and the super-exploitation of natural resources. A first move away 
from this would be to set the market back upon solid legal foundations, 
rather than continue to undermine them. A market is defined by limits 
set by law; these need to take into consideration the real conditions of 
life and work, with a view to their improvement. The free circulation of 
goods and capital is not an end in itself; its only value lies in the extent to 
which it contributes to a genuine improvement in the lives of men and 
women. It is the law’s task to widen or restrict the scope of free trade, 
according to whether it enhances human development or robs people of 
their livelihoods and plunges them into poverty. 


This raises a pre-eminently political question: who makes the law? The 
task ahead recalls Saint-Simon’s famous parable of the bees and the 
hornets, in which the social scientist marvelled at the subjection of the 
‘party of producers’—the ‘industrious’: workers, artists, entrepreneurs— 








16 See A. Jacobs, ‘The Netherlands’, International Encyclopaedia of Labour Law, The 
Hague and London 1998. 

7 See Jean-Philippe Robé, L’entreprise et le droit, Pans 1999, p. 80ff; and Jean-Luc 
Gréau, Lavenir du capitalisme, Paris 2005, p. 204ff. 

2 ‘Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the treasures and monies in a 
State be not gathered into few hands. For otherwise, a State may have a great stock, 
and yet starve.’ Bacon, ‘Of Seditions and Troubles’, in The Essays or Counsels, Civil 
and Moral, Oxford 1999. 

19 Since the early 1970s, per capita GNP ın the us has grown by 75 per cent, whereas 
the average wage of male workers has gone (in equivalent dollars) from $15.24 1n 
1973 to $15.26 in 2004. Robert Reich, ‘An Economy Raised on Pork’, New York 
Times, 3 September 2005. 
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to the unproductive ruling caste of the ‘party of nobles’: aristocracy, 
military, jurists. At stake is the subordination of the protagonists of the 
real economy to those of a symbolic one. This lends a certain contem- 
poraneity to the fable’s conclusion: ‘If I were to be asked what political 
wisdom the industrious lack, and which they need to attain their goals, 
I should answer: first, the clear idea of the political system that will suit 
them; and then, finding a way to unite their efforts against the party 
of the nobles.’2° 


2° C-H. de Saint-Simon, ‘Sur la querelle des abeilles et des frelons’, ın La physiologie 
sociale. Œuvres choisies, Paris 1965, p. 103. 
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to commemorate 9/11, 
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In These Great Times—g 


SUSAN WILLIS 


GUANTANAMO’S 


SYMBOLIC ECONOMY 


HE ORANGE JuMPSUITS and black-hooded heads of the 

demonstrators outside un Headquarters on May Day 2006 

were instantly recognizable: the uniforms of the Guantánamo 

inmates have become the new global logo for Washington’s war 
on terror. Nearly three months after the un Human Rights Commission 
had called for the immediate closure of the Guantánamo Bay Detention 
Centre for breaking international law, the un Security Council had taken 
no action; Secretary-General Kofi Annan had even tried to thwart the 
HRC Report’s publication.’ A us senator who, reasonably enough, com- 
pared the findings of an FB1 report—‘I entered interview rooms to find 
a detainee chained hand and foot in a foetal position to the floor, with 
no chair, food or water. Most times they urinated or defecated on them- 
selves, and had been left there for 18-24 hours or more’-—to accounts 
of Nazi or Soviet tortures, felt obliged to issue an immediate apology.’ 
Guantánamo is both a shameful secret and a public emblem of power, to 
which Washington clings with extraordinary tenacity. 


How are we to explain the importance to the us of these primitive yet 
highly publicized facilities? It is widely recognized that any ‘information’ 
extracted from the poor wretches held there could have no bearing on 
tracking or arresting Al Qaeda operatives. Could it be that Guantánamo, 
in its mutation from military base to televised torture camp, designates 
a new point on the world’s symbolic-economy map; that the practices 
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here reveal the first stages of an emerging security industry, one based 
on quite different principles to those of existing systems; on producing a 
new sort of security ‘intelligence’ for a globalized media age? 


Perceived in this light, Guantánamo manifests a distinctive form of 
labour control. Whereas slavery forced labour out of humans that were 
defined as chattel, and the wage system turned a worker’s labour power 
into a commodity to be traded in the marketplace, by extension, the secu- 
rity industry extracts the raw material of intelligence out of humans who 
are less than chattel; who have no status, except that of the infinitely 
detained. In terms of a cost/benefit analysis, one can hardly imagine a 
more profitable mode of production. Outside of investments in infra- 
structure (the chainlink fence, shackles, concrete floor), and minimal 
outlays for service and maintenance (hoods and jumpsuits, interroga- 
tors, Muslim diets), intelligence is basically free for the taking. Once 
procured, it feeds the exponential growth of the American appetite for 
security, and that of an industry to supply it. 


Unlike prisoners in a penal colony, the Guantanamo detainees are not 
meant to be productive in the traditional sense. They are not there to fell 
trees, pick cotton, break stones or build roads. Nor will they ever com- 
pete with inmates on the mainland who earn pennies sewing jeans and 
operating call centres. Shackled to the floor, the detainees are farmed 
for intelligence in much the same way that the pharmaceutical indus- 
try ‘pharms’ animals for the production of drugs, or even organs for 
eventual human transplant. Not surprisingly, in countries where the 
combined effects of agricultural crisis and structural adjustment pro- 
grammes have left hundreds of thousands destitute, people are farmed 
for organs—either voluntarily (the landless Indian farmer who sells a 
kidney to feed his family); or involuntarily (the Chinese prisoner whose 
execution will supply a wholesale harvest of organs). 


Intelligence extracted from the Guantánamo prisoners is not a commod- 
ity like a kidney on the global organ market. Rather, it is cycled into 
the various agencies and institutions which produce security both in a 
material sense, along with infrastructures of personnel and weaponry, 
and as an ideology that suffuses our daily discourse. The CIA, FBI, NSA, 


‘un HRC Report, ‘Situation of detainees at Guantanamo Bay’, 15 February 2006. 
2 ‘Us Senate Floor Statement by Sen. Dick Durbin’, 14 June 2005: see www.durbin. 
senate.gov/gitmo.cfm 
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Pentagon and other agencies compete for access to intelligence as capi- 
talist enterprises compete for other sorts of raw materials, The American 
public consumes security ideology much as it consumes 24-hour cable 
news. The levels of this security are closely monitored and its hourly 
fluctuations gauged in terms of how they affect stock-market portfolios. 
The suffering and mental breakdown of the tortured detainees is traded 
against the wellbeing of Middle America: they must stay there in order to 
preserve the peace and prosperity of the citizenry. Security has become 
America’s daily vitamin supplement. 


As with most industries in an emergent or nascent period, waste does 
not seem to matter when it comes to gathering war-on-terror intelli- 
gence. Millions of barrels of oil went up in gushers during the heyday 
of the petroleum industry. Nor is quality an issue. It is unimportant if 
detainees babble, admit to anything, give false or conflicting informa- 
tion. What matters is to corner the market, drive out the competition, 
be the world’s dominant supplier. Capitalist dynamics play their part in 
this. In their contribution to the anti-war debate, the Retort group main- 
tains that the Anglo-American occupation of Iraq is only partially aimed 
at securing control over the world’s oil resources Rather, the war is an 
engine for the primitive accumulation which, always an ‘incomplete’ 
and ‘recurring’ process, remains essential to capitalism’s continuing life. 
Consequently, capital drives outward to plunder wealth across the globe. 
But it also drives ‘inward, deep into the fabric of‘sociality, in search of 
resources to rip from the commons. How else, for example, to grasp 
the present reality of the patenting of life-forms?’ Might we not add the 
expropriation of intelligence as one more example of capitalism’s drive 
to tap an inner—indeed, most intimate—resource? 


In the age of the spy satellite and omnipresent cctv, technologies for the 
new-model extraction of intelligence appear deliberately crude; far from 
the cerebral monitoring system imagined in Philip K. Dick’s ‘Minority 
Report’, in which a police state harvests intelligence from dwarfish 
mutants called pre-cogs, so as to mete out pre-emptive strikes against 
evildoers. Unlike the Guantánamo detainees chained in their own dirt, 
the pre-cogs float blithely in an amniotic bath, like foetuses. Their bod- 
ies are no more than vestigial appendages to the brain, the only organ 


3 Retort (Iain Boal, T. J. Clark, Joseph Matthews, Michael Watts), Afflicted Powers: 
Capital and Spectacle in a New Age of War, London 2005. 
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that matters, and from which the pre-cogs offer up a perpetual harvest 
of information. 


In 1973 Ursula K. LeGuin published a thought experiment entitled ‘The 
Ones Who Walk Away from Omelas’.* On a bright sunny day, a uto- 
pian community is celebrating its contentment and prosperity; LeGuin 
describes the verdant fields, the banner-bedecked village, music and 
smiling faces. Omelas’s happiness, however, does not derive from the 
land’s obvious bounty or the villagers’ conviviality. Instead, its source 
lies ın the squalid fate of a child that the villagers have locked in a dark 
cellar. ‘It could be a boy or girl. It looks about six, but actually is nearly 
ten... It is naked. Its buttocks and thighs are a mass of festering sores, 
as it sits in its own excrement continually.’ The child is not a secret: ‘they 
all know it’s there, all the people of Omelas.’ What is more, they ‘know 
that it has to be there’: 


they all understand that their happiness, the beauty of their city, the ten- 
derness of their friendships, the health of their children, the wisdom of 
their scholars, the skill of their makers, even the abundance of their har- 
vest, and the kindly weathers of their skies, depend wholly on this child’s 
abominable misery. 


The people of Omelas are not necessarily complacent. Many feel ‘dis- 
gust’ at the child’s fate; there is ‘anger, outrage, impotence, despite all 
the explanations.’ Yet they also fear that, were the child brought up into 
the sunlight, ‘all the prosperity and beauty and delight . . . would wither 
and be destroyed’. So they rationalize the continued imprisonment: the 
child is ‘too degraded’, ‘too uncouth’ to be freed; it would miss its prison. 
So, too, did us officials inform the New York Times that Guantánamo 
detainees might be ‘mistreated’ if they were released.’ Omelas, as LeGuin 
explains, is an anagram for Salem, Oregon—Anywhereville, usa. 


Renderings 


State kidnappings have proliferated under the new regime. According 
to the New York Times the us has already snatched over a hundred civil- 
ians. Among them was the German citizen, Khaled el-Masri, who was 





4 Ursula LeGuin, ‘The Ones Who Walk Away from Omelas’, The Wind’s Twelve 
Quarters, New York 1973. i 
5 New York Times, 30 April 2006. 
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taken off a tourist bus en route to the Macedonian capital, Skopje. The 
Macedonian authorities quickly turned him over to officials he believed 
were from the United States, who flew him to a prison in Afghanistan 
where ‘he was shackled, beaten repeatedly, photographed nude, injected 
with drugs and questioned by interrogators’.6 When the Secretary of 
State was pressed on the question of extraordinary rendition—the prac- 
tice whereby us agents seize a foreign national and hand him over to 
a third country for interrogation—by the European press, her officials 
could point out that Britain, Germany, Poland and others had colluded 
in it for years. The most common destinations for ‘rendered suspects’ 
are Egypt, Morocco, Syria and Jordan, all of which have been cited for 
human-rights violations by the State Department, and are notorious for 
their torture chambers. 


Another victim was Mamdouh Habib, an Egyptian-born Australian citi- 
zen. Detained and initially interrogated in Pakistan, Mr. Habib was turned 
over to Americans, two of whom had distinctive tattoos: ‘one depicted 
an American flag attached to a flagpole shaped like a finger, the other 
a large cross.’ Subjected to a full range of tortures, Habib was ‘beaten 
frequently with blunt instruments, including an object that he likened to 
an “electric cattle prod”.’ Habib was eventually released after a three-year 
ordeal at Guantánamo. According to one analyst, he had become ‘hope- 
lessly embarrassing.’ Apparently, he just did not know anything. Maher 
Arar, a Syrian-born Canadian, was apprehended while changing planes 
in New York's JFK airport. After being questioned for thirteen days by 
Americans, he was ‘placed in handcuffs and leg irons . . . and transferred 
to an executive jet.’ After a circuitous flight to Amman, he was trucked 
into Syria by a so-called ‘Special Removal Unit.’ Once there, Arar was 
whipped ‘with two-inch thick electrical cables, and kept . . . in a window- 
less underground cell that he likened to a grave.’ Like Habib and Masri, 
Arar was eventually released without charge.’ 


Dilawar, a 22-year-old Afghan taxi driver whose route took him past an 
American base on the day it was bombed by the resistance, was not so 
lucky. Apprehended as a suspected terrorist, Dilawar was whisked off 
to Bagram where he was chained to the ceiling of his cell for four days. 
Repeatedly and ruthlessly beaten about the legs, he was occasionally 
brought down and told to stand or sit—thence to be more vigorously 


6 New York Times, 9 January 2005. 
7 See Jane Mayer, ‘Outsourcing Torture’, New Yorker, 14 February 2005. 
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beaten because his damaged legs failed, and brutally kicked in the groin. 
Returned to his cell, Dilawar was again suspended from the ceiling and 
left to die. The coroner’s report says that Dilawar died of coronary arrest 
and that his legs had basically been pulpified’—despite the fact that ‘by 
the time Mr. Dilawar was taken into his final interrogation, most of the 
interrogators were convinced that the detainee was innocent’.® The fate of 
his three passengers was little better: a 15-month stay at Guantanamo. 


A lawyer representing some of the Guantánamo detainees has argued 
that, in conjuring the category of ‘illegal enemy combatant’, the us 
Administration cast the detainees ‘outside the law’. But is the terrorist 
suspect really outside the law or is he, as Giorgio Agamben defines it, 
homo sacer. he ‘who may be killed and yet not sacrificed’; a being whose 
exclusion from the law is the very means by which the law constitutes 
itself? At stake here is an idea of sovereignty founded on distinguish- 
ing the simple fact of life—‘bare life’ itself—-from the polis. But the 
act of making bare life into the state of exception that grounds all law 
also incorporates it into the political order. Was not Dilawar rendered 
homo sacer by reason of the state of exceptionality that shrouds Bagram? 
Agamben’s historical referent is the Nazi concentration camp, but he 
might have had Guantinamo in mind in distinguishing the camp from 
a prison: ‘while prison law only constitutes a particular sphere of penal 
law and is not outside the normal order, the juridical constellation that 
guides the camp is . . . martial law and the state of siege.’ Among the 
bleakest effects of Patriot Acts I and II is the way they serve to cast ter- 
rorist suspects into the legal limbo of the banned. As Agamben puts 
it, ‘he who has been banned is not, in fact, simply set outside the law 
and made indifferent to it but rather “abandoned” by it.’ Certainly, the 
detainee, bound in a foetal position, would have to feel that life and law 
had become indistinguishable, if not indifferent. 


The United States, it seems, is becoming the nation of the foetus—both 
the sacred and the banned. Besides those that pro-lifers carry about in 
jars at anti-abortion rallies, may we not also consider the brain-dead Terri 
Schiavo to be in some sense a foetus? ‘Better to err on the side of life’, 
was George Bush’s pronouncement over Schiavo’s inert body. For the 
Christian right, Schiavo was a sacred foetus, whose death would be for- 
ever remembered as a sacrifice; a martyr in the holy war against abortion. 


8 New York Times, 20 May 2005. 
9 Giorgio Agamben, Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, Stanford 1990. 
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For others—including, it seems, her husband—she was simply a body 
whose organs continued to function. The Schiavo case dramatized the 
polarization of America with respect to definitions of life and death. But 
her status as a sacred foetus has fast been superseded in the American 
psyche by the mass production of microscopic foetuses produced in fertil- 
ity clinics. Homo sacer has migrated into genomics. Are embryos now 
to be killed by the thousands in the attempt to develop remedies for the 
elderly? Or is each cluster of cells a being whose murder will reverberate 
throughout the nano-sphere as a crime and a sacrifice? 


Preferring not to 


Can Americans—so ready to turn the enemy's life into the banned 
and excluded, and pre-life into the sacred—imagine a form of life that 
resists being used as sovereignty’s ploy? In LeGuin’s Omelas, there are 
occasional individuals who simply leave—the ones who walk away. For 
Agamben, the possibility for breaking the power of exceptionality resides 
in potentiality: that which has the power ‘not to pass over into actuality; 
indeed, ‘the potentiality not to (be or do)’. This may suggest a quiet- 
ism morally untenable in a country at war; Bartleby, Melville’s bafflingly 
obstructionist scrivener, offers a further example.’ ‘I would prefer not 
to’ is Bartleby’s dictum, which he states ten times in the story. Each time 
his words hollow out the text with the force of an imploding bomb. A 
copyist, Bartleby first utters his passive defiance when asked by his boss, 
a lawyer, to proofread his fellow copyists’ work. Thereafter, every time 
Bartleby is asked to do something, he states his oddly put refusal. Finally, 
he will neither proofread, copy, run errands, take up a different form of 
employment, nor dislodge himself from the lawyer's office. Significantly, 
Bartleby’s negativism has a curious effect on his employer, who finds 
himself unwilling to confront the employee. Indeed, the lawyer-spends 
entire days wandering about the city so as to avoid coming face to face 
with the recalcitrant slacker squatting in his office. 


There could be no more exasperating affirmation and negation of homo 
sacer. Meagre in every way—in his clothes, body, food, movements, living 
quarters—Bartleby is a hair’s breadth away from the ‘bare life’ charac- 
terized as sovereignty’s necessary exception. For Gilles Deleuze he is ‘a 
being and nothing more." Here, Bartleby’s ‘I would prefer not to’ is read 


10 Great Short Works of Herman Melville, ed. Warner Berthoff, New York 2004. 
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as starkly literal; but the abrupt ending, ‘not to’, suggests an unsettling 
indeterminacy. Deleuze attributes the statement’s disruptive effect to its 
agrammaticality. The infinitive is snapped in half, pushing the sense of 
the language to the limit—just short of where it tips into gibberish. This 
is in contrast to that of Jum, the Indian chief in the Peruvian rainforest 
described in Mario Vargas Llosa’s La Casa Verde: ‘His purple lips explode 
with harsh and spitting sounds. Later, he stomps, roars, gesticulates, 
and spits some more.’* Jum meanders in and out of the tale, pleading 
his case in what the soldiers and rubber traders perceive as gibberish. 
Jum speaks a foreign tongue and is thus assigned to absolute ‘otherness’. 
Seen as subhuman, Jum falls outside the equation that articulates bare 
life to sovereignty. Bartleby’s words have a vernacular oddity to them, but 
are not wholly other. Agrammaticality, Deleuze argues, ‘burrows’ into 
standard language and opens it up to something perceived as foreign, 
but which may in fact be wholly originary. By contrast, Jum’s foreign 
language does not disrupt or obstruct because it does not work inside the 
dominant tongue to undo it. 


What, then, of the detainee at Guantánamo who speaks under interro- 
gation and through an interpreter? Somewhere between Bartleby and 
Jum, the detainee’s language is kidnapped and rendered intelligible. But 
there is more to the equation than the grammaticality of the utterance, 
or the geometry of the enunciatory relationship. There is also the physi- 
cality of voice, which is only a part of the larger materiality of the body. 
Bartleby does not say much; but with voice and body, he occupies his 
employer’s office. As the scrivener puts it when his boss arrives, ‘Not 
yet, I am occupied’. Bartleby’s pun here and agrammaticality elsewhere 
may unplode meaning but it is his body that will eventually have to be 
dealt with. In the end, at the suggestion of the lawyer's landlord, Bartleby 
is shipped off to prison. There he lingers, vagrant-like, until finally, like 
Kafka’s Hunger Artist, he slips into non-life. His former employer dis- 
covers him ‘strangely huddled at the base of the wall, his knees drawn 
up, and laying on his side, his head touching the cold stones.’ In death, 
Bartleby assumes a foetal position, embodying life’s end in a pre-life 
form; or homo sacer, killed but not sacrificed. 


But if Bartleby succeeded in disrupting, in obstructing, yet still suc- 
cumbed to bare life, the figure of Mackandal in Alejo Carpentier’s El Reino 
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de Este Mundo offers another solution—one which might be taken either 
metaphorically or historically. Leader of one of Santo Domingo’s pre- 
revolutionary rebellions, Mackandal is the living, breathing embodiment 
of politics fused with sorcery. Captured and condemned to be burned 
at the stake, Mackandal’s auto da fé is witnessed by plantation owners 
and slaves alike. The former see his body consumed in the fire; the lat- 
ter see body and flames metamorphose into a butterfly. Neither heroic 
martyr, nor sacrificial victim, Mackandal instead becomes myth. Beyond 
the shackled detainees, the rendered suspects, the body pyramids in Abu 
Ghraib, we may be sure the Guantánamo system is producing—in the 
backstreets of Sadr City, the slums of Gaza, the alleyways of Kabul—a 
new generation of fiery butterflies. 
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Perry ANDERSON 


THE WORLD MADE FLESH 


Social agendas in the West are in flux, as new kinds of issues gain salience— 
pension-systems, immigration regimes, reproductive rights, marital 
arrangements. Each is giving rise to large blocs of literature. On the left, 
Robin Blackburn’s Banking on Death and Géran Therborn’s Between Sex 
and Power stand out. On the right, Francis Fukuyama’s The Great Disruption 
and Our Posthuman Future were well-received interventions. Ongoing 
changes have found a vaster anthropological setting in Maurice Godelier’s 
Métamorphoses de la parenté. In different ways, all these works aim at the 
forms of social science. L’avénement du corps belongs to another genre: the 
philosophical essay, illustrated with an abundance of striking—if rarely 
sourced—data, and delivered with an intellectual mordancy and crisp liter- 
ary éclat that remain, even today, peculiarly French. Its author, Hervé Juvin, 
might also be regarded as a local phenomenon. In Anglophone societies 
business and culture are typically strangers, yielding at best—1f we exclude 
the distinguished example of W. G. Runciman, a throw-back to hereditary 
wealth closer to the time of Rosebery or Balfour than the cp1—earnest 
middle-brow apologetics at the level of Adair Turner’s Just Capital; but in 
France the intellectual executive is a not unfamiliar figure. Operating in the 
insurance world, Juvin writes without overt political attachments. But in so 
far as he can be situated, his connexons lie with Le Débat, the country’s 
livehest journal of the Centre-Right. 
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Lavénement du corps announces a time when the human body has started 
to pre-empt all other measures of value in the West, separating the experience 
of contemporary generations from that of all predecessors, and the rest of 
the world. At the basis of this sea change lies a spectacular transformation of 
life expectancy. When the Revolution broke out in 1789, the average span of 
life in France was 22. By 1900 it was just under 45. Today, it is 75 for men, 
and over 83 for women, and continually increasing. ‘We have every reason 
to hope that one girl out of two born in France since 2000 will live to be a 
hundred years old’. This prolongation of life is ‘the present that a century of 
blood and iron has left us—the present of a life that has doubled’. It amounts 
to ‘the invention of a new body, against need, against suffering and against 
time; against the world too—the world of nature, which was destiny’. The 
gift is restricted to the rich. ‘An entire generation will soon separate Europe 
from its neighbours to the south, when the median age of its population 
passes 50 (towards 2050), while that of the Maghreb remains under 30’. 

If the new longevity is a result of the advances of traditional medicine, 
beyond them lies the new ‘industry of life’, already capable of the produc- 
tion of human beings without intercourse, and on the brink of laboratory 
manufacture proper. Eugenics beckons at the future entrance to life, eutha- 
nasia as the normal exit from it. Social isolation can already count for more 
than physical decay in the decease of the elderly: ‘the time is near when 
death will come from distance or disgust with a world that is no longer 
one’s own—where life will no longer be what the body betrays, but what 
the spirit abandons, betraying the body’. Such parting with existence still 
remains passive. Ahead is ‘active death, willed and chosen, as the last stage 
m the invention of a new kind of body —the logical conclusion of ‘the claim 
to life as property, as domain par excellence of individual choice and the 
exercise of free will’. 

In between entry and exit, meanwhile, the body-shops of maintenance, 
repair, transformation and perfection are proliferating, as expenditures on 
dietetics, health care, cosmetic surgery, embellishment soar. The fabricated 
faces of Madonna or Mariah Carey are the new icons of beauty, and the pres- 
sure they express is felt at all levels of education and career. 


At every stage of life, the same gap recurs: children deemed good-looking by 
peers or adults have a ġo per cent greater chance of finishing their school- 
ing without mishap, just as new employees judged good-looking by their 
colleagues at work and their professional milieu have a 40 per cent greater 
chance of regular promotions and an ascending career, and will be likely to 
meet the handsome young man or attractive young woman who will help 
them nse in life, etc. 
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In public affairs, physical appearance becomes an even more essential con- 
dition of success, as the political class illustrates to satiety. 

Freed from physical labours, protected from ancient maladies, enhanced 
by novel additives, extended to longer durations, the reinvented body detaches 
itself from traditional obligations and constraints, as a machine for pleasure 
that is an end to itself. With this change, marriage as once understood— 
‘an institution that had nothing to do with desire, pleasure, the couple, 
and everything to do with the child, the prolongation of the line and its 
patrumony’—makes little sense. If, as experts point out, sexually speaking 


the number of performances is closely tied to the number of partners, is 
not conjugal commutment contrary to our moral duty of well-being? It would 
seem the French have got the message. In urban society, more than one mar- 
riage in two ends in divorce or separation. In 2002 the average Frenchman is 
more faithful to his bank than his wife—he puts up with it longer, an average 
of sixteen years for love, and twenty-two for money. 


As for children, the lengthening of the life of one generation reduces its 
interest in producing another. 


An important part of the biological capital of each individual is spent when 
it reproduces itself. In the current choice not to reproduce, or do so only 
seldom, or parsimoniously, may be seen a preference for the prolongation 
of life. At the limit, a generation that hved forever would have no need to 
reproduce itself at all 


The consequences of this thinning of the threads binding one genera- 
tion to the next are likely to be drastic for those born into the new order. They 
arrive, separated not only from parents more and more absorbed in them- 
selves, but from any of the forms of culture or relations with nature that 
once gave continuity of experience between the generations. Instead, they 
increasingly inhabit a virtual universe of digitalization, erasing the bounda- 
ries between the real and the simulacrum. 


The majority of children between three and twelve, initially m the United 
States, and henceforward also in France and Europe, spend more time in 
front of a screen—television, computer, video-game, mobile phone—than 
with their parents, teachers or their fnends. on average more than five hours 
a day, as against four with teachers, less than three with frends—and scarcely 
more than an hour with parents. 


In these conditions, the transmission of customs and values that was once 
assured by the family, the school system, the army, the church or the party 
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tends to shrivel to the passing on of one value only: money, as if in repara- 
tion for the abandonment of all the rest. Legacies get steadily larger, and 
investments in children—typically, privileged forms of education that will 
pay off in the labour market—continue to climb, even as the imaginative 
and moral distance between progenitors and their offspring grows. 

What conclusions does Juvin draw from his portrait of societies domi- 
nated by a reinvented ‘body? Economically, parents may ultimately leave 
larger bequests to their children, but meanwhile they have been taking—and 
will go on taking—far more from society at large, in a gigantic redistribution 
of assets at the expense of newer generations through the pension system. 
In France, he observes, the total purchasing power allocated to those who 
have retired has exploded in the last thirty years: a couple retiring in 1980 
could expect to receive triple the sum in pensions that thew parents would 
have got in 1956. Indeed, since the war the purchasing power of the retired 
has increased six times over, as against four times for wage-earners. Social 
benefits—not just pensions, but every land of tax exemption and subsidized 
or free services—overwhelmingly go to those who have ceased to work, in a 
system whose deficits will soon tot up to some Io per cent of cpp. This con- 
centration of resources cannot last for ever. ‘Sooner or later it will make an 
accumulation of privileges that gives social spending the role once occupied 
by inflation—but with inverse redistributive effects, benefiting creditor reti- 
rees rather than young wage-earning debtors—insupportable’. 

This sounds like a standard refrain of neo-liberal critiques of the French 
welfare state, which regularly denounce the same distortions, and count on 
the entry of Anglo-Saxon pension funds and flexible labour laws to rectify 
them, in confident reliance on the globalizing logic of today’s world market. 
Juvin, however, while otherwise at one with such critics, evinces none of their 
optimism. The market economy, he argues, was the bearer of the project of 
the West, ‘born under the sign of reason, mistress of universalism and of 
individuation’, and long remained its last criterion of the real and rational. 


The masters of suspicion shook our physical, psychic and moral certitudes, 
the market economy restored the principle of truth that we need to speak, to 
compare, to exchange—in a word, to live. Amidst abundance, peace, riches, 
it has been all that upheld reason in the world of ideologies, which contested 
but could not overthrow it, all that remained of logic between isolated indi- 
viduals; all that united them, the only common language among those who 
no longer share anything, the only reason for acting among those who no 
longer have any other 


An overly extravagant homage? Alas, simply a tribute to the past. “That 
is finished. A welfare economy, under the aegis of the primacy of the body, 
1s operating an immense reshuffling of values and prices, of preferences 
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and norms’—one that ‘places health, well-being and physical integrity above 
the economy’, and in so doing signifies a return of ‘collective choices’. In 
no way does this mean an eclipse of markets, which on the contrary are 
poised to invade ever more domains of the corporeal, and privatize them. 
But the financial markets that are today our nearest thing to a regime of 
truth will have to adapt to this successor system, and derive their legitimacy 
from subserving it, by ‘introducing calculations of value-added into the pro- 
duction of welfare’. Satisfactory profits lie ahead, as ‘the capitalism to come 
focuses unexampled means on the human body’, in health care, procreation 
and physical enhancement, ‘investing in what has never been the object of 
investment, inventing forms of private property over what has never been 
anyone’s property, determining monetary flows to pay for what has never 
been the object of exchange or demand’. But the days when financial mar- 
kets call the shots will soon be over. Another kind of regime is waiting. 

What will be its politics? For Juvin, born in 1958, the culture of the body 
descends from the sixties, when the rebels of 1968 raised the demand for 
sexual freedom. ‘Naturally, behind it, nothing, or very little was at stake; 
the only real liberation in this area is one that individuals achieve for 
themselves—collective political demonstrations are of small consequence 
for it’. Behind the banners and slogans, in fact, the deadening opposite of 
desire was on the march, the saturation and banalization of sex, with its 
generalized appropriation by the market. Alongside this flattening of the 
libidinal landscape, moreover, has gone the fading of all past forms of the 
transcendent. Longevity extinguishes belief in eternity. Not that a need for 
the sacred simply disappears. Religion, like nature, still has its appeal. But 
in this regime, genuine belief in either of them has all but vanished, and will 
not return. Instead, we have ersatz versions: techno raves rather than holy 
communion, not woods or wetlands but municipal parks. 

Still, whatever the fate of desire or devotion, surely democracy ttself is 
safe? Unfortunately not. The new technologies of permanent connectivity 
‘put the world at the disposal of the body, dispensing it from belonging, 
being represented, debating or voting’. They thereby undermine the tradi- 
tional institutions of democracy without as yet creating any viable forms to 
replace them. 


With the exhaustion of collective adventures, the deep weariness of the mind 
at the futile quest for the truth of History, of nature or of matter, only the nar- 
rative of the body, of its satisfactions and pleasures, and the search for new 
modes of sensibility, experience and emotion, sill hold our attention 


What is the upshot? Juvin’s central message is a sinister paradox: what com- 
munism set out to do, and disastrously failed to achieve, capitalism is in the 
process of realizing. The wildest of all the utopian dreams of revolutions 
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gone by is now taking shape, unseen, before our eyes. ‘The project aban- 
doned by a defunct political ideology, the transformation of the human 
condition, has become the object of the unexpected couple of science and 
the market’. For the discredited messianic conception of an anthropologi- 
cal transfiguration of humanity is at length coming to pass. ‘The economy 
of free enterprise has succeeded in delivering, and more, what the various 
socialisms promised and what they pursued with all the means at the dis- 
posal of a virtually unlimited power, in China as in the ussr: it has given 
birth to the new man’. 

How should L’avénement du corps be situated? At first glance, it might 
seem to belong to the literature of bio-politics set in train by Foucault, and an 
abundant source of demagogy and posturing ever since. In the Anglophone 
academy, in particular, where it has-been picked up by cultural studies, the 
term ‘body’ is a fairly reliable warning of hot air to come: a flashing sign to 
stay well away. Juvin, however, does not descend from this line of specula- 
tion. Standard references to Saint Michel are missing. His background is 
more that of the sober actuary than the goggle-eyed fumiste. Still, the ques- 
tion remains how far the notion of the body as deployed by him is less a 
definable object than an all-purpose operator allowing him to sweep up a 
range of heterogeneous processes into a single diagnostic. His chosen genre 
lends itself to this. Without citation of sources, the evidence for many of his 
most arresting claims is not readily testable. In that respect, Lavénement du 
corps might be regarded as an example of Kulturkritik. But here that broad 
category assumes a more specific guise. The essential register of the book is 
vatic: possessed of a driving vision of the future, commanding the selection 
of the data mustered to illustrate it. Extrapolation and exaggeration are inher- 
ent to this form. Does it thereby fall under an epistemological ban? Only for 
the most prudish scientism. Provided its nature and limits are understood, 
the practice of the genre can be a sign of intellectual vitality, without which 
cultural life would be poorer. Juvin is plainly such a case. 

That said, the horizon of the book is more local than its intention. 
Ostensibly, the new regime it describes is coming into force across the 
advanced capitalist world. In practice, however, the general zone of reference 
is Europe—the Venusian sector of the West, in Robert Kagan’s trenchant 
dichotomy, rather than its Martial terrain in the United States. A compari- 
son of Juvin’s work with Fukuyama’s pair of books on related topics brings 
home the differences. The former splices together problematics that remain 
distinct in the latter: marriage and the family in The Great Disruption, and 
biotechnology in Our Posthuman Future. Missing from Juvin’s European 
prospectus, on the other hand, are the American preoccupations with crime 
and psychotropes that feature prominently in Fukuyama’s work. The intel- 
lectual setting of l'avènement du corps, however, is still more delimited than 
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its European framework. The book comes out of a set of peculiarly national 
debates in France. 

Juvin’s emphasis on the deracinated abstrachon of the electronic uni- 
verse, and the de-naturalization of the human body, the atomism of podsters 
and surfers, is continually set against the historic connexions of human 
beings with the harsh resistances of the land that marked French rural soci- 
ety up to the sos, and the bracing disciplines of the State that moulded the 
institutions—schools, regiments, public services—of the French republic 
up to a more recent date. The dissolution of these two worlds, with mass 
urbanism, consumerism and now incipient multiculturalism, has left acute 
tensions in France’s political and intellectual life, splitting former friends and 
foes in all directions. In the ensuing disputes over what direction French 
society is or should be taking, Le Débat—the journal in whose collection 
Lavénement du corps appears—has ranged itself with those who regret the 
weakening of the classical Republic, and view with scepticism the arrival of 
more gelatinous, de-sublimated, Americanized norms of existence. Juvin’s 
affiliations are with this arcle. But similar attachments to an older order, 
and a related hostility—more savagely expressed—to the new, can be found 
on the left, most eloquently in the writing of Régis Debray. At various points 
in his book, as in his reflections on 1968, Juvin’s judgements are very close 
to those of Debray. Lavénement du corps, indeed, can be read as a dialectical 
sequel to Debray’s famous verdict on the late sixties: that the ardent revo- 
lutionaries of May imagined, like Columbus, that they were setting out for 
China, only to land in America—more specifically California, launching a 
cultural revolution in the name of a dreamland communism that in fact ush- 
ered in, rather than overthrew, a capitalism of demoralized consumption in 
France. The punch-line of Lavénement du corps takes the cunning of reason 
one stage further. The arrival of a capitalism reduced to the ministrations 
and transactions of the body will be the ironic triumph of the most extrava- 
gant deliria of socialism. 

What of the antibodies that might prevent this? Daniel Bell, whose Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism (1976) is the ancestral foreboding of misgivings 
on the centre-right about the antinomian consequences of unfettered indi- 
vidualism, put his bets on the ‘return of the sacred’ as the eventual bulwark 
against the complete disintegration of an orderly bourgeois world. Region 
would step ın to stem the tide of self-indulgence, where morals and poli- 
tics had failed. From the left, Debray would make a parallel move, if with 
a much more ambitious historical theory, positing transcendent faith as a 
virtual anthropological necessity—typically a world religion, though he has 
more recently scaled this back to any, even lay, communion. Juvin declines 
such consolation, in tones more remimiscent of Weber’s scornful dismissal 
in Science as a Vocation of the cults of his own day. Lavénement du corps ends 
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on a muted note. Financial markets are about to be dethroned as masters of 
the globe. But they will not cease to thrive in the regime that succeeds theirs, 
which will require collective political choices to determine the orders and 
distributions of welfare, yet erodes the democratic foundations for doing so. 
Neo-liberalism is indispensable, yet insupportable. The book is a contribu- 
tion to a literature with a future: bitter-sweet reflections—these distinctly 
more bitter than sweet—on the surprises of victory in the Cold War. 
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Laura Mulvey, Death 24x a Second: Stillness and the Moving Image, 
Reaktion Books: London 2005, £14.95, paperback 
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Tony Woop 
CELLULOID AND PLASMA 


A new period in the history of cinema opened at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury. The arrival of television from the 1950s and then video from the 1980s 
had drastically altered both film-going habits and the viewing experience— 
dispersing much of a film’s audience across millions of sitting-rooms, and 
allowing it to be interrupted by advertising breaks and pause buttons. But 
the advent of digital technologies in the 1990s brought a transformation in 
the very material basis of film, initiating a shift from celluloid to grids of 
phototransistors, numerically encoding their share of light. The image itself 
moved from chemical registration of reality to electronic analogue—breaking 
the camera’s privileged link to the material world. This roughly coincided 
with the centenary of cinema in 1995, which by itself might have prompted 
a wave of retrospection on the history of the medium, but which was now 
accompanied by a sense that a definitive boundary had been breached. No 
longer recording physical presences—even in order to reconfigure them as 
fiction—cinema was entering an endless realm of simulacra. Its anniversary 
seemed to mark a death of sorts, and film’s history began to be regarded as 
a vast repository for the traces of a vanished past. As Laura Mulvey puts it in 
her new book, ‘the cinema is inhabited increasingly by spectres’. 

Death 24x a Second takes up both the challenge to critical thinking rep- 
resented by new technological developments, and the impulse towards 
reflection on film’s past that they have occasioned. The title plays on a 
phrase from Jean-Luc Godard’s Le Petit Soldat, in which the question ‘what 
is cinema?’ is answered: ‘truth 24 times a second’. Mulvey’s focus is not on 
film’s capacity to capture reality, but on the relationship between movement 
and stasis that the medium embodies. The images floating on the screen 
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draw life from the mechamzed motion of a celluloid strip; but behind the 
Ilusion of movement lies a series of stillnesses, each frame comprising a 
frozen instant of action. Film, then, not only registers what is in front of the 
camera lens, but also fixes it in a lifeless reproduction—before re-animating 
it with a beam of light. 

This shuttling between animate and inanimate is at the core of the the- 
matics of death and the uncanny which take up the early part of the book, 
though the latter motifs recur throughout. Two other preoccupations form 
the basis for subsequent chapters. The relationship between movement and 
stasis in terms of both narrative flow and film form is examined through case 
studies of Hitchcock’s Psycho, Rossellini’s Journey to Italy and Kiarostami’s 
Koker trilogy, with briefer excursions on Powell and Pressburger, Douglas 
Sirk and Michael Snow. The book’s final chapters move to a discussion of 
the effects on the viewing experience of digital media and the diffusion of 
film through video and pvp formats. The implications of these shifts are 
perhaps the most thought-provoking element of Death 24x a Second, though 
Mulvey’s close readings are also exemplary ın their lucidity and depth. But 
it is above all her engagement with cinema, both as art form and historical 
artefact, that makes the book a welcome contribution. 

For Mulvey, the interweaving of motion and stillness is the central para- 
dox of cinema. Video and pvp served only to amplify the possibilities for 
delay, the deathly stillness already present at film’s inception. She traces 
cimema’s dual origins in optical science and the arts of illusion, and notes 
the tension between reason and 1rrational belief that carned over into pho- 
tography and, later, film—first received as both marvel of technological 
progress and means of visual deception, or even of ghostly communication, 
as in Gorky’s famous description of a Lumiére film of 1896 as a trip to ‘the 
kingdom of shadows’. The same overlap between appearance and apparition 
leads Mulvey into a reading of Freud and Wilhelm Jentsch on the uncanny, 
notions of which also underpin her reflections on the indexical properties of 
film. Drawing on Bazin and Barthes, she sees the temporal confusion that 
is the essential quality of photographs as equivalent to an uncanny erosion 
of the distinction between imagination and reality. As records of a fleet- 
ing moment, photographs defy impermanence; but at the same time, for 
Barthes they always pointed to the future absence of their subjects—their 
poignancy stemming from their simultaneous preservation of the past and 
intimation of death. Barthes specifically excluded film from his considera- 
tions, because the imbrication of the umage ın the flow of narrative robbed 
it of the stillness necessary for its traumatic detail, its punctum, to emerge. 
But for Bazin, film too could evoke what Barthes termed the ‘vertigo of time 
defeated’; in his 1945 essay on “The Ontology of the Photographic Image’, 
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Bazin wrote that, with film, ‘for the first time the image of things is also the 
image of their durations, change mummified as it were.’ 

The advent of video and pvp made it possible for every viewer to stop the 
film, and for on-screen images to stand in for still photographs and regain, 
in Mulvey’s view, some of the uncanny power previously sacrificed to the 
needs of narrative. It has also facilitated the kind of close reading that Mulvey 
performs in the book’s middle section, in which she demonstrates that the 
intertwining of motion and stasis, animation and ossification, is repeated on 
the thematic and narrative levels. Linking the motion of plot to the Freudian 
concepts of death drive and pleasure principle, Mulvey suggests that a film’s 
terminus in death or ‘the erotic stasis of marriage’ can be seen as a ‘return 
of the repressed stillness on which cinema’s illusion of movement depends.’ 
In Psycho, however, the path to stasis is brought short by Marion’s death in 
the middle of the film, which sets the audience a new telos in the shape of 
the investigation. Mulvey notes the dense weaving of Freudian motifs in the 
film—notably the penultimate shot, in which Norman and Mother are con- 
flated in a ghastly superimposition, precisely the combination of animate 
and inanimate to which both Jentsch and Freud referred. 

The same doubling of narrative content and formal properties recurs in 
Mulvey’s analysis of Rossellini’s Journey to Italy, whose moments of narra- 
tive halt she sees as a challenge to the traditional, male-centred progress of 
the action. Instead of the conventional ‘realism’ of Hollywood, reality itself 
intrudes as Rossellini’s camera dwells on ruins, caves, drifting smoke, and 
‘the image moves away from its fictional frame of reference’. The films of 
Kiarostami thrive on the gap between what the camera records and the fic- 
tive context in which it does so—above all in the Koker trilogy, Where is the 
Friend’s House? (1986), Life and Nothing More . . . (1992) and Through the 
Olive Trees (1994). While the first film relates the travails of a boy trying 
to find a friend’s house in order to return his homework book, the second 
portrays the return of the director to the area where the first film was shot, 
which was struck by an earthquake in 1990. As the Kiarostami-surrogate 
attempts to locate the boys who appeared in Where is the Friend’s House?, 
the viewers attention is drawn to the distance between the event and its 
representation: we have no footage of the earthquake itself, only signs of its 
aftermath and the testimony of survivors. 

The earthquake is the traumatic, unfilmed event at the centre of the 
Koker trilogy, towards which, ın Mulvey’s view, Kiarostami adopts a strategy 
of ‘deferred action’—unable to convey the reality of the disaster directly, the 
second and third films express it in delays to the plot and disruptions of fic- 
tional framing. She observes a parallel between this ‘aesthetic of digression’ 
and Deleuze’s idea of a cinematic ‘time-image’ emerging from the ruins of 
World War 11 in Italian neo-realism—linlaing back to her reading of Journey 
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to Italy. Her concluding remarks on Kiarostami, meanwhile, return us to 
the initial questions raised by digital media and film’s centenary, through a 
discussion of the coda to Kiarostami’s A Taste of Cherry (1997) which, in con- 
trast to the rest of the film, was shot on video. The film consists of a series 
of encounters in which the protagonist, Mr Badii, circles around Tehran's 
outskirts in his car and tries to convince three strangers to bury him after 
he commits suicide. As night falls, Badu climbs down into the hole dug 
for his grave, high on a hillside, and settles himself down in ıt. After a fade 
to black, there follows a brief video sequence showing the next morning’s 
sunrise over the valley, the main actor now out of the grave and enjoying 
a cigarette while the film crew rest between takes. The scene ‘undermines 
the finality’ of the ending, and allows us to step outside the narrative frame. 
‘The film’s drive towards death’, Mulvey suggests, ‘has an allegorical dimen- 
sion in which Badii’s quest acts also as an elegiac reflection on the dying 
moments of cinema’. The coda, then, arguably implies that video—also the 
format in which Kiarostami’s next feature, Ten, was shot—could serve as the 
new body for its reincarnation. 

The possibilities opened up by new technologies form the focus of the 
book’s final three chapters, which deliver an ambiguous verdict on the devel- 
opments to which digitalization has given rise. Mulvey sees the ‘delayed 
cinema’ created by viewers’ new-found capacity to freeze frames and move 
around within the film at will as facilitating both techniques of close read- 
ing and forms of fetishistic investment that had previously been limited. 
She examines the opening scene of Douglas Sirk’s Imitation of Life, which 
takes place in Coney Island and shows glamorous, white Lora (Lana Turner) 
on the boardwalk, searching for her daughter Susie. The latter is sitting 
beneath the pier with Annie, a black woman who subsequently becomes 
Lora’s domestic servant. Shot-by-shot scrutiny of the mise-en-scéne reveals 
a spatial codification of racial hierarchies and the constructed gender roles 
of its protagonists that would only have been subliminally apparent to the 
cinema viewer—laying bare the film’s ‘social unconscious’. 

By contrast, Douglas Gordon’s art installation 24-Hour Psycho—a projec- 
tion of Psycho slowed down to two frames per second—focuses attention on 
the image as a formal arrangement of light and shade, and turns its protago- 
nists unto juddering, uncanny icons. According to Mulvey, 24-Hour Psycho 
represents a ‘point of no return for cinema itself’, marking a shift in spec- 
tatorship from collective voyeurism to ‘something closer to fetishism and 
investment in repetition, detail and personal obsession.’ In her landmark 
1975 essay ‘Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema’, Mulvey analysed the cod- 
ing of sexual difference ın cinema, suggesting that the pleasures of narrative 
film relied on the subordination of the gazes of both camera and spectators to 
the gaze of the characters ‘at each other within the screen illusion’. Once the 
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viewer can control the progress of the latter, however, narrative flow can be 
disrupted far more effectively than through long, actionless takes or digres- 
sions. As a result, the viewers engagement with the film moves away from 
absorption in narrative, and into contemplation of the image as a totality, tak- 
ing in peripheral details or fixing, and fixating on, actors’ faces and bodies. 

The viewer's capacity to manipulate the image, then, tends in two direc- 
tions: towards a weakening of cinema’s illusion on the one hand, and towards 
an enhancement of fetishistic investment on the other. In line with the latter, 
Mulvey sees the mass diffusion of control over the image as extending what 
Annette Michelson termed the ‘ludic sovereignty’ of the editing table to a 
broader public. Mulvey:then contends that this ‘sense of euphoria’, coupled 
with the arrival of remote-control repetition compulsion, works to reinstate 
the aura Benjamin thought would be dispelled by mechanical reproduction. 
This move could perhaps have been more fully elaborated, since 1t is unclear 
how it relates to her argument that, with the increased potential for viewers 
to freeze the image and enter something akin to the tangled temporality 
of the still photograph, it is now possible to locate a Barthesian punctum 
in cinematic images. 

Indeed, Death 24x a Second raises a number of questions which Mulvey 
leaves somewhat open, and which could have been pursued further. For 
instance, whether the twin dynamics of demystification and re-enchantment 
that she identifies really coexist at present, or if we are in fact dealing with 
a process in which images are first freed from their referents, and then 
re-integrated into new codes and structures of thought. The weakening of 
illusion to which Mulvey refers might simply be the necessary first step on 
the path to a new framework of illusion, which is taking shape all around us 
with the aid of the new technologies she tentatively embraces. Indeed, the 
auratic revival on which she remarks is unfolding within an altered visual 
economy, and in the context of a massive expansion of the power of media 
conglomerates. Death 24x a Second would have benefited from further con- 
sideration of both aspects. Though Mulvey does not specifically discuss the 
contemporary image-world, it is surely the profusion of imagery that defines 
the postmodern visual environment, in which cinema takes its place as one 
among many sources of optical stimuli. 

Mulvey asserts that cinema’s aesthetics have ‘a greater coherence 
across its historic body’ than before—implying that the opposition between 
Hollywood and avant-garde to which she formerly held has been eroded. In 
historical retrospect, the boundaries between film idioms may indeed come 
to seem less solid, and films themselves to display more commonalities with 
their time than with the present. But Mulvey does not address the important 
question of whether the same holds true of current productions. There has 
certainly been a rapprochement between the aesthetic codes of Hollywood 
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and those of the international festival circuit; many recent art-house films 
have appropriated montage styles and narrative ploys from major studio 
releases, and some have even sought commercial advice at script stage, via 
integrating mechanisms such as the Sundance circuit. The reverse proc- 
ess, of avant-garde innovation migrating to the mainstream, is common 
enough—witness the widespread adoption of Godard’s jump-cut or Welles’s 
overlapping dialogue. But the re-emergence of what the French termed 
a cinéma de qualité—glossy literary adaptations, costume dramas and the 
like—points to a percolation of commercial criteria into what was formerly 
seen as the counter-current. The coherence Mulvey identifies is arguably not 
the product of gradual aesthetic convergence, but of a process of coloniza- 
tion by the market. 

This has far-reaching implications. For if screens which used to show 
avant-garde film are instead occupied by one or other national sub-species of 
commercial cinema, where 1s artistic mnovation going to take place? Viewers 
ın search of ideas and forms that run against the blockbusting flow are pre- 
sented with a dwindling choice of venues. It is perhaps this that explains the 
rise of the art-installation film—in its turn far from immune to commodify- 
ing tendencies—and above all video documentary as new loci of avant-garde 
practice, largely outside the circuits of regular cinematic distribution. Mulvey 
has surprisingly little to say in this book about the problems and agendas of 
this new, fragmentary opposition to the mainstream, but it 1s here that the 
most promising possibilities for the future of the seventh art lie. 

Revisiting her 1975 call for radical film-makers to liberate the ‘look of the 
camera into the materiality of time and space and the look of the audience 
into dialectics and passionate detachment’, she concludes that ‘something 
like this transformation of spectatorship has now taken place’. The hesitancy 
of the formulation is revealing, ın an otherwise precisely written work. More 
indicative still, however, is Mulvey’s assertion that ‘the spectator’s look, now 
interactive and detached from a collective audience, can search for the look of 
the camera while also asserting control over the look within the fiction.’ This 
1s the ‘pensive spectator’, whose interactivity, her capacity to assert control, 1s 
predicated on her severance from a collective audience—as is the potental 
for new forms of fetishistic investment in the image. Mulvey recalls her ear- 
lier hopes for the evolution of ‘an alternative spectator, who was driven not 
by voyeurism but by curiosity . . . Curiosity, a drive to see, but also to know, 
still marked a utopian space for a political, demanding visual culture, but also 
one ın which the process of deciphering might respond to the human mind’s 
long-standing interest and pleasure in solving puzzles and riddles.’ Today’s 
‘pensive spectator’, who uses technology to create new ways of looking ‘not 
at the world, but at the internal world of cinema’, may be a descendant of the 
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‘curious spectator’, she suggests rather wanly. The drop—in engagement, but 
also in ambitions for radical practice—is a steep one. 

Mulvey makes only passing reference here to the economic basis for 
the technological shifts on which she dwells. She is enthusiastic about the 
expansion of cinephilia made possible by pvp—a positive trend, but minor 
in scale. Crucially, it has occurred alongside—perhaps even because of — 
an increasing consolidation of the influence and reach of corporate media 
empires, which exercise a homogenizing stranglehold over the distribution 
and marketing of films. The inexorable rise of private control over visual 
media is, naturally, a product of the global extension of capital, and might 
seem to fall outside the purview of a work such as Death 24x a Second. But 
as Mulvey at several points implicitly recognizes, its impact is felt at the level 
not only of multiplexes and city streets, but in the living-rooms of individual 
spectators and in the intervals they can now insert between frames. 

Given cinema’s history as a collective experience—whether of narrative 
involvement, avant-garde estrangement or celebrity-worship—the disag- 
gregation of the film audience into a multitude sitting in front of separate 
screens would seem to mark a crucial shift. The deepening individualization 
of spectatorship that has accompanied these developments never comes to 
the fore of her analysis, but it shadows the discussion throughout. For it 
is surely the collective dimension of cinema that was most altered by the 
arrival of rv, video and then pvp—and a century of shared imagery that 
was the object of retrospection in the mid-1990s, in face of an uncertain 
future of fragmentation. Mulvey has written a thoughtful book, but holds 
back from one of the key implications haunting it: if individuahzed view- 
ing is the price of access to the riches of cinema’s past, and if film criticism 
depends on seizing hold of the latent stillnesses, the little deaths, at the 
heart of the medium, is cinephilia doomed to become a compartmentalized 
work of mourning? 
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VENEZUELA'S MURDOCH 


With a fortune of more than $4 billion, Gustavo Cisneros likes to promote 
the notion of himself as the wealthiest man in Latin America and the most 
powerful media baron of the continent, a Latino equivalent to Murdoch or 
Berlusconi. Since 1961 the Organización Cisneros has owned Venevisión, 
the main commercial rv. channel in Venezuela—best known abroad for its 
rabid opposition to Chávez during the 2002 coup, and ceaseless denunci- 
ation of his supporters as ‘mobs’ and ‘monkeys’. From the 1980s he has 
extended his empire across Latin America to include Chile’s Chilevisión and 
Colombia’s Caracol tv, with a major stake in DirecTV Latin America, whose 
satellite beams a diet of sport, game-shows, telenovelas and predigested 
news to twenty Latin American countries. He also has a lucrative share in 
Univisión, the main Spanish-language channel for the United States, and a 
jomt Latin American internet connection venture with aot-TimeWarner. 
Like many wealthy Latin Americans, Cisneros is a chameleon when it 
comes to nationality. Nominally a Venezuelan—he was born in Caracas in 
1945, to an entrepreneurial Cuban father and Venezuelan mother—he was 
educated and served his media apprenticeship in the us. But he ıs also a 
citizen of Spain, at the personal request of King Juan Carlos; an American in 
New York, a Cuban in Miami, and a Dominican in the Dominican Republic, 
where his pricipal base—the Casa Bonita, close to the La Ramona beach 
resort—is within a golfer’s swing of the retreats of other billionaires of 
Cuban extraction, grown rich on the profits of-sugar, rum and real estate. 
Cisneros’s cosmopolitan lifestyle allows him to escape the limited horizons 
of a Latin American country that traditionally plays in a minor league. A 
Venezuelan, according to a long-standing and disrespectful Latin American 
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joke, is a Panamanian who thinks he is an Argentmian. Like so many rich 
Spanish Americans, Cisneros has always found his own country too small 
for his talents and too insecure for his accumulated fortune. As one of the 
shadowy figures providing American capitalism with local muscle outside 
the United States, he is a striking illustration of why there 1s no national 
bourgeoisie in Venezuela. Cisneros is bound hand and foot to the empire, 
and has been handsomely repaid. 

No slouch at self-promotion, Cisnero can now boast a glowing biography 
by Pablo Bachelet, replete with an introductory panegyric from the liberal 
Mexican novelist Carlos Fuentes. Bachelet’s motives in this project—he is a 
half-Chilean, Washington-based financial journalist, ex-Dow Jones, currently 
Reuters—can hardly be in doubt. Bachelet has had privileged access to the 
Cisneros family, and most of his account—an undemanding read—is drawn 
verbatim from the insights of Gustavo humself, who presumably also provided 
the smiling photographs of ‘the global empresario’ with the Pope, the Dalai 
Lama, Kissmger, Deng Xiaoping, Walesa, Mandela, Thatcher, Netanyahu, 
Agnelli and, of course, Presidents Carter, Reagan, Bush, Clinton and Bush. 
Why Fuentes, once a pillar of progressive writing in Latin America and an 
early supporter of the Cuban Revolution, should choose to hitch his wagon to 
such a figure as Cisneros, when similar literary turncoats in the Anglophone 
or European spheres would baulk at playmg such a role for Murdoch or 
Berlusconi, can only be explained by the Latin American context. 

Gustavo was the fourth son of Diego Cisneros, already an important 
entrepreneur in Caracas. On the death of his Cuban father, young Diego 
had gone with his Venezuelan mother to Trinidad, and was educated there 
as a British-Dominion schoolboy. He moved to Caracas as a young man and 
soon, with considerable charm and fluent English, became a salesman for us 
auto firms, selling Chryslers and Studebakers to a burgeoning Venezuelan 
market in the 1930s, while running a bus service to Catia, a working-class 
hilltop suburb of Caracas, out of a fleet of converted trucks. The Cisneros 
fortunes took off at the beginning of the Second World War when the family 
acquired the rights to bottle and distribute Pepsi Cola. According to local leg- 
end (though Bachelet does not mention the episode), Diego’s men pushed 
Coca Cola’s lorries over a cliff, thereby depriving his rival of their unmistake- 
able skirt-shaped bottles, unobtainable until after peace was declared. Pepsi 
swiftly moved to Number One and—uniquely in Latin America—remained 
in that position in Venezuela for years to come. As Bachelet approvingly 
relates, Cisneros pére soon brought under his control every product involved 
in Pepsi’s production: glass, bottles, bottle tops, sugar, carbolic acid, crates 
and packaging. Later the company began operating in other countries in Latin 
America, first Colombia and then Brazil. In the 1950s, Diego moved into radio 
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and the embryonic television industry, and in 1961 founded a new channel, 
Venevisión, which was to become Gustavo’s special preoccupation. 

The Cisneros company of the 1950s and 60s was centrally placed to act 
as an outrider for American capital. As such, it became part of a new elite 
in Venezuela that flourished through the state’s (more properly, the politi- 
cal parties’) liberal distribution of rising oil rents. The landed oligarchy had 
waned in wealth and power from the early years of the twentieth century, as 
agriculture began a steep decline. With expanding urbanization and public- 
sector employment, private profits in the postwar period were.tied to the 
rising trade ın imported—above all American—goods. The project of the 
Cisneros family, like those of other entrepreneurial white settler families 
in many Latin American countries, was to bring the particular comforts 
of us civilization—its foods, its culture, its forms of relaxation, its beauty 
products—to Latin America’s growing middle class. 

Diego Cisneros was a good friend of Rómulo Betancourt, founder leader 
of Acción Democrática, who had helped him with the launch of Venevisión. 
The family would be in close touch with Acción Democratica’s subsequent 
leaders as they took their turn with those of copzt, the other principal 
bourgeois party, in the Tweedledum—Tweedledee rotations that constituted 
Venezuelan democracy for four decades after 1958; and in particular with 
the notoriously corrupt Carlos Andrés Pérez, president both in the boom 
years of the mid-7os and at the crisis-ridden turn of the gos, when he was 
hounded out of office for misappropriation of funds. Another vital ally was 
the powerful Acaén Democrática banker Pedro Tinoco, who played the 
role of consigliere for the Cisneros family in its dealings with us companies. 
Tinoco would serve as Venezuelan Finance Minister from 1969-72, and 
as chairman of the Central Bank under Pérez:from 1989-92. He died just 
before the fall of the Banco Latino, of which he had been president, triggered 
the Venezuelan financial crisis of 1994. 

The 25-year-old Gustavo took over the family business ın 1970 when his 
father was incapacitated by a stroke. He had graduated from Babson College in 
1968, and then spent two years working at asc Television in Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and New York. In 1970, in a ‘simple ceremony’ at St Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Manhattan, he made a successful dynastic marriage to Patty 
Phelps, whose American father had, like Diego Cisneros, established him- 
self in Caracas as a salesman for Ford Motors, Singer Sewing Machines and 
Underwood Typewriters. The Phelps were also the founding owners of Radio 
Caracas, whose Tv branch, rcrv, was the main competitor to Venevisión. 

Through the 1970s, oil-rich Venezuela was flooded with petro-dollars. 
Political connections could not quite secure Cisneros’s ambitious 1975 bid 
for a string of petrochemical plants, to be part-financed by the state. Bachelet 
sadly reports that ‘it was not enough to have convinced the president’: despite 
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Carlos Andrés Pérez’s support, Cisneros’s Pentacom project was blocked by 
strong opposition from deputies—unnamed in Bachelet’s rather opaque 
account—who felt it would hand a strategic Venezuelan industry over to 
transnational companies. But fortuitously in 1976 the Latin American 
supermarket empire of the Rockefeller family was broken up under the 
rules of the Andean Pact. Aided by Tinoco, the Cisneros family snapped 
up the Venezuelan branch, acquiring 48 supermarkets and a dozen soda 
fountains at a stroke. They were now able to integrate the various Cisneros 
interests, using one to promote the other. Products available in their capa 
supermarkets were soon displayed on Venevisión, by now the country’s 
dominant tv channel. Stars of the new soap operas pioneered by Venevisión 
were mobilized to drink Cisneros-franchise champagne and to use Cisneros 
shampoo. Before long the soda fountains acquired from Rockefeller had 
been re-branded as Burger King; the franchises for Taco Bell and Pizza Hut 
were also acquired and promoted on Tv, followed by the local chain of Sears, 
Roebuck department stores, later renamed Maxys. 

Always modern and American, the Cisneros family were early promot- 
ers of mild pornography, acquiring the ‘Miss Venezuela Organization’ that 
groomed aspiring models for national and international beauty competi- 
tions. The scantily dad women, all spookily white in a country of Indians and 
blacks, not only appeared regularly in Maxys and on Venevisión but were also 
the vehicle for promoting the Cisneros goods available in the Cisneros super- 
markets. As Cisneros’s nephew Carlos would later boast, when purchasing 
the Latin American rights to Playboy tv: ‘We understood that [Playboy] was 
the single biggest treasure that had not been taken from the United States to 
Latin America, because everybody assumed it’s a very Catholic continent.’ 

The massive oil revenues of the 1970s had gone to shore up a vast 
patronage network for Venezuela’s rulers, as well as a scattering of show- 
piece infrastructural projects. As oil prices began to fall, the Pérez and then 
Herrera governments sought to sustain the ap—copg! dyarchy through 
increased borrowing. The country’s external debt spiralled dramatically after 
the hike ın us interest rates in 1979, reaching $31bn in 1982—almost dou- 
ble the figure for 1978. The economy contracted sharply, inflation rose and 
capital flight accelerated, creating pressures the overvalued bolivar could not 
withstand. The results were the exchange controls and devaluation of 1983, 
which Bachelet discusses only in terms of the impact—‘a harsh blow-—-on 
the elites whose greed had helped bring it about. According to Julia Buxton 
in her essay, ‘Economic Policy and the Rise of Chávez’, the new controls 
revealed that favoured ‘clients’ of the governing parties had siphoned off 
some $11bn in foreign-currency reserves to fund their cheap dollars. During 
the six years in which the exchange controls were in place real salaries fell by 
20 per cent, public spending collapsed, unemployment rose to double digits 
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and inflation reached 40 per cent. In 1978 only 10 per cent of Venezuelans 
lived in poverty; by 1988 the figure was 39 per cent. 

The response of Cisneros and his ilk was, of course, capital flight. Briskly 
citing Cisneros’s motto: ‘The greatest and best opportunities arise from crises’, 
Bachelet turns to detail Cisneros’s vestments overseas. In 1984 he bought 
Spalding, the giant us sporting chain, and then Galerías Preciados in Madrid, 
another flagship store. The outcome was disastrous: the British real-estate 
developer whom Cisneros had hoped to rope into the deal went down in the 
Wall Street crash of 1987, and in lieu of cash Cisneros was lumbered with a 
prestigious plot next to St Paul’s Cathedral in London, on which the specious 
architectural attentions of the Prince of Wales were already fixed. Cisneros, 
obsequiously anxious to please the Prince but keener still for the cash the 
development would produce, presented Charles with the plans for the site 
drawn up by Arup, in the ultra-modernist residence of the British Ambassador 
in Caracas. The Prince excoriated the Arup scheme, demanding lower build- 
ings and fewer shops, and Cisneros was forced to abandon the project. 

By 1988 real wages had fallen by 40 per cent, and the cost of servicing the 
debt had risen to $sbn a year. That December, Carlos Andrés Pérez was re- 
elected as President after a campaign designed to conjure the free-spending 
boom years of his 1970s term. Once installed, however, Pérez switched tack, 
pledged himself to an ımr-dictated Structural Adjustment Programme and 
unplemented a raft of neoliberal measures, cutting public-service subsidies 
and rescinding price controls. Within a year, the economy contracted by 8 
per cent. General poverty rose from 44 per cent in 1988 to 67 per cent in 
1989, and extreme poverty from 14 to 30 per cent in the same period. When 
bus fares shot up to reflect the rising cost of petrol in February 1989, Caracas 
exploded ın a fiesta of looting and rioting. Four of the Cisneros supermarkets 
were sacked. The uprising, known as the Caracazo, was eventually crushed 
by the army, with more than a thousand people killed. 

Defending Pérez’s ‘sober package of measures’, Bachelet admits that 
‘Venezuela had not been prepared during the election campaign to confront 
the truth’. But his principal concern is his hero’s fortune. The Caracazo was 
a turning point for Cisneros. It made him realize that his wealth was no 
longer safe in Caracas. His simple and lucrative role as the handmaiden of 
us capitalism there was under serious threat. The Venezuelan state itself 
was collapsing, its timbers: rotted from within. He decided he would have 
to move the bulk of his family’s fortune out of the country. As shock ther- 
apy continued, the economy shrank further and poverty rates continued to 
worsen. In February 1992 the then Colonel Chavez launched an unsuccess- 
ful coup d'etat aimed at halting the neoliberal juggernaut Pérez had set in 
moton. Cisneros placed Venevisión at Pérez’s disposal, and the President’s 
broadcast on the day of the coup saved his political life. But such was Pérez’s 
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unpopularity that it rubbed off on the tv station. Audience figures dropped 
dramatically, with a consequent loss of advertising revenue, and the station 
only regained prime position when it broadcast the football World Cup from 
the United States in 1994. ; 

In the spring 1993 Pérez’s government collapsed amid accusations that 
he had misappropriated 250m bolívares ($2.8m) of government funds—an 
episode Bachelet discreetly veils, wringing his hands instead over the onset of 
instability in Venezuela’s democracy. Fresh elections were held in December, 
in which Acción Democrática was defeated; Cisneros had lost his ally ın the 
Miraflores Palace. Then, in January 1994, the country’s principal bank, the 
Banco Latino, was taken into receivership, threatening the savings of the 
muddle class. The Cisneros family was heavily implicated in the debacle: 
their friend Tinoco had been the bank’s President, and had invited Gustavo’s 
brother Ricardo onto its Board. The flurry of accusations against his brother 
prompted Cisneros to make a public appearance on Venevisién, denounc- 
ing the campaign against his kin and the pain it had caused him. Though 
Bachelet glides rapidly over the scandal, content to let Cisneros’s fraternal 
feelings take the place of facts, the blow to the Cisneros reputation was con- 
siderable. The effect on the country’s economy was far worse. The Rafael 
Caldera government poured ra per cent of the 1994 Gop into stabilizing the 
country’s financial system. Capital flight and currency devaluation led to 
inflation rates of over 70 per cent and even deeper public-spending cuts. 

Cisneros’s moves to get his stock out of Venezuela now went into top 
gear. He sold off his Pepsi operation to its rival, Coke—dismaying free- 
market sentimentalists, and proving once again that there is no honour 
among thieves—and Maxys and the capa supermarkets to a Colombian 
chain; he even got rid of Spalding. He reinvested the proceeds in the us-based 
Pueblo Xtra supermarkets, with outlets in less disturbed regions like Florida 
and Puerto Rico, and began to move his funds out of the earlier vehicles of 
mass consumption—supermarkets, burger joints, ice cream, shampoo—and 
into the income-generators of a new era: television, telecommunications, 
the internet, popular music and, of course, their accompaniments, soft 
drinks and beer. 

From this fire sale, Venevisión was exempted. It had proved its worth 
through the international success of its telenovelas, which moved out of the 
limited Latin American market in the 1990s to find a niche all over the 
globe. Their tacky formula proved irresistible: an aspirational story-line, 
tear-jerking emotional drama and dollops of soft porn. Based on this tri- 
umph, Cisneros had high hopes of buying into the us Tv market, with its 
millions of Latino viewers. His friend Emilio Azcárraga, owner of Mexico’s 
Televisa, had already made a stab at this in the 1980s, setting up a company 
known as Univisi6n, but had been forced to sell in 1986 after a run-in with 
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the us Federal Communications Commission over its foreign ownership. 
Fifteen years Cisneros’s senior, Azcárraga was otherwise a similar figure: 
the son of a local magnate,-who consolidated and expanded the family busi- 
ness into a pan-Latin American operation; Bachelet mentions Azc4rraga’s 
frequent yachting trips to see Cisneros in the Dominican Republic. Cisneros 
now helpfully proposed a joint venture between himself, Azc4rraga and an 
American partner, to placate the rcc. The deal was clinched in 1992, and 
Univisión began broadcasting to us Latinos the fare—telenovelas, vacuous 
talk-shows, ‘news’—that had originated in Venezuela and Mexico. This 
might be considered cultural imperialism in reverse, but in practice the 
programming was already highly Americanized, and was now merely regur- 
gitated to a us Latino audience already familiar with the recipe. Ironically, 
Venevisién was now obliged to introduce a multi-ethnic dimension into its 
programmes—wholly unfamiliar in the white racist atmosphere of Caracas, 
but a sine qua non in the contemporary culture of the United States. 

By 1996 the limping Caldera government was forced to turn to the mmr. 
The brutal ‘Venezuela Accord’ lifted price controls, inter alia, and inflation 
rose to over 100 per cent. By the end of the year generalized poverty was 86 
per cent and extreme poverty 65 per cent. These were salad days for Cisneros. 
He soon took over Azc4rraga’s share-holding of Univisión and, with the 
United States under his belt, began buying up Tv stations in Latin America, 
notably Chilevisión in Chile and Caracol tv in Colombia. In 1995 he set up 
DirecTV as a joint venture with Hughes Communications, an offshoot of 
General Motors. Despite entering the market at the same time as Rupert 
Murdoch's Sky, which had already made a deal with Televisa and Roberto 
Marinho’s Globo in Brazil, within five years DirecTV had over a million sub- 
scribers. It was at this stage that Cisneros turned his attention to the internet, 
launching his joint venture to extend aot’s coverage to Latin America. 

By the time of the 1998 Venezuelan election the political establishment 
had been utterly discredited. Imprisoned for two years after the failed coup, 
Chavez had gained considerable popular support for his rejection of neolib- 
eral orthodoxy and outspoken defence of the poor—by now the mass of the 
population. He was swept to power in December 1998 with 56 per cent of 
the vote. Cisneros was among those of the country’s financial oligarchs who 
hoped the untested officer could be bent to their will. On election night they 
met in friendly fashion at Venevisién’s studios, and Bachelet reports subse- 
quent conversations with the new President in which Cisneros professed 
his attachment to social solidarity. At a meeting Bachelet does not mention, 
Cisneros suggested that one of his men should take charge of the National 
Telecommunications Commission, a state regulator that could do much to 
assist the schemes of the Organización Cisneros. Chavez refused the offer. He 
planned to push through his programme to regenerate the country without 
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the assistance ofits traditional rulers, political or financial. In November 2001 
he introduced a raft of legislation on land reform, hydrocarbons and social 
security. Cisneros soon joined the increasingly shrill elite opposition, com- 
plaining that the country had been taken over by a populist authoritarian, and 
pointing to the continuing economic woes—wrought, long before Chavez's 
election, by a string of governments they had supported to the hilt. 

Cisneros was a central member of the group that planned the Chavez 
overthrow of April 2002. On the night of April 11th, after Chavez had been 
removed from the Miraflores Palace at gunpoint, the principal conspirators 
gathered in Cisneros’s suite at Venevisión (for Bachelet, who seeks to dis- 
tance Cisneros from the us-approved coup, this was sumply a place where 
‘political leaders, business men, union leaders and intellectuals came in time 
of crisis). Early the next morning Pedro Carmona, head of the employers’ 
confederation, announced on tv from Fuerte Tiuna, the principal military 
base in the capital, that he was the new President—much to the surprise of 
Cisneros, according to Bachelet, who also finds ıt unnecessary to mention 
that on the following day, April 13th, Cisneros went to the Miraflores, already 
surrounded by an angry crowd demanding Chavez's return. Carmona had 
recently announced the closure of the Congress and Supreme Court, as well 
as the suppression of the Constitution. Cisneros, arriving with local media 
representatives, suggested that the new government’s communications 
strategy should be left in their hands. Carmona gratefully accepted. Within 
minutes of Cisneros’s delegation leaving the Palace, however, the soldiers of 
the Presidential Guard re-took it, detaining some of the coup leaders while 
Carmona escaped. 

Again, unreported by Bachelet, Cisneros gave orders that his channels 
should carry no news of the counter-coup, or show pictures of the tens of thou- 
sands of people descending from the shanty-towns to ensure the return of 
‘their’ President—described by Bachelet as ‘a few counterdemonstrations in 
favour of the deposed head of state’. For the rest of the day, Cisneros’s screens 
were filled with old movies and cartoons. News of the events in the capital 
was carried only by cnn. Chavez's return to power on April 14th did not deter 
Cisneros and other opposition supporters from attempting a further coup, 
this time by organizing a stoppage of the country’s oil industry in December 
2002. Chavez survived both the oil stoppage—which cost the country an 
estimated $G6bn—and a subsequent recall referendum in August 2004. 

‘The day will come,’ Chavez declared in May 2004, at the start of the 
referendum campaign, ‘when we shall have a fearless team of judges who 
will act in line with the Constitution and imprison these mafia dons like 
Gustavo Cisneros.’ It is, of course, the existence of a radical Chavez govern- 
ment, presenting an alternative to the free-market project to which Fuentes 
and much of Latin America’s old left have now subscribed, that explains 
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the liberal novelist’s rococo ode to the right-wing billionaire. Seen through 
Fuentes’s sycophantic binoculars, Cisneros is a model citizen, a visionary 
and ‘global’ entrepreneur. The peddler of soap operas, blondes and shampoo 
is lauded for creating a business culture in Latin America ‘comparable in 
depth and resilience’ to the continent’s aesthetic and literary traditions. His 
shabby real-estate deals in Madrid have ‘abolished the ocean’. He has been 
‘a shield-bearer for the Spanish language in the heart of Anglo-America’. 
In his relations with us business, Cisneros has been ‘an adelantado’—the 
bold Spanish adventurer of the colonial era—‘of relations of mutual ben- 
efit’. Above all, when ‘obliged to play a political role in his native Venezuela’, 
Cisneros has provided a ‘democratic centre’ against the elected President, 
here (predictably) compared to Hitler, Mussolini and Perón. No mention is 
made of the form which this high-minded intervention took—the 2002 coup 
d'état that sought to close down Venezuela's democracy, with Venevisión a 
major player in those events, on and off the screen, and Cisneros himself 
one of the principal shufflers of the pack. 

In retrospect, Fuentes’s enthusiasm for Cisneros is not altogether sur- 
prising. As the son of a Mexican diplomat, Fuentes belongs to the same 
trans-cultural world as the Venezuelan entrepreneur. He too can be American 
in New York when occasion demands, or European in Paris and Madrid. His 
jaundiced view of Latin America’s revolutionary traditions has grown ever 
more pronounced over the years and clearly colours his attitude towards 
Chavez, condemned even before the Bolivarian revolution had begun. Such 
venom, often with an openly racist or elitist cast, is common enough not 
only -mong Latin America’s pampered, Americophile elite but also among 
its intellectual left. 

Ironically, since the failure to oust the President in the 2004 recall refer- 
endum, Fuentes’s adelantado seems to have taken a more cynical-realist view. 
ChAvez’s threat has always lain largely in his ability to pose an ideological alter- 
native to that of the Washington consensus, backed up with a real, if patchy, 
extension of social provision; his redistributory measures have barely touched 
the fortunes that Cisneros and his ilk have reaped from ordinary Venezuelans, 
via decades of state corruption and crony banks. Later on in 2004, Cisneros 
engineered a meeting with Chávez through the mediation of Jimmy Carter. 
If Chavez would organize an entrée for Cisneros with the Lula government 
in Brazil, Venevisién’s anti-government propaganda would be calmed down. 
Cisneros has since stepped up his semi-charitable works in Venezuela, many 
of them overseen by his wife—a ‘magnificent ally’, in Fuentes’s words— 
whose collections of 2oth-century European art and Latin American Abstract 
Expressionism have served to protect the Organización Cisneros with a 
substantial cultural veneer. Ever alert to changing fashions, Patty Phelps de 
Cisneros has become interested in the tribal peoples of the Orinoco, inviting 
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celebrities to her holiday camp on the river and accumulating an immense 
collection of indigenous art and artefacts. Her concern for the area is paral- 
leled by that of her husband, who owns a gold mine in the neighbouring state 
of Guayana, developed with Gold Fields Ltd., a South African company. 

But if Cisneros has moved on from his panegyrist, he has provided 
Fuentes with a favour in return, one that surely outstrips the prologue writ- 
er’s nominal fee: that of a real-life character whose biography has umitated 
his own fiction. No novelist could ask for greater flattery. For the central 
figure in Fuentes’s early and most famous novel, The Death of Artemio Cruz, 
published in 1962, is a portrait of Cisneros avant la lettre: a man who takes 
his chances where he can, emerging as a corrupt and wealthy businessman, 
wielding power through his factories, his newspapers, his contacts and his 
fortune, acquired through: 


loans at short terms and high interest to peasants ın Puebla, whose growth 
you foresaw; acres for sub-division in Mexico City, thanks to the friendly 
intervention of each succeeding president; the daily newspaper, the purchase 
of mining stock; the formation of Mexican—vs enterprises in which you par- 
ticipated as front-man ... 


One whole wall of your office is covered by the map that shows the 
sweep and inter-relationships of your business network: the newspaper in 
Mexico City, and the real estate there and in Puebla, Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
Culiacan, Hermosillo, Guaymas, and Acapulco. The sulphur domes in 
Jáltipan, the mines in Hidalgo, the timber concessions in Tarahumara The 
chain of hotels, the pipe foundry, the fish busmess. The financing operations, 
the stock holdings, the administration of the company formed to lend money 
to the railroad, the legal representation of North American firms, the direc- 
torship of banlang houses, the foreign stocks—dyes, steel, and detergents, 
and one little item that does not appear on the wall: fifteen million dollars 
deposited in banks ın Zurich, London, and New York. 


When Cisneros too eventually lies on his death bed, perhaps he will conjure 
up the final moments of his alter ego: 


Yes, you will sigh .. twenty good years, years of progress, of peace and 
progress among the classes . . . twenty years of submissive Labour leaders, of 
broken strikes, of protection for industry. And now you will raise your hands 
to your stomach and to your head of greyed chestnut harr, to your oily face, and 
you will see yourself reflected in the glass top of your desk . . . as all sounds 
will suddenly flee, laughing, from your hearing, and the sweat of men will 
swirl around you and their bodies will suffocate you, and you will lose con- 
sciousness . . , and you will not know which events of your life will pass into 
your biography, or which will be suppressed and hidden; you won’t know... 
though you will be remembering other things, other days _. days when des- 
tiny will sniff after you like a bloodhound and will find and frighten you. 
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